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CHAPTER 1. 


ullKMN ANH 1'F1I,(*IS OF THF: 1‘APAI, .SCin»M. WYCI-irTKls T ‘‘ ()\ 

“ THE S(inSM ni IIN; IM)!*!:.-," AM) OllIEH II Fil F. H F NCFS lO HIM IVKM. 
— -ms wuuK ‘‘ «)N inK iHi in and mkammi of schii' n' in.” m^ 

SK-KNFSS AroXFOHI), AND UF.(C)VLUY. 1 M POR I A M J. A 11 A( 'll I 1) liVHIM 

lo iMiEAciiiNr. ms cAROiuors aitimion ro u RrAsJtN-: oi- ms 

PAUTK m,\R RKVr.ftF.NCK FOR Til VT 1 MUITSI., AIKIIIODS OF P U1 AMll N<.;. 

Cll A K A( .1 F.R Ol \V vein J l,’s .MANCSIRIPI iJisrOL RSI .S. FXIRACIS, 

II.TA'sMl \ UNO ms MANMK Ol fXPOSINO 'IIIUF.HUORS AS]) DISO 11 DEUs OP 
FHF. lA'CM ,sl VSTICA I, S^sTEM — 01 1 N( C EC Ml NO IIJl SrilKiLSrV OF .s(HIP- 

'f I'll I' --TMF, incur OP I'UI VM K Jl’DCMr.NT 1111, I)0<linNJ^ PF.I CI.IAH 10 

iiif: co.spi:i. — a M) i mf: variuis ohi i(;ai iuns, and iul means cun- 

DCClNC, '10 UM.ICIOCS DEVOFl DNISS, 

'^riiK residence of the pontiffs (lurin;^ seventy 
years at Avignon, was described by the Italians 
as a second Babylonisli captivity. That capti- 
vity, if such it may be called, had indeed a ten- 
dency to moderate the papal claims ; but it w'as 
I’ar from bciim' the most serious feature of that 

o 

disgrace which accoinp;inicd the representatives 
of St. Peter on rcturnimj to the ancient seat of 
their authority. On the death of Gregory the 
eleventh, in Id 78 , the cardinals assembled to elect 
his successor; but the Roman ]mpulaee, aware 
that thrcc-fourlhs of the conclave were French- 
men, and indignan* that the vacant honour had 

VOL. 11, i; 


e HAP. 
I. 


Origin ami 
« lli-cts of 
the papal 

'ieliisiii, 
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CHAP, ijeen so frequently conferred on ecclesiastics of 

that nation, gathered tumultuously around the 

place of meeting, and uttered the most alarming 
menaces with a view to secure the sutfrage ol’ 
the electors in favour of an Italian. The car- 
dinals trembled for their safety, and immediately 
pronounced Bartholomew de Pregnano, a Ncaj)o- 
litan, and then archbishop of Bari, as the object 
of their choice. The new pontiff assumed the 
name of Ifiban the sixth; but his conduct soon 
became such as to exasperate his enemies and 
alienate his friends. From this cause, or from 
national partialities, some of the leading cardinals 
retired from Rome to Anagni; and at I'ondi, a 
city of Naples, they chose their brother of (Je- 
neva to be the successor of (Gregory, and he was 
immediately jHOclaimcd as Clement the seventh. 
To justify this bold measure, it was |)leadcd that 
the election of Crban was the result of intimida*- 
tion, and accordingly invalid. France, and her 
allies, including Spain, Sicily, and (/y[)rus, ac- 
knowledged the authority of Clement ; while 
England, and the rest of I'luroiie, adhered to that 
of Crban.' “ And which of these two,” observes 
Mosheim, “ is to be considered as the true and 
“ lawful ])o])e, is to this day' matter of doubt, nor 
“ will the records and writings alleged by the 
“ contending parties enable us to adjust that point 
“ with any certainty. 

But whatev(‘r were the ///c/vV.v of this con- 
troversy, its effais were by no means doubtful, 
d'hrough the next half century, the church had 
tv. .) or ihree different heads at the same time; 


' Mosliciin, iil. 32(;, 


’ Il)i(l. 
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each of the contendinj^ popes forming plots, and 
thundering out anathemas against tlveir competi- 
tors. “ The distress and calamity of these times" 
is said to have been “ beyond all power of de- 
“ scription ; for not to insist on the perpetual eon- 
“ tentions and wars between the factions of tiic 
“ several popes, by which multitudes lost their 
“ fortunes and lives, all sense of religion was ex- 
“ tinguished in most places, and profligacy arosc 
“ to a most scandalous excess. The clergy, while 
“ they vehemently contended which of the reigning 
“ {)opes was the true successor of Christ, were so 
“ excessively corrupt as to be no longer studious 
“ to keej) up even the ap))earance of religion or 
“ decency; and in consequence of all this, many 
“ plain, well-meaning people, who concluded that 
“ no one could possibly partake of eternal life 
“ unless united with the vicar of Christ, wore 
overwhelmed with doubt, and were plunged into 
“ the deepest distress of mind."® And thus, also, 
it was, that multitudes were ])rcpared to doidit 
whether the supremacy claimed by the pontiffs, 
since it could become involved in such fearful un- 
certainty, could really be an article of faith or 
discipline so momentous as hatl been commonly 
supposed. Wyclitfe, whose escape from the ven- 
geance of the clergy, must be attributed in a great 
degree to the distractions occasioned ]>y this event, 
was fully awa’’e of the aid which it might be maile 
to confer on his efforts as a reformer. 

The cont'x.v'ersy had no sooner commenced, 
than he ])ul)lished a tract intitled, — “ On the 


CHAl’. 

I. 


W\.iiir.'s 

tract, “ On 
the SchiMii 
of the 


iMoslipiin, iii. tl'iS. 
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citAK. “ Schism of the Popes, in vvhicii he adverts to 

this dispute as having divided tlic hierarchy 

against itself, and as presenting a ])o\vcrl'nl in- 
ducement to attempt the destruction of those 
laws and customs, which had served so greatly 
to corrupt the Christian priesthood, and to alHiet 
the whole Christian community. The endow- 
ments of the church, whether claimed by the 
pontiffs, or by the national clergy, he names as a 
princij)al cause of the degeneracy of both ; and 
the property entrusted to the stewardship ol' 
cluirchmen, he affirms to be capable, generally, 
of a more just, and of a far less dangerous appli- 
cation. To effect this new appropriation of the 
^^'ealth, which it is said had been lVe(piently ill 
acquired, and as I'recpiently worse employed, the 
appeal made is not to the passions ol' the few 
or the many, but to the sacred responsibilities of 
the sovereigns and rulers of C’hristendom. And 
tliat this exhortation might not bi; in vain, he 
renews his attack upon those superstitions from 
which the undue inlluence of the clergy had 
derived its being and continuance. Instead 
of conceding that the power of the clergy, or of 
the poj)e, <jver the disemlxjdied spirit, must ever 
regulate its dtstiny, he contmuls, that when cor- 
rectly exercised, it is merc'ly ministerial ; and 
tliat inasmuch as the decisions of these imm were 
Irerpientiy opposed to moral pro|)rit’ly, and to the 
known will of (bxl, they W( re frecpiently to be 
Au wed as the mere assumptions ol' human weak- 
ness or passion, I'rom which no evil should be 


^^S. 'rririitv , DttMiii, class ('. |a!,. N,, pj, p. 20S. 
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apprcheiitlccl. llis advice, therefore, is, “Trust chap. 

“ wc in the help of Christ on this point, for he 

“ hath begun already to help us graciously, in 
“ that he hath clove the head of Antichrist, and 
“ made the two ])arts fight against each otlier. 

“ For it is not doubtful, that the sin of the popes, 

“ which hath been so long continued, hath 
“ brought in this division.” Should the rival 
pontiffs continue to lance their anathemas against 
each other, or should cither prevail, a serious 
wound is believed to be inflicted, and it is urged 
accordingly, that “emperors, and kings, should 
“ help in this cause, to maintain (Jod's law, to 
“ recover the heritage of the church, and to dc- 
“ stroy the foul sins of clerks, saving their per- 
“ sous. Thus should peace be established, and 
“ simony destroyed." As to the infallibility of 
the popes, he remarks, that there is nothing in 
the suffrage of princes or cardinals to im|)art any 
such attribute to erring man. On this ])oint, he 
observes, “ the children of the fiend should learn 
“ their logic, and their philosophy well, lest they 
“ ])rovc heretical by a false understanding of the 
“ law of Christ.” Ex(;ept the person elected to an 
ecclesiastical office shall ])ossess the virtues which 
bcs[)eak him a servant of Christ, the nuK-Nt vaunted 
forms of investing him with that dignity arc 
declared to be vain. Among heresies, he affirms, 
that “ there is no greater, than for a man to 
“ believe that he is absolved from his sin, if ho 
“give mont'} , or because a priest layeth his 
“hand on ' \e head, and saith 1 absolve thee. 

“ For thou must be sorrowful in thy heart,” lie 
adds, “ or else Cot absolvcth thee not. ' In the 



(i TllK I. IKK OK ve i l I KK. 

(■ HA K. same treatise, the necessity of confession to a 
— i. — priest is denied no less distinctly than the re- 
ceived doctrine on the power of the keys. And 
having thus wrested the weapons from the 
hands of churchmen, which had been wielded 
with so much success against human liberty, he 
calls upon the secular authorities to attempt the 
long-needed reformation of the ecclesiastical body, 
both in its head and its members. 
oui,-r ... or was it in this production only that these bold 

If'icnces to ^ ^ , 

thaiociii. sentiments were uttered. In his writings from this 
period to his death, the lust of dominion, theavarice, 
and the cruelty, discovered by these rival jiontiti's, 
in prosecuting their ditferent claims, are all placed 
in fearless contrast with the maxims and spirit of 
Christ and his apostles. “ Simon Magus," he 
observes, “ never laboured more in the work of 
simony, than do these priests. And so (iod 
“ would no longer suffer the fiend to reign in only 
‘‘ one such priest, but for the sin which tlu'v had 
“ done, made division among two, so that men, in 
“ Christ’s name, may the more easily overcome 
“ them both.” Evil, it is remarked, is weakened 
by diffusion, no less than gcKxl ; “ and this now 
“ moveth pour priests to speak heartily in this 
“ matter, for when Cod will bless the church, but 
" men arc slothful, and will not labour, their sloth 
“ is to be rebuked for many rea-sons.' In his 
parochial di.scourses, delivered to his flock at 
l-utterwmrth, the schism of the papacy is fre- 
(piently adverted to, and always in a manner 
tending to deliver men from the fear of the priest, 


' .MS. Of tljp (.Hiurch arui lu*i (h)\ t riiant r. IJib. Ucg. wiii. !>. i\. 
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and, at the same time, to impress them with chai». 
the fear of God.® _ - ^ 

It was at this period that the reformer com- 
plcted a work, ‘‘ On the Iruth and Meanino* 

\ . )) 1 1 1 • 1 ^ Truth and 

Scripture, the most extended, ii not the most « tiaiiiu'* of 
systematically arranged, of all his productions. 

A copy of this treatise was in the possession of 
our venerable martyrologist, and appears to have 
been considered the only one extant. That at 
|)rcscnt in the Bodleian library was formerly the 
pro])erty of Dr. Allen, a great admirer of Wycliffe, 
and a diligent collector of his manuscripts. It is 
without a title page, and a few leaves from the 
commencement are lost: the remaining portion 
of the volume, extending to more than six hun- 
dred pages, is in good preservation. Besides this 
copy, the only one hitherto mentioned in the 
pripted catalogues of the reformer's writings, 
there is another in the library at Trinity College, 
i>tiblin. This is complete, and in an excellent 
.‘ tatc. The work itself has recpiired this parti- 
cular notice, not only from its extent, but from its 
character, as embodying almost every sentiment 
peculiar to the mind of our reformer. The su- 
jireme authority of holy writ; the unalienable 
right of private judgment; all the branches of 
clerical power ; the sacraments of the church ; 
together with almost every article of moral obli- 


^ Tims in one of hi.s liomilies (on 
Koin. \iii.) it is allh kmI of tlio 
poiitiir, “ that he is n*.. on Chiist’s 
“ siile, wIjo put his son’ for his sherp, 
“ hut on the .side of iti d rist, wlio 
‘‘ putteth 'iiany souls for his pride. 
“ 'I'liis man fecdetli nm th^ she* of 
“ Christ, as Christ ihrioe ^ oiMintualed 


“ Peter ; but spoileth them, and slayeth 
“ tliem, and leadeth them many wrnnj; 
“ ways.” The same eoutrast is pur- 
sued in the homily on John, Kp. i. e. ii. 
and iiineh more at lenj;lh in the treati.se 
“ On tlie ‘Seven Deadly Sins.” — >IS. 
Bibl. Hodf. 
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C H A P. 
I. 


His siiklir> 
.il ()\f'..rtl. 


gation, may be found largely discussed in this 
volume. The author of the Acts and Monuments 
intended giving it to the world ; and we may 
regret that his purpose w^is not accomplished. 
Were this the only work preserved from the pen 
of Wyelitfe, it would alone be sufficient, to merit 
for its author the first place among the intrepid 
advocates of truth and piety in the annals of this 
country.’ 

s But the labour of producing such compositions, 
and the excitements, inseparable from the restless 
hostilities of his enemies, so shook his frame, at 
this period, as to threaten his speedy dissolution, 

and, in truth, to lay the fomulalion of the 

malady which a few years later was the occasion 
of his death. Such also M^as the force of religious 
prejudice in the fourteenth century, that his old 
antagonists, the mendicants, conceived it next to 
impossible, that an heresiareh so notorious, should 
find himself near a future world without the most 
serious apprehensions of approaching vengeance. 
But while thus conscious of their own rectitude, 
and certain that the dogmas of the reformer had 
arisen from the suggestions of the great enemy, 
some advantages to their cause were* anticipated, 
could the dying culprit be induced to utter any 
recantation of his published ojiinions. Wyclitle 
was in Oxford when this sickness arrested his 
activity, and conlined him to his chamber. From 
the lour orders of friars, four doctors, w’ho were 
also called regents, were gravely deputed to wait 

MS. Hilil. llodl. Kotiila* iit Xiclii. .SV/mu vf ]'vntat>'. St riplurn', is llit* 
, dJ. MS. (ulb.gr, title glviii to the >vork l>v E*»'v. 

iBiblin. clfi's tall. 1. No. I't l)c i. 
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on their expiring enemy ; and to these the same ('Hap. 

number of civil officers, called senators of the citv, 

and aldermen of the wards, were added. When 
this embassy entered the apartment of the rector 
of I.uttcrworth, he was seen stretched on his bed. 

Some kind wishes were first expressed as to his 
better health, and the blessing of a speedy re- 
covery. It was presently suggested, that he must 
be aware of the many wrongs which the whole 
mendicant brotherhood had sustained from his 
attacks, especially in his sermons, and in certain 
of his writings ; and as death was now, ap[)arently, 
about to remove liim, it was sincerely hojicd, that 
he would not conceal his penitence, but distinctly 
revoke whatever he )iad said tending to the in- 
jury of those holy fraternities. The sick man 
remained silent, and moti(»nless, until this address 
was concluded. He then beckoned his servants 
to raise him in his bed ; and fixing his eyes on 
the ]»ersons assembled, summoned all his remain- 
mg strengtli, as he exclaimed aloud, “ I shall not 
“ die but live, and shall again declare the evil deeds 
“ of the friars !” The doctors, aiul their attend- 
ants, retreated in mortification a)ul dismay, and 
they lived to feel the truth of the reformer’s predic- 
tion ; nor will it be easy to imagine another scene, 
more characteristic of the parties composing it, or 
of the. times with which it is conneeteil.'’ 

While the writings of Wycliffe were thus per- "i- 
forming their part on the mind of his countrymen, " 'i 'i i" 

. * pie.uliiiig. 

it was not merely his divinity lectures, but the 
whole of his ,.ulpit instructions, which were stu- 
diously direct'd to the same object. It is known 

'' I c. iv, Hale, I(t0, tVe. 
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cii^AP. that ill the fourteenth century, the exercises of 
public worship consisted of little beside that spe- 
cies of mechanical occupation which an apostle 
describes as “ bodily exercise,” and as “ profiting 
little.” These, however, and that domestic 
ministration of the sacraments, to wliich the most 
feeble or depraved among the clergy were deemed 
fully comjietent, were generally eonsidcred as 
securing to the worshipper whatever it was the 
design of Christianity to bestow. As the consc- 
(pience of questioning this tlicory, and at length 
of whollj' denying the efficacy of such services, 
except as accompanied by a|)propriatc perception 
and feeling on the part of the persons engaged in 
them, was the inqiortance attached by our re- 
former to the office of preaching. No language 
can be more forcible, than that in which the 
sacred writers speak of the preaidiing of the cross, 
as the divinely appointed means of bringing the 
nations to the obedience of the gospel ; and in 
proportion as men have imbibed the s|)irit of 
primitive piety, in any subsct|uent age, has been 
the prominence assigned to this department of 
ministerial duty. Among the means which had 
induced our Saxon ancestors to renounce their 
ancient idolatry, [ircaching held a conspicuous 
place;” but from that period to the age of VV'yeliffe, 
it fell into cmnparative disuse in the practice of 
the English clergy, (irossteste deplored this fact, 
and with a view to supply the deficiency, became 
a zealous patron of the preaching friars, lie lived, 

'I bis wa- l)i<‘ service In which Saxons, O.swahl, the? .sovereij^n, arlml 
Aidarj, the apostle of Not thiiinliria, ns his interpreter. Hy the Scolti.sh 
devoted his lile. f Ihfile, e, v.> In inissiornii ies, in general, the same ini - 
hi.s fir. A idteinpt to addre.s.s the pag^aii portance was attached to this function. 
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however, to regret that remedy, as being even chap. 

worse than the disease. Yet so powerful were ^ — 

the effects of preaching, even in the hands of the 
mendicants, that had not their rapid success pro- 
duced so speedy a corruption of their institute, 
the parochial clergy, by limiting their official ser- 
vices to the prescribed repetitions from the mass 
book, must have lost the whole of their influence 
over the mind of the people." Wycliffe saw this 
state of things, but while he complained of the 
indolence and the vices of the secular clergy, as 
leading to the prevalent neglect of this exercise, 
his boldest censures were reserved for the frater- 
nities, in whose labours he could discern nothing 
but the abuses of the function, which they had as- 
sumed as their peculiar province. The itinerant 
character of their ministry could hardly have dis- 
pleased him, as he often defended the same prac- 
tice in his i’ollowers. It was their substituting 
‘‘ failles — chronicles of the world — and stories 
•Vom the battle of Troy’— in the place of the 
gospel ; and the religious delusions imposed by 
them on the rich and the poor, to raise themselves 
into distinction, and to gratify their avarice and 
sensuality, which filled him with so restless an 
abhorrence of “ these new orders.’ Instead, how- 
ever, of imbibing a disgust of preaching, from 
seeing it thus perverted, the rei'ormer appears to 
have judged only the more favourably of its jiowcr 
as the means of reformation, if rightly applied. 
Possessed himself of such learniiii; as had aided 
the mendican in acquiring their reputation, he 
was also a inolicient in that ]iowcr of oral com- 

Paris, S7;>. 


" See Piciiiii. View, o.iii. scef. i. 
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CHAP, miinication which was their special faculty, lu 
WycUffe, the severity of the cloister was asso- 
ciated with the learning of the college, and with 
that power of interesting the understanding and 
affections of ordinary minds, w hich is rarely found 
in such combinations. In .secret, he mourned over 
the deuraded state of his countrv, and over that 
immense expenditure of wealth in favour of the 
clergy, which served only to ])erpetuatc their 
secular character, and to strengthen every cord 
of the national thraldom ; and to contribute some- 
thing toward the recovery of his native land from 
this state of gloomy bondage, was the object to 
w'hich the ac(pnrements, and the energies, of his 
generous nature w'erc readily devotetl. 
ii.sui... know- not the number of sermons composed 

M'UI ' .)l ten- * 

"■'"'"I'" by AVyclitfc, but that copies of nearly three.' hun- 
i.uuhuu. (Ircd should have escaj)ed the effort which was 
so long made to effect the destruction of w'hat- 
ever his pen had produced, is suHicie'iit to as- 
sure us, that his labours as a preacher were 
abundant.'^ His zeal w'as not of that spurious kind 
which assails the vast only, or wdiieh expatiatc;s on 
the great and the future, at the cost of every nearer 
and more humble department of duty. Accord- 
ingly, to appreciate the character of tin; J'inglish 
reformer, it is necessary Ut view him, not only as 
advocating the claims of his scn'creign iM'fore the 
delegates of the pontiff; as solving the (|ucstions 
W'hich perplexed the English ])arliament ; or as 

'riip copy which 1 have princi- ihc < lo.sp tin* rourtct'iith centtirv, 
pally coti^olf I, i.-; that of tlic British and in othet.s later, are. still cvt.-tiit 
.VoscMtn. I?e^. wiii.h. i\, Se- in tin* iMiisetun, and in the liln.trie^ 

vet al f.opie ,, inoi e or h s.s peiteet, and of Ovfonl, ( 'anihi id^p*, and Dili* 
w I it ti ll, ill sftme in.slances, ht.lort lin. 
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challenging the most intelleetual of the age toen-vp. 
discussions on the truth of his acknowledged doc- ' 
trine. To all this he added the diligent perform- 
ance of those less imposing duties which devolve 
on the parish ))riest. It was no nov'elty to see the 
venerable Wycliffe in a village pulpit, surrounded 
by his rustic auditory ; or in the lowest hovel of 
the poor, fulfilling his office at the bedside of the 
sick and the dying, whether freeman or slave. It 
was o\ er a sphere thus extended, that his genius 
and benevolence wei'e diffused. Previous to this 
])criod, he had reipiired his disciples to unite with 
the devotions of the sabbath, a regular attention to 
the wants of the afflicted and the poor. The pub- 
lic exercises of that day being devoutly performed, 
the Christian man is enjoined “ to visit those who 
are sick, or who are in trouble, especially those 
“ whom (lod hath made needy by age, or by other 
“ srekness, as the feeble, the blind, and the lame, 

“ who are in poverty. These thou shalt relieve 
' willi thy goods, after thy power, and after their 
‘‘ need, for thus biddeth the gospel. ’ It is but 
just to su])pose, that the preacher, who, under 
such circumstances, was forward to inculcate 
these and similar offices of domestic ciiarity, was 
himself accustomed to conform to them. Put his 
favourite doctrine, which defined true charity as 
“ beginning at the love of man's spirit, ' was so far 
extended, as to induce him to believe, that “ men 
“ who love not the souls, love little the bodies 
“of their neigldiours ; ' and hence the work of 
Christian instruction is described, as “ the best 


' • MS. Kxpdsuo It of tin* I ’c.alo;g«'o, CoUoii. Titus, 1). \i\. 122. 
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CHAP, “service that man may do for his brother.’'" 

Priests who are found “ in taverns, and hunting, 

“ and playing at their tables,” instead of “ learn- 
“ ing God’s law, and preaching,” are aceordingly 
denounced as “ foulest traitors,” since among the 
duties of their offiee, “ most of all is the preaching 
“ of the gospel ; for this Christ enjoined on his 
“ disciples more than any other; by this he con- 
“ quered the world out of liie tiend’s hand ; and 
“ whosoever he be that can but bring priests to 
“ act thus, hath authority from God, and merit in 
“ his deed.”'-’ 

As the im|)ression made by Wycliffe, and his 
ill f.i\ our of followers, on the mind of their contein|M)raries, may 
be attributed, in a great degree, to their peculiar 
sentiments on the relative iinjiortance of preach- 
ing, it will not perhaps be uninteresting to the 
reader, to notice tlie statements and reasonings 
of the reformer, on this point, more at length. 
“ 1. ’I'he highest service that men may attain to 
“ on earth," is said to be, to “ preach the won! 
“ of God. 'riiis service falls peculiarly to ju ic-sts, 
“ and therel’ore God more straightly demands it 
“ of them. Hereby should they produce children 
“ to (iod, and that is the end for which God has 
“ wedded the church. I.ovely it might be, to havi' 
“ a son that werr; lord of this world, but fairer 
“ much it were to have a .son in God, who, as a 
“ member of holy church, shall ascend to heaven! 
“ And for this cause, .lesus Christ k it other works. 
“ and occupied himself mostly in prt'aching; and 
“ tl'.us did his apostles, and for this God lovi d 

llomih OH r. Hi. • • Cpistola .-id Siniplirrs Snrerdoir*. 
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“ them. II. Also, he does best, who best keeps cha p. 
“ the commandments of God. Now the first 
“ commandment of the second table bids us ho- 
“ nour our elders, as our father and mother. But 
“ this honour shorld be first given to holy church, 

“ for she is the mother wc should most love, and 
“ for her, as our faith teaches, Christ died. The 
“ church, however, is honoured most by the 
“ preaching of God’s word, and hence this is the 
“ best service that priests may render unto God. 

“ Thus a woman said to Christ, that the womb 
“ which bare him, and the breasts which he had 
“ sucked, should be blessed of God ; but Christ 
“ said, rather should that man be blessed, who 
“ should hear the words of God, and keeji them. 

“ And this should preachers do more than other 
“ men, and this word should they keep more than 
“ any other treasure. Idleness in this ottiec is 
“ to tive church its greatest injury, producing 
“ most the children of the fiend, and sending 
them to his court. III. Also, that service is the 
“ best, which has the worst opposed to it. But 
“ the opposite of preaching, is of all things the 
“ worst ; and therefore preaching, if it be well 
“ done, is the best of all. And accordingly, 

“ .Jesus Christ, when he ascended into heaven, 

“ commanded it es])ecially to all his apostles, to 
“ preach the gospel freely to every man. S<i also, 

“ when Christ spoke last with Peter, he bade him 
“ thrice, as he loved him, to feed his sheep ; and 
“ this would not a wise shepherd have done, had 
“ he not himself loved it well. In this stands the 
“ office of the .-.pi.ilual shepherd. As the bishop 
“ of the teinpL hmde: id Christ, so is he hindered 
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CHAP. “ by the hindering of this deed. Therefore Christ 
— “ told them, that at the day of doom, Sodom and 
“ Gomorrah should better fare than they. And 
“ thus, if our bisliops preach not in their own 
“ persons, and hinder true priests from preaching, 
“ they are in tlie sin of the bishops who killed 
“ the Lord Jesus Christ.”'* 

So far then was the reformer from confiding in 
the sacraments of the church, as certainly con- 
nected Avith a participation in the mercies of 
redemption. iNlan he considers, as a being en- 
dowed with reason and Avith passions, and he 
attempts the discipline of his atl'ections, only by 
bringing the light of diA'ine truth to bear upon his 
understanding. This, in the language of the 
church of Rome, Avas to ensnare the nuAAarv, by 
an artful appeal to the vanity and scVlf-confulcnce 
of the human mind. Hut if there be truth in 
religion, or nature, intellecrlual culture is the only 
medium through which the moral improvement 
of man should be contemplated. The faculties 
of his being, and the known Avill of the Deity, 
announce him as accountable ; and the theory 
Avhicii serves at all to Aveakeii the feeling of this 
accountableness, must be of mniah'rous tendency. 

There is another motive, however, from Avhieii 
otjjection t(j the office of ])reaching has sometimes 
arisen. I'o huAi: imitated the y.i'al of Wyeliffe, 
on this point, would have recpiired a difi'erent 
I'aculty from Avhat Avas necessary to go througli 
the usual routine of parish duty. The class of 
men, who Averc satisfied Avilh their ability for such 
perl'ormances, and still more, the inmaUs of con- 

.MS. Contru I’t atrrs HIM. Hotll. Arr-lii. ,\. Hit, p. ID. 2D. 
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vents, would affect to be astonished at the weak- 
ness, or the novelty, of the reformer’s opinions, 
respecting a function, which the care of the 
church had rendered almost superfluous, which 
had ever been l)ut too much allied to ostentation, 
and pregnant with no small danger to the peace 
and unity of the Christian commonwealth. It is 
thus he reasons with such objectors : “ When 
“ true men teach, that by the law of God, and 
“ wii, and reason, each priest is bound to do his 
“ utmost to preach the gospel of Christ, the fiend 
“ beguiletli hypocrites to excuse him from this 
“ service by teaching a feigned contemplative 
“ life ; — and urging, that since that is the best, 
“ and they may not do both, they are needed, 
“ from their love of God, to leave the preaching 
“ of the gospel to live in contemplation. But see 
“ now the hypocrisy and falsehood of this. Our 
“ faith teaches us, that since Christ was God, 
“ and might not err, he taught and did the best 
“ life for priests; yet Christ preached the gospel, 
“ and charged all his apostles and disciples to go 
“ and preach the gospel to all men. The best life 
“ then for priests, in this world, is to teach and 
“ preach the gospel. God also teacheth in the 
“ old law, that the office of a priest is to shew to 
“ the people their sins. But as each priest is a 

prophet by his order, according to St. Gregoi y 
“ on the Gospels, it is tlteu the office of each to 
“ preach and to proclaim the sins ol' the people ; 
“ and in this .I'anner shall each priest be an angel 
“ of God, as loly writ affirms. Also Christ, and 
“ John the Bapusi, left the desert, anti ]U('aehed 
“ the gospel lo I'.ieir leath. ’^Po do this, therefore, 

VOF. II. l 
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CHAP. “ ig tjjg greatest charity, or else they were out of 

“ charity, or at least imperfect in it ; and that 

“ may hardly be, since the one was God; and 
“ since no man, after Christ, hath been holier 
“ than the Baptist.” 

“ Also, the holy prophet, Jeremiah, hallowed in 
“ his mother’s womb, might not be excused from 
“ preaching by his love of contemplation, but was 
charged of God to ))roclaim the sins of the 
“ people, and to suffer hard pain fordoing so ; and 
“ so were all the prophets of God. Ah ! Lord, 
“ since Christ and John, and all the prophets, 
“ were compelled by charity to come out of the 
“ desert to preach to the people, and to leave 
“ their solitary prayers, how dare these pretend- 
“ ing heretics say it is better to be still, and to 
“ pray over their own feigned ordinances, than to 
“ preach the gospel of Clirist ? Lord ! what 
“ cursed spirit of falsehood inoveth priests to close 
themselves within stone walls for all their life, 
“ since ('Inist commanded all his apostles and 
“ prie.sts to go into all the world, and to preach 
“ the gospel 1; (Aatainly they are open fools, and 
“ do plainly against the gospel ; and if they 
“ continue in this error, are accursed of (xod, as 
“ [)erilous deceivers, and heretics. For in tin- 
“ best part of the po])e's law, it is said, that each 
“ man who cometh to the ])rii'sthood, taketh on 
“ him the ofHce of a beadle, or a crier, to go 
“ before doomsday, and to cry to the people their 
sins, and the vengeance of God ; and since men 
“ arc holden heretics who do against the pope's 
“ h,w, arc not those priests heretics, wh<> refuse 
“ to preach the gospel of Christ, and compel other 
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“ true men to leave the preaching of it? All laws 
“ opposed to this service, are opposed to God’s 
“ law, and reason and charity, and for the main- 
“ tenance of pride and covetousness in Antichrist’s 
“ worldly clerks.”” 

To those who allege from the gospel, that 
Magdalene chose the better part, in preferring a 
contemplative to an active life, it is replied, that 
the quotation might have some pertinence, if 
priests were women, and if no command opposed 
to a life of solitude and uselessness could be 
found in scripture. The result, indeed, of the 
reasonings commonly adopted on this subject, is 
said to be, “ that Christ, when in this world, chose 
“ the life least suited to it, and that he has obliged 
“ all his priests to forsake the bettei and take 
“the worse. It is thus,” he adds, “these de- 
“peivers put error on Jesus Christ. * * * Prayer,” 
it is cautiously affirmed, “ is good, but not so 
“ good as ])reaching ; and, accordingly, in preacli- 
“ ing, and also in praying, in the giving of sacra- 
“ ments, the learning of the law of God, and the 
“ rendering of a good example by purity of life, 
“ in these should stand the life of a priest.””* 
Such were the opinions of Wycliffie with respect 
to preaching, as compared with the other duties 
of the Christian minister, and from his adherence 
to these arose much of his efficiency as a re- 
former. Opinions so true, so practical, and so 
plainly stated, could not have been reiterated in 
vain ; and wi ilnd them creating the class of 

MS. Of a Feigned ^’oiiteinplalive MS ^ Contra Fratres, 

Iiife, &c. Trinity CrM 'gu. l)nh n, Aich A. HH. 
elass C. tab. 3. No. 12. 
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men, called by tlic rector of riiittcrworth, “ |)oor 
“ priests — ])crsons, wliosc itinerant preacliing', 
we shall presently see, was laboriously directed 
to discredit the superstitions, and to advance tlic 
])iety of their countrymen. 

While such was the jdace assigned by the re- 
former to the ortice ol‘ jireaching, it may be ])ro])er 
to remark, that to the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, two metliods of performing this 
service had ])rcvailcd. These nere technically 
called, “declaring,” and “ postillating.” According 
to the former, the ])rcacher commenced, by an- 
nouncing the subject on which lu' meant to dis- 
course, and proceeded to deliver, what in modern 
lani>’ua«'e would be considered an oration, or an 
essay, rather than a sermon. 'I’o ])ostillate, was 
to commence with reading a ])ortion of scripture, 
and then taking its parts, in the order of the 
writer, to otter such remarks upon them, as were 
fitted to e.x'plain their meaning, and secure their 
a|)plication. To the latter nudhod, which is the 
same M^ith what is still called lecturing, or expo- 
sition, another wais added about this period, and 
one by which the ancient ])racticc of di'claring was 
ere long nearly abolislicd, and the far better cus- 
tom (tt postillating was rendered much less fre- 
(|uent. 1’hc sacred text had been recently divided 
into its present order of chapters; and the logic 
to which tlu' schoolmen wi:re so devoted, sug- 
gested the selecting of s(mu- brief portion of 
scripturi' as the basis of a sermon, and also that 
the matters introduced to illustiate the doctrine or 
dutv to be discussed, should be fli\ ided and sub- 
divided, in the manner still so genertdiy adopted 
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by j)rcachcrs.’'’ The sacred writings were too hap. 

highly valued by Wycliffe, to be dispensed with i 

as the obvious foiindatioii of the instruetions de- 
livered by him from the ])ulpit. This motive, also, 
which led him to avoid the practice of declaring, 
ap|)ears to have rendered him doubtful concerning 
the utility of the new scholastic mode of teaching, 
and to have determined his general preference of 
the ex[)ository method. 

llis compositions for the pulpit, therefore, which v 
have descended to us, arc nearly all of the class sermons, 
described as “ postils.” They are also the produc- 
tion of different periods, through the interval from 
Id7(), when the writer became rector of I.utter- 
worth, to tlic close of 1384. In some instances, 
tlu'y consist of little more than a few l)rief notes, 
a])pen(ied to a vernacular translation of the lesson 
for the day, in otliers they approach nearer to tlie 
length of a modern sermon. But, when hlling seve- 
ral (•l(jsely-writtcn folio pages, we know not how far 
!o regard them as exhibiting any thing beyond 
the spirit or the general manner of the reformer’s 
efforts as a preacher. That he wholly restricted 


" i. oS, iV.I. KiiightoH, pt»l, 

2l!i0. 'rile I'ornit r writer lias inlro- 
vlueod friar JJacon, as hitierly la- 
menting* tlie [irevalenci; of tlie .sclio- 
ta.stie methods of j)reae,Iiing*, and as 
rujeoiinting for its adoption in a wa\ 
not very honourable to the conteiiipo- 
rarv clergy. “ The greai«}sl part of 
“ onr prelates,*’ he observ ‘s, “ having 
“ but little knowledge in .dvimty, and 
“ having been little use ’ to j>reacbii.g 
“ in their youth, whi* |l;« • lureonie 
'* bishops, and are someliuie.s ohii ^(>(1 
‘‘to preaedi, art' iimlei a noeos.si of 
‘‘ begging and honotNlng i..e sern.ons 


“ of certain novices, who have inventetl 
“ a new way of preaeliing, by endless 
“divisions and tpiibhlings, in wliieli 
“ there is neither snhilmity of style. 
“ nor tUpth t»f wistlom, hut inueh 
“ ehiidi.sli trilling and lolly, unsuitable 
“ (o the dignity of the pulpit. May 
“ Cod,” he exclaims, “ lianisii this 
“ coneeited and artilieial w.iy of 
“ preaching out of hi • elnircli, lor if 
“ will never do any good, nor elevate 
“ the he.*»rls of the ht'art'is to any 
“ thing th.il is good or cm t Held. •- 
*Iinry’s IIi.'*t. viii. - ISo. 
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( HAP. himself, in any case, to what he had written, is 
^ — improbable, from his known facility of extem- 
poraneous communication, and from the fact that 
these preparations for the pulpit, sometimes re- 
semble the mere specifications of topics, rather 
than any regular discussion of them. Nor is it 
certain, indeed, that their publication was the act 
of the reformer, or at all anticipated by him. They 
contain nothing opposed to the supposition of their 
having been collected and published after his de- 
cease ; and the character of Purvey, his curate at 
that period, renders it certain that a careful effort 
would be made to preserve every such document. 
But through whatever medium the cojiies of these 
discourses have been transmitted, we may safely 
conclude that what they contain was delivered to 
the peo[)lc of Lutterworth by their rector ; and 
there is scarcely a peculiarity of opinion adopted 
by Wy'cliffc, the nature, or the progress of which, 
might not be illustrated from these voluminous re- 
mains. It should also be stated, that these com- 
positions are strictly of a popular character. 
References to abstruse or speculative questions 
fre([ucntly arise, either from the import of the text, 
or from the reasonings suggested by it ; but these 
are almost invariably dismissed, that “ things more 
“ profiting ” might become the matter of attention. 
Through the whole, the multiplied corruptions of 
the hierarchy are vigorously assailed, as forming 
the great barrier to all religious improvement. 
The social obligations of men are al.so fre((uently 
discussed, and traced with a cautious firmness to 
the aiiihoiity of th'c scriptures ; while the doctrine.s 
of the gospel are uniformly cxliihitcd, as declaring 
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the guilt, and the spiritual infirmities of men, to be e. 
such as to render the atonement of Christ their — — 
only way of pardon, and the grace of the divine 
Spirit their only hope of purity. A few extracts 
will farther assist the reader in judging of the man- 
ner in which the reformer discharged the duties 
of the humble but important office of village 
preacher. 

It is thus he addressed his parishioners, on the '''‘’'"'“’■"’f 

* trratii g the 

obligation of priests, to extend their serv ices as 
])reachers to the village and the hamlet, and to p '‘i-ii- 
the most scattered portions of the community. 

“ The gospel telleth us the duty which falls to all 
“ the disciples of Christ, and also telleth us how 
“ priests, both high and low, should occupy thern- 
“ selves in the church of God, and in serving him. 

“ And first, Jesus himself did indeed the lessons 
“ .which he taught. The gospel relates how .Jesus 
“ went about in the j)laces of the country, both 
“ great and small, as in cities and castles, or 
‘ small towns, and this to teach us to profit gene- 
“ rally unto men, and not to forbear to preach 

to a people because they are few, and our name 
“ may not, in consequence, be great. For we 
“ should labour for God, and from him hope for 
“ our reward. There is no doubt, that Christ 
“ went into small uplandish towns, as to Beth- 
“ phage, and Cana in Galilee ; for Christ went to 
“ all those places where he wished to do good. 

“ And he laboured not thus for gain, for he was 
“ not smitten ,/ith pride or with covetousness. 

In a subsequ* at discourse, he remarks, that “ it 
“ was ever tlic macner of Josus to speak the 

iiib. Kcp;. wiii. 1). ix. 134. 
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c HA p. “ •words of God, wherever he knew that they 

“ woidd be profitable to otliers who heard them ; 

“ and hence Christ often preached, now at meat, 
“ and now at supper, and indeed at whatever time 
“ it was convenient for others to hear him.”'^' It 
is accordingly regretted, that the “ cralt of the 
“ fiend” had given that form to the jiirisdielion of 
the prelates, which greatly jn’cvented good men 
in their attempts to imitate those rctircfl efforts in 
the cause of humanity and religion, which appear 
so lovely in the history of the Saviour. While 
Hebrew jU'iests admitted the Master to their syna- 
gogues, the succc-ssors t)l’ the a})ostles are said to 
exclude his servants from their churches. 

In an ex[)osition of the ('i)istle rc;ad on the 
third Sunday after advent, lu' thus ])roceeds ; - 

Let a man so guess of us, as of the ministers ol’ 
“ God, and as dispensers of his services. And, il 
“ each man should be I’ound true in this matter, 
“ ])riests, both high and low, slnnild be found 
“ more true. Hut most foul is the failure and 
“ the sin of |)riests in this respect. As if ashamed 
“ to appear as the servants (tf ('hrist, the pope 
“ and his bishops show the. lifi^ of emperors, and 
“ of the lordly in the world, and not the living of 
“ (.dirist. But since Christ hated such things, 
“ they give us no room to guess them to be the 
“ ministers of Christ. And so tlnyv fail in the 
“ first lesson whit.h Haul teacheth in this scrip- 
“ ture. Lord ! what good doth the idle talk of the 
“ ])ope, who must be called of num most blessed 
“ father, and bishops most reverend men, while 
‘ tiieir life is discordant from that of Cdirist In 

Horn. Ilil). IG g. |). jiH ” 11,1,1. i:;i. 
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“ SO taking of those names, tliey show that they 

“ are on the fiend’s side, and children of the father 

“ of falsehood. After 8t. Gregory, the pope may 
“ say, that he is the servant of the servants of 
“ God, but his life reverseth his name; for he 
“ faileth to follow Christ, and is not the dispenser 
“ of the services which God hath bidden, but de- 
“ parteth from this service to that lordship which 
“ cnii)crors have bestowed. And thus, all the 
“ services of the chureh, which Christ hath ap- 
“ pointed to his priests, arc turned aside, so that 
“ if men will take heed to that service which 
“ Christ hath thus limited, it is all turned upside 
“ down, and hypocrites are become rulers. 

But it would have been of small ser vice to have 
shown that the ruling clergy were little worthy of 
the regard which their titles claimed for them, 
unJess some protection could be afforded from the 
usual consecjucnces of clerical displeasure. To 
this point the remaining portion of the sermon 
distinctly relates. The apostle is noticed as 
affirming, “ that in his case it was a small thing 
“to be judged of man's judgment;" and from 
this it is observed, “that men should not suppose 
“ themselves injured by the blind judginent of 
“ men, since God will judge all things, whether 
“ to good or evil. Paul therefore taketh little 
“ heed to the judgment that man judgeth, for 
“ he knew well, from the scriptui’cs, that if God 
“ judgeth thus, then man’s judgment must stand, 

“ and not cls^. Thus there are two days of 
“ judgment, le day of the Lord, and man’s 
“ day. The day of Mic Lord is the day of doom, 


•:' Ibid. 
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CHAP, “when he shall judge all manner of men; the 
— ^ — “ day of man is now present, when man judgeth, 
“ and by the law of man. Now every present 
“ judgment must be reversed, if it ought reverseth 
“ reason. But at the day of doom, all shall stand 
“ according to the judgment of God. That is the 
“ day of the Lord, because then all shall be as he 
“ will, and nothing shall reverse his judgment; 
“ and St. Paul therefore .saith, ‘ .Judge nothing 
“ before the time, until the time of the Lord come, 
“ the which shall light the hidden things of dark- 
“ ness, and shall make known the counsels of the 
“ heart.’ — And this moveth many men to think 
“ day and night upon the law of God, for that 
“ Icadeth to a knowledge of what is God's will, 
“ and without a knowledge of this should man do 
“ nothing, and this also moveth men to forsake 
“ the judgment of man. To St. Paul, the truth 
“ of holy writ, which is the will of the hrst .Judge, 
“ was enough until doomsday. Stewards of the 
“ chinch, therefore, should not judge merely ae- 
“ cording to their own will, but always accord- 
“ ing to the law of God, and in things of which 
“ they are certain. But the laws and judgments 
“ which Antichrist has brought in, and added 
“ to the law' of (xod, mar too much the church of 
“ Christ. For with the stewards of the church, 
“ the laws of Antichrist are the rules by which 
“ they make officers therein ; and to deceive the 
“ laity. Antichrist challengeth to be, in such things. 
“ I'ully God's fellow; for he affirms that, if he 
“ jiidgetli thus, his will should be taken for rea.son. 
“ whereas this is- the highest point that falletli 
” to the godhead. Popes, and kings, therefore. 
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“ should seek a reason above their own will, for chap, 
“such blasphemy often bringeth to men more__ll_ 
“ than the pride of Lucifer. He said he would 
“ ascend, and be like the Most High, but he chal- 
“ lenged not to be the fellow of God, even with 
“ him, or passing him ! May God bring down 
“ this pride, and help, that his word may reverse 
“that of the fiend! Well indeed, 1 know, that 
“ when it is at the highest, this smoke shall dis- 
“ ai)pear.” The advice of the preacher in con- 
clusion is, that his hearers should study the 
will of God, and thus learn to cherish an inde- 
pendence of the judgments pronounced upon 
them by “ popes or prelates,” inasmuch as such 
decisions “ stretch not to doomsday ” — the pe- 
riod, when the will of God shall be felt as su- 
preme, and unalterable. 

JGne more extract must be sufficient, to illus- 
trate the manner in which the reformer was accus- 
tomed to notice the disorders of the hierarchy 
from the pulpit. “ freedom,” it is remarked, “is 
“ much coveted, as men know by nature, but 
“ much more should Christian men covet the 
“ better freedom of Christ. It is known, however, 

“ that Antichrist hath enthralled the church more 
“ than it was under the old law, though then 
“ the service was not to be borne. New laws are 
“ now made by Antichrist, and such as are not 
“ founded on the laws of the Saviour. More 
“ ceremonies too are now brought in than were 
“ in the old law, and more do they tarry men 
“ in coming f heaven, than did the traditions of 
“ the Scribes and Pharisees. • One cord of this 

Ifoiii, Bib. Kcj*. 
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C H Ai*. “ thraldom, is the lordsliip claimed by Antichrist, 

“ as being full lord both of spirituals and tem- 

“ porals. Thus he turneth Christian men aside 
“ from serving Christ in Christian freedom ; so 
“ much so, that they might well say as the ])oet 
“ saith in his fable the frogs said to the har- 
“ row — ‘ Cursed be so many masters.’ For in 
“ this day, cdiristian men arc oppressed, now with 
“ popes, and now with bishojis, now with cardi- 
“ nals under popes, and now with prelates under 
“ bisho[)s, and now their head is assailed with 
“ censures, — in short, buffeted are they as men 
“ would serve a football. But certainly, if the 
“ liaptist were not worthy to louse the latchct of 
“ the shoe of Christ, Antichrist hath no power 
“ thus to imjiedc the freedom which Christ hath 
‘‘ bought. (,Uirist gave this freedom to men, that 
“ they might come to the bliss of Heaven with 
“ less ditliculty ; but Antichrist burdens them, that 
“ they may give him money. Foul, therefore, is 
“ this doing, with respect both to Cod and his 
“ law. I']ver also do these hypocrites dread lest 
“ Cod's law should be shown, and they shovdd 
“ thus be convicted of their falsehood. For Cod 
“ and his law are most jiowerful; and for a time, 
“ only, may these deceivers hold men in the 
“ thraldom of Satan. 

I'.Mr.,.!. Hut while these and similar evils were fre- 

ii'j (piently notii.ed in the sermons of the reformer, 

I nm- ami t he \ md always in this intrepid temper, the Hoek eom- 
1 mitted to his care, as rector of Lutterworth, was far 

. M, ,., ,. from being unaccustomed to the sound of themes 
111 ji e devotional in their character, and less con- 

‘‘ Jloiii. Hil). 
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nccted with the passions too commonly excited by chav. 

controversy. The following is the substance of a 1 

sermon delivered by him on a Christmas day, and 
upon the passage in Isaiah, beginning with the 
words, “ Unto us a child is born.” “ On this 
“ day we may affirm that a Child is born to us, 

“ since .lesus, according to our belief, was this 
“ day born. Both in figure, and in letter, God 
“ s|)alve of old to this intent, that to us a Child 
“ should be born, in whom we should have joy. 

“ From this s])ecch of Isaiah, three short lessons 
“ are to be delivered, that men may rejoice in the 
“ after-services of this Child. First, we hold it 
“ as a part of our faith, that as our first parents 
“ had sinned, there nrust be atonement made for 
“ it, according to the righteousness of God. For 
“ as God is merciful, so he is full of righteousness. 

“ Uut except he keep his righteousness in this 
“ point, how may he judge all the world ? There 
is no sin done but what is against God, but this 
‘ sin was done directly against the Lord Al- 
“ mighty, and Allrightfnl. The greater also the 
“ Lord is, against whom any sin is done, the 
“ greater always is the sin, — -just as to do against 
“ the king's bidding is deemed the greatest of 
“ offences. But tlic sin wliich is done against 
“ God’s bidding is greater without measure. God 
“ then, according to our belief, bitl Adam that In; 

“ should not cat of the apple. 1i"et he broke 
“God’s command; nor was he to be excused 
“ therein by his own weakness, by Eve, nor by 
“ the serpent . rod lienee, according to the righ- 
“ teousness ol’ God, this sin must always be pu- 
“ nished. It is u:> sj eak lightly, to say that God 
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I. 


“ might of his mere power forgive this sin, withoxit 
“ the atonement which was made for it, since the 
“ justice of God would not suffer this, but rc- 
“ quires that every trespass be punished either in 
“ earth or in hell. God may not accept a person, 
“ to forgive him his sin without an atonement, 
“ else he must give free licence to sin, both in 
“ angels and men, and then sin were no sin, and 
“ our God were no God ! ^ 

“ Such is the first lesson we take as a part of our 
“ faith ; the second is, that the ])erson who may 
“ make atonement for the sin of our first father, 
“ must needs be God and man. For as man’s nature 
“ trespassed, so must man's nature render atone- 
“ ment. An angel therefore would attem])t in vain 
“ to make atonement for man, for he has not tlu; 
“ ])ower to do it, nor was his the nature that here 
“ sinned. But since all men form one persop, if 
“ any member of this person maketh atonement, 
“ the whole person maketh it. But we may see 
“ that if God made a man of nought, or strictly 
“ anew, after the manner of Adam, yet he were 
“ bound to God, to the extent of his power for 
“ himself, having nothing wherewith to mak(' 
“ atonement for his own, or for Adam’s sin. 
“ Since then, atonement must be made for the 
“ sin of Adam, as we have shown, the person 
“ to make the atonement must be God and man. 
“ for then the worthine.ss of this person’s deeds 
“ were even with the unworlhiness of the sin. 
From this necessity of an atonement for sin, 
and of the incarnation that it miglit be made, the 
conclusion is said to iollow, that the Cduld born 
must needs be God and man. The doctrine of 
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the discourse is then made to assume a practical chap. 

bearing. “ And we suppose,” observes the 

preacher, “ that this Child is only born to the 
“ men who follow him in his manner of life, for 
“ he was born against others. The men who are 
“ unjust and proud, and who rebel against God, 

“ may read their judgment in the person of Christ. 

“ By him, they must needs be condemned, and 
“ most certainly if they continue wicked toward 
“ his 8])irit to their death. And if we covet sin- 
“ cerely that this Child may prove to be born to 
“ us; have we joy of him, and follow we him in 
“ these three virtues, in righteousness, and meek- 
“ ness, and in patience for our God. For whoever 
“ shall be against Christ and his Spirit in these 
“ unto his death, must needs be condemned of 
“ this Child, as others must needs be saved. And 
“ thus the joy professed in this Child, who was 
“ all meekness, and lull of virtues, should make 
men to be children in malice, and then they 
“ would well keep this festival. To those who 
“ would indulge in strife, I would say that the 
“ Child who is born is also Prince of peace, and 
“ loveth peace, and contemneth men contrary 
“ to peace. Reflect we then how Christ came 
“ in the lulness of time, when he should ; and 
“ how he came in meekness, teaching us this at 
“ his birth ; and how he came in patience, con- 
“ tinning even from his birth unto his death ; and 
“ follow we him in these things, for the joy that 
“ we here have in him, and because this joy 
“ in the patien e of Christ bringeth to joy that 
ever shall last.” “ 


Horn. Bil». 
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The doctrines of scripture with regard to tlic 
person of Christ, and his siitterings considered as 
the price of our redemption, are of frequent occur- 
rence in these discourses. It was in the following 
manner that the reformer generally spoke on the 
latter subject. Men mark the passion of Christ, 
and print it on their heart, somewhat to follow 
it. It was the most voluntary passion that ever 
‘‘ was suffered, and the most painful. It was 
most voluntiirip and so most meritorious. Hence, 
when Christ went to Jerusalem, he foretold 
the form of his passion to his disciples, and he 
“ who before concealed himself to come to the 
“ city, came now to his suffering in a way to 
shew his free will. Hence also he saith at the 
supper, ^ With di'sire have ( coveted to cat ol‘ 
this passover with you/ The desire of his god- 
head, and the desire of his manhood, moved him 
to eat thereof, and alterwards to suffer. But 
all this was significant, and in figure of his last 
'' supper winch he (‘aU’th in heaven with the nu n 
whom he hath cliosen. And since (Uirist sul* 
‘Mered thus cheerfully for the sins ol his bi’Cthrmi, 

“ tlu‘y should sutler gratelully for their own sins. , 
and should purpose to forsake tluun. This, in- 
“ deed, is the cause why Ciod woidd have tlu' 

“ passi(jn of Christ rehcai'sed -tlu* profit of tin- 
“ brethren of (Jnist, and not his own. But tin 
“ juun of* Christ’s passion, passt'd all other pain. 

“ for he was the most temha’ of imm, and ir^ 
‘Mniddhi age ; and Cod, by miraede, allowed his 
niicd to suffer, (or elsi*, by his joy, he might 
‘ 11 >t have known sorrow. In (Mirist s passion, 
indeed, weia; all things, ^vhich could inakn 
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“ his pain great, and so make it the more mcri- 

“ torious. The place was solemn, and the day 

“ also, and the hour, the most so known to Jews, 

“ or heathen men ; and the ingratitude, and con- 
“ tempt were most ; for men who should most 
“ have loved Christ, ordained the foulest death, 

“ in return for his deepest kindness ! We should 
“ also believe, that Christ suffered not, in any 
“ manner, but for some certain reason ; for he 
“ is boLh God and man, who made all things in 
“ their number, and so would frame his passion 
“ to answer to the greatness of man’s sin. Fol- 
“ low we then after Christ in his blessed passion, 

“ and keep we ourselves from sin hei'caftcr, and 
“ gather we a devout mind from him.'”''' The 
reader will remember, that these devotional in- 
structions were prepared for the usual auditory of 
a parish ehureh in the fourteenth century. 

The following passages were intended by the ''...inn. .,f 
jireaeher, to explain the only sense in which he 
et.'ild admit that men might be said to “ deserve ’ 
the felicities of heaven. “ We .should know that 
“ faith is a gift of God, and that it may not be 
“ given to men cxce|)t it be graciously. Thus. 

“ indeed, all the good which men have is of God. 

“ and accordingly when God rewardeth a good 
“ w'ork of man, he crowncth his oAvn gift. This 
“ then is also of grace, even as all things are of 
“ grace that incu have according to the will of 
“ God. God’s goodness is the first cause why 
“ he confers an;> <>,ood on man ; and so it may not 
“ be that (fod do dh good to men, but if he do it 
“ freely, by his own grace; and with this undcr- 


VO E. II. 
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“ stood, we shall grant that men deserve of God.” 
But the doctrine of short-sighted men “ as was 
“ Pelagius, and others, who conceive that nothing 
“ may be, unless it be of itself, as arc mere sub- 
“ stances, is to be scorned, and left to idiots.” It 
is then remarked, in connexion with the story ol 
the centurion, whose faith had elicited the above 
observation, “ Learn we of this knight, to be 
“ meek in heart, and in word, and in deed ; for 
“ he granted first, that he was under man’s power, 

“ and yet by power of man he might do many 
“ things ; much more should we know that we 
“ are under God’s power, and that we may do 
“ nothing but by the power of God; and woe shall 
“ hereafter be to us, if wc abuse this jiowcr. 

“ This root of meekness, tlierefore, should pro- 
“ duce in us all otiicr virtues.” It is evident 
that, in the mind of the reformer, the doctrine of 
these passages, dangerous as its tendencies are 
sometimes said to be, was connected with a 
feeling of the most sincere devotion. 

It is thus he endeavours to strcimtlien the mind 

o 

of tlie Christian worshij)per, while suffering under 
the adversities of life, and especially from the 
contempt of men. “ As men who are in a fever 
“ desire not that which were best for them, so 
“ men in sin covet not that which is best for 
“ them in this world. The world said that the 
apostles were fools, and ibrsaken of God ; and 
“ so it would say to-day of all who live like 
“ them ; for worldly joy, and earthly possessions 
“ alone plcaseth them, wliile of heavenly things, 

“ and of a right following after Christ, they savour 
not. And this their choice, in the j)rcscnt , 
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“ world, is a inanilbst proof against them, that, in chap. 
“ soul, tlicy are not holy, but turned aside to the — ' — 
“ things of the world. For as the palate of a 
“ sick man, distempered from good meat, moveth 
“ liim to covet things contrary to his health, so it 
“ is with the soul of man when it savoureth not 
“ of the law of God. And as the want of na- 
“ tural appetite is a deadly sign to man, so a 
“ wanting of sjiiritual relish for God’s word is a 
“ sign of his second death.” Yet men are said to 
judge of their participation in the favour of God, 
by the success of their worldly enterprises. But 
to expose this error, it is observed, '' we should 
“ leave these sensible signs, and take the e.xamplc 
“ of holy men, as of Christ, and his apostles; how 
“ they had not their bliss on earth, but that here 
“ Christ ordained them pain, and the hatred of 
“ the world, even much suftering to the men 
“ Whom he most loved, — and this, to teach us 
'■ how to follow him.” It is therefore said to 
lollow, that in this world the marks of patient 
suffering should much rather be taken as those 
which besjieak the love of God.*'^ 

The connexion between this indciiendence of 

* l)elwi-«*n 

terrestrial evils, and the faith of the gos])cl, is''''i' ""> 

^ ^ devotion. 

thus pointed out. If thou hast a full belief of 
“ Christ, how he lived here on the earth, and 
“ how he overcame the world, thou also over- 
“ comest it, as a kind son. For if thou takest 
“ heed how Christ despised the world, and fol- 
“ lowest him here, as thou shouldst by the faith 
“ of the Father thou must needs overcome it. 

“ And here it is manifest what many men are in 

lloiii. aih. Uf ij. p. 7S. 
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CHAP. “ this world. They arc not born of God, nor do 
— ^ “ they believe in Christ. For if this belief were 
“ in them, they should follow Clirist in the tnan- 
“ ner of his life, but they arc not of faith, as will 
“ be known in the day of doom. What man 
“ should fully believe that the day of doom will 
“ be anon, and that God shall then judge men, 
“ after what they have been in his cause, and not 
“ prepare himself to I’ollow Christ for this bless- 
“ ing- thereof? Either the belief of such men 
“ sleepeth, or they want a right belief; since 
“ men who love this world, and rest in the lusts 
“ thereof, live as if God had never spoken as in 
“ his word, or would jail to judge, them lor their 
“ doing. To all Christian men, therefore, the 
“ faith of Christ’s lil’e is needful, and hence we 
“ should know the gos[)el, for this telleth the be- 
“ lief of Christ.'”" 

Hnin. Hi!). Resf |),70. It may be liad been ]>ic.s nte«l to llic pulilic., not 
due to iiiy.seir to state, that previous to lia\e tliev bee i at all (pioted, sii as to 
tlie publication of th*' pia sent work, no as.sist llo* n a ler in furmiiii; anv polg 
inlbrinatior), jit all .salisf.u'tort . as to nient i cspci't ng them. Note to t!i- 
the general eb.ii actor of tbf.se boii;ilic‘s ‘-••cond editioi 
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CHAPTER II. 


IIISICIIY OF ATir.Mns TOWARD A TR A NSI. AXIOM OF THE SCItlPTl’RES IMi 
iin: LA\oi’A(;r. of this countuy rffore the age or wvri.iFFi 

JHK ANGI.O-SAXOM OEERGY HY THE A N G I.O-N’O R M AN . W 

PCRFOSF, AS EMIUIAGING A TR A NSEATION OF THE AVHOEF, A Ol.L’M AM) 

ns GEMRAE CIRCHEATION, STRUril.Y A NOVEI.TV. THIS AIIIR.A 

RNKMl'lON. SOMF. LT UCF AIM'A S'CES FAVOUR AP.T.E TO IHIS ENTERTRlS 

EXIUAdS EXHIIUITN'O THE REFORMER’S MANNER OF DEFENDING THIS 
1,1 FORT. THE INSURRECTION OF THE COMMONS. 

Tii,\i’ the gospel was known to the people of 
this island, before the close of the first century, 
is the general testimony of historians. ' Three 
centuries, also, intervened, before that connexion 
between the subject [jrovinces of Britain and the 
( apital of the ein[)irc, wliich had led to this diffu- 
siiMi of Christianity, was dissolved. c have no 
authority, however, for su])posing, that any por- 
tion of the sacred writings was possessed by oiir 
Celtic ancestors, during that period, in the verna- 
cular tongue. With the few, indeed, who could 
read, the Latin, though introduced by their con- 
([uerors, was the [)rinei[)al object of attention;’ 
and the importance of obtaining the scriptures iii 
their own dialect, which this circumstance served 
greatly to diminish, was probably overlooked. 
Sid)sccpicntly, il e religion of the Britons must 

' Usher, Stillingfloet , . Ironi the pievalenee t)( tl\e L.illii lan- 

^ ^ ita A'^rie. \\I. (■iltla «^Rai';e, Hrllain iRig,lit ha\ e Let ti called 

The last writer th'-ei >1 s, ih: a lioiiiaii ralher tliari a iJt itish island 
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have suftcred much from their protracted war 
with the Saxons ; and after the arrival of Augus- 
tine, nearly a century w'^as occupied in bringing- 
the disciples of Odin to their partial acknowledg- 
ment of the God of the Christians. 

It was in the seventh century that Cedman, 
an Anglo-Saxon monk, produced a composition, 
wliich claimed the attention of liis countrymen, 
as exhibiting the first apjdication of their lan- 
guage to sacred poetry ; and as tlic lirst attempt 
to render any part of the ins[)ired volume in the 
speech of our forefathers.’ This poem, w'hieh has 
all the marks of the anticpiity assigned to it, in- 
cludes the leading events of Old Testament his- 
tory, as the creation of the world, the fall of 
angels and of man, the deluge, the dc'parture 
from Egypt, the entrance upon Canaan, witli 
some subsecpient occurrences. In the following 
century, Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne; and 
Giithlac, the celebrated anchoret, are among 
the -authors of the Anglo-Saxon versions of the 
Psalter. In the same age, the venerable Bede 
pfefers his claim to the honour of a literal trans- 


* IV'tlo, iv. ‘Jl. On this interesting 
.Milijert, .Mr. Ia-\vl>'> volume, intitlcil 
“ A History Ilf tl:e Ihigll.sli Trarisln- 
tion.s of (he Hihle, ' is well known; also 
;t le.sser work l>\ Jolinsoii. The latter 
prodtielioa, liowet er, thou;;li rre<|Ut‘nlly 
eltfd as an aiithoiilv, and hononnal 
willi fi jthu’e anion;; hi.sljop \\ at.son's 
Tlieologieal Trael.s, is .stian;;ely into - 
curate, i have lound no bette’r 
than Mr. Haher, a ;;enllenian 1(» wlio.se 
ili.seer irnent the jiuhlie are imlehted 
for a r OI irit of \\ yi liHe’s New 'r« s(a- 
iiei.i. T’o tiiat work a eliapter is pre- 
tlxed, intitled, “ .\ti Ifistoiieai .Xeminnt 
'* of (he .Saxon and Ffij^li.sh \ <’i.sions 


“ ef ilie Seilpturcs, pretinns to ti 
“ opetiino- of the I'irteenth (’eiituiv. 
and it determines everv (jiie.slion « a 
this .snhjm't to the time of \V \ elide. 
The brief memoirs of our rel'otiiiti. 
piihlislied in eoimexioii with the saim 
work, I "hoiild have tioticed in ih 
JVefaee, had I not heeri .sen.sihle tin ' 
the writer is tf)o well ae<niainte(l with 
Ihejiv thing.s, not to he fully aw.’iie. 
tliat Ills notices re.spectin;; the .sacrni 
.seriptures, and lii.s enl:iri!;«’d ami i'' 

A ised catalo;j;ne of the Wn iille imni" 
srript.M, impart to that poilion nl I"' 
puhlii ation its chief value. 
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lation of St.John’s gospel.^ A manuscript copy chap. 

of the Latin gospels, with a Saxon version inter- i 

lined, known by the name of the Durham book, 
is attributed on probable evidence to about the 
time of Alfred.* The Rushworth Gloss, is a:w.>. 
Latin transcript of the same portion of the sacred 
volume, with a Saxon translation, introduced after 
the same manner, the latter being apparently the 
jH’oduction of the tenth century.® Among the 
valuable manuscripts of Benet College, Cam- 
bridge, is a third copy of the gospels in the 
Saxon tongue, written a little before the con- 
quest ; and a fourth, which belongs to the same i" ’<' 
period, and appears to have been cojiied from the 
former, may be seen in the Bodleian library.^ 

But an ecclesiastic, who did more than all his 
brethren toward supplying his countrymen with 
the scriptures in their owm language, was Elfric. 

This industrious scholar lived during the reign 
o' Ethelrcd, and subscribes himself, at different 
l-vi iods, as monk, mass priest, and abbot. In his lodo. 
epitome of the Old and New Testament, coni- 
j)osed for Sigwerd, a nobleman, we are informed, 
that at the request of various persons, he had 
translated the Bcntatcuch, the books of Joshua 
and Judges, those of Ivsther, .Tob. and Judith, 
also the two books of Maccabees, with part of 
the first and second book of Kings. Alfred, 

^ Baber. Culhberti Vita Ven. Bedjr, it.** former posses.sor, John Ru.sbworth, 

’ It is preserved iu the British Ksq. of Lincoln’s - inn. Baber, ubi 
Museum, Nero, D.iv. ar-.ri i - ileseribed supra, 
by Mr. Baber, as tlie linrst .specimen ~ Ibid. 

of Saxon calligraphy ar decoration ^ Turner’s Hist. iii. 112. Baber, 
extant. The extent of LI flic’s labours is 

Thi.s is in the. Bodlc'mi, D. x\' . Learnt, as ..stated above, from various 
No. 31)61. It derived it> mine fn .i incidental notices occurring in such of 
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c iiAP. Avilose name is associated by the admiration of 
^ — our ancestors, with almost every thing enlight- 
ened in their polity or religion, is noticed as 
having prefixed a translation of certain jiassages 
from the Mosaic writings to his code of laws ; 
and he is said to have made a considerable ])ro- 
gress in a Saxon version of the Psalms a little 
jnevious to his death.” 

ity ii.. This, however, is the extent of our information, 
Nonnin. ou tliis iutcresting question, as connected with 
the Anglo-Saxon period of our history. The 
Anglo-Norman clergy were far more com])elent 
to have supplied their flock with this etiicient 
means of sacred knowledge ; but, in this resyiect, 
the example of their predecessors was slighted, 
or rather disapproved. Some fragments of scrip- 
tural truth may have been preserved by means of 
certain lessons which occurrc'd in the ritual of the 
period ; but the first attempt, alter the conquest, 
to place any more complete jiortion of the scrip- 
tures before the Ihiglish people, appears to have 
been made by the author of a rhyming paraphrase 
on the (Jospels and the .Acts of the Apostles, iu- 
titlcd “ Ormidum.""’ Subseipient to the date ol 
this work, which evidently belongs to one of the 


his works a.s ii.'i\c dt secndetl to us. 
I/i his I'^piloinc .it the Old uiul New 
"J'« .slaujtnf , lie Ij.'js uot only made hi.s 
S' h ( tiini from t'le scrijitures, hut has 
fieqiM iifly added things lo tlie sacred 
stor) iVorii other wrilius^s. A <ro|»y of 
this work, jiriuted with an Kn){li.sh 
Ir.inslation liy William l/Isie in 

in (he Itodleian, and another has 
her n for sfoiie time in m} {>o.s.s«*s.sinn. 
It is .ns it hegMii> ; “ Ahhot I'dfiiki , 
“ greeteth fiiemily Sigwenl, at 1‘hist 
■ H> olon. 'I’nie it is I tell thee, tli.it 


“ very wise is he wlio spraketh hv lii" 
“ tloin^.s ; and well procoedclh he hoth 
“ with (lod and with the world, who 
“ furriishetli himsidf with i^otid works. 
“ And \cry plain it i.> in holy scrip 
“ tnie, that Indy men employ c*d in wili 
“ doiiu;, were in this world held in 
'* |;o(m! reputation.” 

'' .Spelman, i. d.'il. Prefatio 
AInredi, M. ad Ta'^e.s snas. See also 
JSuher, fi'i. 

ihid. Ihulh i;in. .Innin.s, i. 
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earliest stages of our language, we perceive a ciiaf, 

similar application of mind in a collection of me- i — 

trical pieces, called Salus Animm, or in English, 

Sowlehele.’'" In the huge volume thus de- 
signated, the materials are not all of the same 
class. The object of the compiler, or transcriber, 
seems to have been to furnish a complete body of 
legendary and scriptural history in verse, or rather 
to collect into one view, all the religious history 
he could hnd. It professes, however, to exhibit 
an outline, both of the Old and New Testament, 
and its composition is supposed to have preceded i3oi>. 
the opening of the fourteenth century. In Benet 
College, Cambridge, there is another work of the 
same description, the offspring of the same period, 
and containing notices of the principal events re- 
corded in the books of Genesis and Exodus. In 
that collection, there is also a copy of the Psalms 
in "English metre, which is attributed to about 
the year J 300 ; and two tran.scripts, of nearly the 
saiiK antiquity, have been preserved — the one in 
the Bodleian library, the other in that of Sir 
Robert Cotton.'* But it is not until the middle 
of the following century, that we trace the re- 
motest attempt to produce a literal translation i i^i- 
even of detached portions ol' the scriptures. The 
effort then made was by Richard Roll, called the 
Hermit of Ilampolc. His labours, also, were re- 
stricted to a little more than half the book of 
Psalms, and to tlicse a devotional commentary 
was annexed, ('on tern purary with this recluse, 
were some devoet men among the clergy, who 

“ Wartoir.s Mislury of I’oct V, sod. i. M8S. Bodleian, 77H, Biiber. 

’ “ i . id. t»5. 
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produced translations of such passages from the 
scriptures as were prominent in the offices of the 
church ; while others ventured to complete sepa- 
rate versions of the gospels, or the epistles. The 
persons thus laudably employed were certainly 
lew in number; but parts of St. Mark, and of St. 
Luke, and of sev'eral among the epistles, are in- 
cluded in the results of their labour which have 
descended to ns. It should be added, that 
these versions, which are of various merit, were 
generally guarded by a comment. 

From these details, as the sum of our informa- 
tion on the point to which they refer, it is evi- 
dent, first, that a literal translation, of the entire 
scriptures — the laborious enterprise completed by 
Wycliffe about this period — was strictly a novel 
event in our religious history ; and, secondly, 
that the publication of such a work, to be the 
property, not of distinguished individuals, but of 
the people iiy general, was a measure far beyond 
any thing contemplated by his inecursors in the 
labours of translation. The only ground of sus- 
picion, in the least degree plausible, as to the 
claims of Wycliffe to the originalty asserted, is 
(;o;itained in a production described as “ a Pro- 
logue to the ilible, ’ and in a manuscript of the 
liodleian. The writer of the Prologue speaks of 
Ijcing employed in translating the whole Bible, 
and refers also to an existing version. But that 
this document has been erroneously attributed to 
\v ycliffc, is uncpicstionable, as it adverts to more 
than one event subsetpient to the decease of our 


Biibt r, fU), <>7. fit'wi.s. 
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reformer. “ In the Oxford manuscript, also, every c ha i*. 

thing depends on the date attached to it ; but 

here an erasure has evidently been etfectcd ; and 
it is hardly to be doubted, that to supply the 
vacancy thus produced, would be to make the 
work a production of the year 1408.'® The author 
of the Prologue, noticed above, refers to an “ En- 
“ glyshe Bible of late translated,” by which he 
evidently intends that produced by the rector of 
Lutterworth. In the esteem of the reformer’s 
opponents, to have produced our first translation 
of the sacred writings must have been a very 
doubtful honour. It is nevertheless one, of which 
they have been not a little concerned to deprive 
him. 

Had their zeal in this particular been much 
better sustained by authority, the testimony of resp."'"''' 
Knighton must have been sufficient for ever to de- ei's 
termine the ciucstion with the unprejudiced en- '* 
t|u;rer. That historian must be allpwed to have 
khown the customs of his contemporaries, and 
especially the place assigned by his own order 
to the inspired records, rpiitc as well as any mo- 
dern writer. Adverting to the zeal of Wyclitl'e 
in rendering the scriptures the property of the 
people, he thus writes ; “ Christ delivered his 
“ gospel to the clergy and doctors of the church, 

“ that they might administer to the laity and to 
“ weaker persons, according to the state of the 

It is n curious prodnd'on, and •'* Baber. Hi.storical Account and 
lias been twice printe.l. ’'le refe- Memoirs of VV id if, Th pre.sent state 

cc.s to John Gersdii, f< a novel of the nutuerals reforre I to as fol- 
rogolation in the Uni or of Ox- low.s, MCTI' \lil. To apply the va- 
tord. and to tin* proc edio s of tiie caiiey would be, we in y reasonalilv 
parliament in Uill5, dtt ‘rn.i.ie its dat< supnose,* to form the dide assumed in 

ubs(?((m>iit to the ti r of ^V vditfe. the text. 
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“ times and the wants of men. But this master 
“ JohnWyclitte translated it out of Latin into En- 
“ glish, and thus laid it more open to the laity, and 
“ to women, who could read, than it had formerly 
“ been to the most learned of the clergy, even to 
“ those of them who had the best understanding. 
‘ And in this way the gospel pearl is cast abroad, 
“ and trodden under foot of swine, and that which 
“ was before precious to both clergy and laity, is 
“ rendered, as it were, the common jest of both. 
“ The jewel of the church is turned into the sport 
“ of the people, and what was hitherto the principal 
“ gift of the clergy and divines, is made for ever 
“ common to the laity.”"' It was thus the canon 
of Leicester licwailcd the translation of the Bible 
into the language of his country. To him, it not 
only a])peared as a novelty in the history ofofteuees, 
but as an innovation on ecclesiastical dis( i[din(', 
amounting to nothing short of sacrilege, and as 
tending to destroy even the appearances of religion. 
A'or can we forbear to regard his sentiments, in 
this respect, as those of his order in the fourteenth 


I)c KvcnliljiJs Col. 2(311. To (In* 
.same ell’crt is tlit* derision of ati Fni^- 
lislt Cotincil in 1 IBH, wilb (he nrcli- 
hi.sliop AriJiidel .it il.s head. “ 'I he 
“ f raii.slafioti of (lie text of holy .serip- 
Inre.s out of one tongue into another 
“ i.s a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome 
“ testifies, heeause it is not ea.sy to 
“make the virse in all r« speel.s the 
‘ (he same. Therefore we enact, and 
“ ordtiin, that no one heiieefortli do, 
“ hy his own authority, tran.slate any 
“ test ol holy scripture into (he Fng- 
“ li>li tonguf', r any oilier, !>y way of 
“ l.oiok or fr< .ili.se ; nor let any such 
“hook or Irtalise now latvly muii- 
“ ]>osed in the fitne of John Wyclill'e 


“ afore.said, or since, or hereafter to 
“ to he composed, he read in whole 
“ or in part, in puhlic or in private, 
“ under the p.ain of the greater exeom- 
“ munieation. " Wilkins, (’oncilia, 
iii. 317. 'J’he .spirit of this enactnnmt 
was evidently (hut of the majority ol 
the clergy in the age of Wyclille. lit; 
dese.rihes them as anirming it to he 
“ heresy to .>peak of the holy scrip- 
“ tur< s in Fnglish.” But tins i.s saiil 
to he a (;on<leniiia(ion of “ the Holy 
“ (.'lio.sl, who lir.sl gave the scriptures in 
“ longut.s to (he apostles of (llirist, a.s 
“it is wrilltui, to .speak the won! in 
“ all languages that were ordained ol 
“ (iod under heaven.’’ W icket. 
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century. Tlic historian no doubt knew that frag- c ii a p. 

merits, and even considerable jrortions of holy writ, ^ — 

had been clothed in this unconsecrated dialect ; 
but he also knew, that, hitherto, they were merely 
parts of that secreted volume which had been so 
rendered, and that these curious documents sel- 
dom passed into the hands of the laity, and that 
they were never meant to pass into those of the 
peojrlc. Hence, to invite the community, with- 
out distinction, to the study of the gospel, exhort- 
ing them to regulate their present conduct, and 
their hopes and fears in relation to the future, 
purely by its sanctions, is described as the as- 
sumption of ground for which no precedent could 
be pleaded, and is justly viewed as threatening 
the existing fabric of ecclesiastical power witli 
dissolution. 

Previous to the conquest, and through a con- 
sidfcrable interval afterwards, there was little evil 
to he apprehended from any such employment 
ot (he Jiible. The repose of ignorance was too 
profound to be readily broken, and the vassalage, 
both of the body and of the mind, had been loo 
little disturbed to admit of being speedily re- 
moved. But in the age of Wyclitt’e, the aspect of 
society in England retained but a faint tracing 
of its earli<M’ features. The augmented population 
of the country, the progress of commerce, and of 
a representative government, and the ])artial 
revival of learning, had all contributed to im- 
])rovement ; and together with the bolder en- 
croachments of die pa[>acy, and that spirit of 
complaint and nsistance which these had pro- 
duced, were jire-eminc. lly favourable to the zeal 
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ciTAp. of our reformer as employed in applying tlu' 
popular language to the pure records of the gos- 
pel. His antagonists, we have seen, were by no 
means insensible to the probable results of the 
enterprise in which his energies were engaged ; 
and to his own discernment, they were obvious in 
a much greater degree. lie knew tliat to render 
the contents of the Bible familiar to the ])coplc, 
was to introduce a light which must impart a 
faithful colouring to the actions of men ; and that 
ignorance, and irreligion, might well tremble for 
their sway, when thus brought into nearest con- 
nection with their op))osites. ]N early twenty 

5'ears had now passed since his first dispute with 
the mendicants ; and during this period his writ- 
ings disclose a growing conviction as to the snfli- 
ciency of the scri[)turos, and the importance of 
the right of private judgment. The success, also, 
which attended his discussions on these poiitts, 
evidently j)rei)ared him for liis ])rescnt etforl ; tlie 
effect ot which, according to his enemies, was (n 
make the matters of the gospel revelation better 
known to the laity, and even to females, than thev 
had hitherto been to the most distinguished amoim 
ilie clergy. 


•' Ktii;{lit(»n, (’()!. ‘iiBn. Another 
fact, which w a.s hii^ldy hivotiruhle to 
Ifiis wt.rk of the reformer, is 

thus Ijrletly ,'in<i lutnitiously stuted hv 
M r. Halter ; “ l']ngtl.shinf'ri were now 
heginniiijg to he more attentive to 
“ tle ir own ton^jue. Before the con- 
st, the [utpnlar had heen 

aded by the Norniannir. After 
t fv'tiit, as the \orinaii lords iti- 
“ rrea.sed in powiT, their ttm^^uc he- 
“ c.tiiie tile laiij^uafTf of polished. socielv, 


“ of the law.s, and of the pleadin;;s i 
the courts of judicature. Ijatiu w 
“ used for the .services of the eliurc 
“ and the ireneral purpose.s of liter 
“ hire ; and the An^lo-Saxon leiiiaim 
“ ehielly cniiiiucd to the coininonalt 
“ In the tliirteenth century, the p 
“polar 1 at) he«^ati in dc 

“ ;;ree to re v er il.s rank ; the nohic 
“ and the hi;f|i r <d is of .socdel v, tli'l 
not, a« lici tofore, disdaiii to res 
“ to it a I a e, ll(Mpii;)i toie^ue ; ami < 
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Some extracts, illustrative of the arguments chap. 
with which the reformer opposed the clamours of- 
his adversaries on this question, will be expected 
by the reader. These we might select from nearly 
the whole of his writings, subsequent to the year 
1378. In one of his earliest vindications he thus 
writes ; “ As it is certain that the truth of the 
“'Christian faith becomes more evident the more 
“ the faith itself is known, and that lord bishops 
“ condemn in the ear of secular lords what is 
“ faithful and true, on account of hatred to the 
“ person who maintains it, — honest men are bound 
“ to declare the doctrine which they hold, not 
“ only in Latin, but in the vulgar tongue, that the 
“ truth may be more plainly and more widely 
“ known.” The writer then refers to an English 
treatise which he had previously addressed to 
secular lords, and in which he had urged them to 
reglilatc their life “ solely according to the law 
“ ef Christ.” That work is now lost, but the Latin 


*• ginal works, as well as translations 
“ from the productions of authors who 
** had written in French, now he^an (o 
“ appear in an English dress. But at 
** this period, it mast be allowed, our 
language was rough and unpoli.shed, 
** and those who wrote in it were 
“ authors who possessed few ideas of 
taste or elegance. In proportion, 
** liowever, as tlie tyrannical power of 
“ the harons declined, and as Mic paths 
which led to honour and distinction 
“ became more open to commoners, 
“ the English tongue, in the ft.iirtecnlh 
“ century, became more gfin.ral, and 
its improvements w'eie eo' dderablc. 
** The accessions it had re. l iv A, and 
** the changes it had expericuecd within 
. ** the last three centuries, wer*' at thi? 


“ period numerous and striking ■, for 
our language, a.'i it was now spoken 
“ by the noble and tin* huu ned, w a.s 
“ considerably enriched by words bor- 
“ rowed from the Eoman and Freneb 
“ dialects, and mueli altered in its pro- 
“ luinciation, its form, and its termina- 
“ tioiis. Among the lower orders of 
“ the people, however, upon wlioiti 
“ refinement makes but slow advances, 
“ English, witli respect to its great 
mass, preserved more of its Saxon 
“ origin and phraseology. Sueh was 
“ the slate of llu; vernacular tongue 
“ at 11k* lime itj which Wielif wrote. 
*• The reformer quiekl> discerned the. 
“ advantage which iniglil he derived 
“ from this ])ropilious circumstance.’* 
— ll’!emoirs of Wielif, 30, 37. 
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composition, under the same title, is preserved, 
and in this the author proceeds to state that 
“ those heretics ouglit not to be heard, who ima- 
“ ginc that tem})oral lords should not possess 
“ the law of God, but that it is sufficient for them 
“ to know what may be learnt from the lij>s of 
“ their priests and prelates.” The error of this 
doctrine is thus exposed : “ As the faith of the 
“ church is contained in the scriptures, the more 
“ these are known in an orthodox sense, the bet- 
“ ter. And since secular men should assuredly 
“ understand the faith, it shoidd be taught them 
“ in whatever language is best known to them. 
“ Inasmuch, also, as the doctrines of our faith 
“ arc more clearly and precisely expressed in the 
“ scriptures, than they may possibly be by jiriests, 
“ — seeing, if one may venture so to speak, that 
“ many prelates are but too ignorant of serijiture, 
“ while others conceal jiarts of scripture', — and as 
“ the verbal instructions of juiests have many 
“ other defects, the conclusion is abundantly 
“ ])lain, that believers should ascertain for them- 
“ selves the matters of their faith, by having the 
“ scriptures in a language which they fully undcr- 
“ stand. Besides, it was by faith, as de-scribed 
“ by the apostle (Heb. chap, xi.), that the saints 
“ of old overcame kingdoms, and hastened to 
‘ their own country. Why then should not the 
‘ things «jf faith be disclosed to the people now, 
“ so that they may comprehend them more 
'clearly? lie, in conscrpience, who sliall pre- 
‘ v*'nt this, (jf murmur against it, does his utmost 
to eoiitiniK; the jieople in a state of unbelief, 
and condemnation. Hence, also, the laws made 
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‘ ‘ by jH'clatcs arc not to be received as matters of c h a p. 

“ faith, nor are we to confide in their public in- ! 

“ structions, or in any of their words, but as they 
“ arc founded on holy writ ; for according to the 
“ constant doctrine of Augustine, the scriptures 
“ contain the whole of truth;”* and this translation 
“ of them should therefore do at least this good, 

“ viz. placing bishops and priests above suspicion 
“ as to the parts of it which they profess to cx- 
“ ])lain. Other means also, as prelates, the pope, 

“ and friars, may prove defective ; and to provide 
“ against this, Christ, and his apostles, evangelized 
“ the greater portion of the world, by making 
“ known the scriptures in a language which was 
“ familiar to the people. To this end, indeed, 

“ did the Holy Spirit endow them with the know- 
“ ledge of all tongues. Why, therefore, should 
“ imt the living disciples of Christ do as they did, 

“ ojiening the scriptures to the people so clearly 
“ and plainly that they may verily understand 
“ them, since, except to the unbeliever disposed 
“ to resist the Holy Spirit, the things contained in 
“scripture are no fiction?” The reformer then 
solemnly inculcates the doctrine of individual 
rcsi)onsibility, as extending to all the matters of 
faith and practice. From the certainty, also, that 
tlie answer of a prelate or a canonist will be of no 
avail, in the day when each man shall stand before 
the judgment-seat of the Redeemer, he again vin- 
dicates his appeal <<* the right of private judgment, 
and urges on the la ty the duty of a devout atten- 

Ooctrina Christiana, lil». ii. in lino “ orci’S of bl.sliops in the rluiiTh, uie 
ep. ad Vnlnsiamim, cited 1. • Lowi.s, * of greater authoiitj and dignitt lli.ni 
c. V. Walden, the known uidagnni.st * is (he authority of (he .sei jptures.' 
of WvclilVe, aflirmed, that “(he de- Malden. Doe. Tii. i. lih. ii. c. 21. 

VOL. 11. 
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CHAP, tion to whatever may promote their faith in the 

grace of the Saviour, and obedience to his will. 

From motives thus enlightened, did Wyclitle 
prosecute his translation of the Bible. How far 
he was assisted in this great work is unknown. 
There is a notice attached to one ol his Bibles, 
wdiich attributes a translation of a iiortion of 
Baruch to Nicholas Hereford. The statement is 
written in less durable ink than the volume itself, 
and in a different hand, but is jxrobably correct. 
We know that cojxics of the whole, or of parts, 
of the scriptures, in the language of the pco[>le. 
were now multiixlicd with surixrising rapidity."' 

Among the manuscripts which have escaped 


MS. Speculum Sccular'mm Dumi- 
noruin. l.'sser. Do Script. 1(10. c. v. 
Lewis, 0. V. Daher’s Historical Ac- 
count, (10. ccrtniti ohjcctions 

were urged agaiti.st (ranslatiiig the 
scripture.s into Kuglisli, it was re- 
marked that the same might bo .said of 
rendering them IVom the (baok itdo 
l*;itifj, since it was ccrtniti tliat the 
lifitiri.s had nit always u.scd their vrr- 
.sion with()ut ahu.sing it. And imn 
then; W( n-, who did not In-.'-ilatc to go 
the length of alliiinirig, that evil inn;-.! 
result from .suhinitting (lie .scriptures 
to an indiseriininato insjiection in any 
language. ft is thus that William 
Butler, a I'l ariciscan, and an tippoiient 
of Wyclitle, writes on this point : “ The 
“ prelates ought not to allow that any 
“ per.sofj .should rea»l the sniptures 
“ translated into Latin, at pleasure j 
*' hecaii.se, as e\p»;ri« rice proves, (his 
■' has been the occn.siori of many falling 
“ into heresies and errors. It is not, 
“ therefore, w ise that any one, whenso- 
“ ever and w heresoever he will, slioiiM 
“ be icft to the l ager .study of the 
“scripture?.” Usser, l)e Script. Kilt. 
Lewis, c. V. .Such was the dtiiger ap- 
preherub d from (his soor<-e, that some 
(W'v mIv years •iflC! W' vrblVe’;, decease, 


it was made a law’ of the university ol 
Oxford “ that no man .^hould learn di- 
“ \ inity, neither holy writ, except he 
“ had d»>nc his form in art ; that is, 
“ that hath coinmenceil in art, and halli 
“ been regent two years after, whlcli 
“ would bo nine years, or ten, befoit 
“ he woulil learn holy writ ! ” — Llu('i 
dariuin Jlihlioitim, c. xiii. 

Ibevions to tlie deci.^ion of the 
council of 'rrent on that suhjeet, main 
sound catholics di.scarded the aim- 
cryphal writings, which li.ad hecome 
appended to the (/Id 'rcstament. 
fCo.sin, on the (’anon.) W\<?lill. 
was guided cliiclly by the autlmrity d 
.feroinc, ami ridaintMl only such hooU 
in the sacred canon as are at present 
received hy the protestant churehes. 
“S.ilis est (eeelesiarii) (iio .sna militia 
“ hahere 22 lihros de veteri testamenlo 
“ aulheiitico.s * * * Non oportet eeele- 
“ Siam militantem illis libri.s eiedere 
“ tampiarii authentieis. MS. DeVeritale 
“ Scriptnr.T.” Yet to the close of his 
life he coiitiiiiied to cite the apocryphal 
book.H os ,i reputable, (hough not as an 
inspired authority. An evtraet from 
the ieformei*.s translation of the (thi 
resliiineiif may hr .sf cn in (he Ajipeii- 
di\, No. I . 
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the destroying hand of onr native inquisitors, are chap. 

several which appear to have been completed 1_ 

before the decease of the reformer. The effect 
we learn from other .sources besides the invectives 
of Knighton. It was at no mean cost of labour, 
reproach, and danger; and with a view, evidently, 
to the accomplishment of the most important ends, 
that this service was performed. The achieve- 
ment, indeed, is one, which of itself must vest the 
name of Wycliflfe with a peculiar halo, in the re- 
collections of every man regarding the dissolution 
of the ])aj)al thraldom in this island, as the fall of 
ignorance, oppression, and impiety. 

But while the reformer was employed in this rnsi.rr.cti..i. 
master-effort to enlighten tl)c piety of his country- 
imm, an insurrection broke out among the popu- 
lace, and one which ap]icaved to threaten the 
overthrow of every established authority. The 
event ffUs a promineut place in the general history 
of this period, and the enemies of Wycliffe cease 
not to insinuate, that the vdolcnce of the insur- 
gents arose, in no small degree, from the tendency 
of his projected innovations. Had the name of 
our reformer been wholly unconnected with this 
meniorable occurrence, a distinct notice of its 
causes and character would not have been foreicfu 
from the design of the present work. The zeal 
of his adversaries has rendered this indispensable. 

The inquiry, however, would interrupt our narra- 
tive very consideiably, and I have therefore 
thought it proper > place the substance of what 
may be known on this subject in a note at the 
ijend of the volume.'*'’ 


»’ Si-.. N.ite A. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1 nAN.SrilSTAMIATlON OI'POSFI) nV niini'.XCI All lUS AND HV TllK XAl’DfUS 

AND ALillCINSES NOT It I A DC N fSI.D 1!V Till: A N(; lO-S \ X() V (llVIttll 

Dll ENDED 1?V TANFUANCjAM* KM'OVSl.D JJV I 11 1’ A N Cl.O- \ ( )U M A N C 1. 1. It < ; Y, 

\V\C1, n i l ’s OlTOSll ION TO IT. SEVl.Ur. I’l NAl/l ll S 1 O I’.I, 1MM( 11 I» 

ON ATT. AVHO MIOl’M) I AVol It HIS OPINIONS CO NC EH M N tJ 11. HIS A P- 

I’fAT, TO THE CIVIL PoWl.It lOH I'HOTECTION. HIS 1 ri.LlNi; I NDI H lIll 'E 

I’EHSIcrilON.'. ANAl.lSI.S Ol HIS ^^IVICKEl/’ PHorilTHNCS ni 

COCR'I .NFY, AN D THE SYNOD AT THE CHF.Y FRIAKS. \VV< Mill lAV01l(l/> 

h\ IHE VNIVERSITY. STATE OF PARTIES IN TUI NATION 1 NE III 1 . N DT, V 

TO IHK ll'lOinS OF THE H EIOR M 1. RS, 1 N 0 C 1 5l'l ‘ ' U I A I , Si ATP 11 OIUAINFI) 

IJV I hi; (T.r.HCV. notice of UOIH.HT UICCE, Dll. Hi HEIOHI), REPPINCION, 

ASH ION, AND U IIIEUS. 

^ HE*' It Ilis ap])caretl, that until the middle of the 
ninth century, the manner in which the body and 
siii.t blood of’ Christ are ])rcscnt in the cucharisl, 

was the subject of debate, or rather of a peaceful 
<litferencc of sentiment, among persons holding 
the chief dignities of the hierarchy. The same 
may be said of a considerable interval afterwards. 
But from that period, and from causes whicli 
have also been explained,' the advocates of the 
mysterious dogma, which in the twelfth century 
began to be designated transubstantiation, rapidly 
increased. Its progress, however, was far from 
being uninterruj)ted ; and among its opjKmeiits 
the most distinguished place must be allotted t" 
Pxu-engariiis, a gallic prelate, who about tin' 

. middle of the eleventh centurv broimlit his genius 


I*r( li»n. ^ ifw. i- i. set t. 3, 
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and learning, which were both greatly above the c 
character of the age, to an investigation of its — 
claims. His doctrine was strictly that of the 
primitive church, and of the existing protestant 
communities. The zeal and ability with which it 
was supported, diffused his name through Europe, 
and attracted the enmity or admiration of the 
clergy through the western nations. In the cause 
of his opinions, the disputant patiently submitted 
to the spiritual censures of the pontiff, and of a 
council assembled at Paris ; and the displeasure 
of his sovereign, which his zeal had provoked, 
was followed by the forfeiture of his episcopal re- 
venues. The burden of such evils was probably 
lightened by remembering that his disciples in 
France, in Italy, in England, and ])artieularly in 
the states of Germany, were numerous and in- 
creasing. But such, it appears, was the extent 
of tlie suffering, which this advocate of truth and 
reason was prepared to endure in defence of his 
tenets. Thrice was he conn)elled to appear at 
Rome; and as often was his doctrine formally re- 
nounced, only to be again avowed, as the ])rospcet 
of impunity returned. Toward the close tjf lil’e, 
he retired from the agitated scenes which for more 
than thirty years had be<m familiar to him ; and 
the remembrance of the indecision, which had 
been allowed to sully his character, is said to 
have embittered his seclusion. But he died with 
the reputation of sanctity, and his followers never 
became extinct.* 

The Vaudois and Vibigenscs, who had never 
embraced the marvellous tin ory adverted to, were 

Mohlteim, ii. 558 — 501), tlii.- jiubjtct is fully tinil luinitiously tioated. 
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invigorated in their opposition to it by the labours 
of Berengarius and liis partisans. That the sec- 
taries had adopted the lieresy of that prelate, was 
often urged as their reproach ; and it is evident 
from certain fragments of their reasoning on this 
subject, which their enemies have preserved, that, 
had the assertion been correct, the disciple musl 
have been frequently acknowledged as by no 
means unworthy of his master. From one oi' 
their adversaries, we learn, that they were accus- 
tomed to ap[)cal to the Apostles’ Creed, and to 
that of Nice, and Athanasius, as including every 
imi)ortant article of Christian doctrine; expressing 
their surprise, that in these summaries of religions 
truth, no reference should be made to the mailer 
of transubstantiation, though a doctrine so greatly 
needing the aid of external evidence to counter- 
act, in some degree, its intrinsic, and surpassing 
difficulties. Tliese per)>lexities, also, the same 
fraternities are describetl as exposing with a seve- 
rity of criticism, which must often huvi* be- 
wildered their antagonists; urging with tliiem'V 
almost every question lending to invadve the suh- 
ject in mysti ry, eontradic tion, or al)surdity.' 


'■ Sec Prelini- \ i* w , c. 1. 
cel' I'lnletl .sr lt()(diii:tn Alnnns Magims, 
thus <{esciihc.s the m;»nner in ulii. li 
these (;ontem[)(>i tti \ In ref;c*s r»j)[)nse(l 
thi.s dooiiiri of tin.* elinreh. “ If the 
“ hread should he chungetl every tiny 
“ into the hody of < hrlst, it would he 
“ inliiiilt lv iuerettsed. 'I’hey inquire 
“ also wliether (ho hrend eeaseth to In*, 
“ and if it cc.'i.s' th to he, then it is aniii- 
“ hilated. and se jt is spoih d. Al.sothey 
‘ ask, how :l hrnly (jf s » ;^reat a hulk can 
“ enter into the luoullt of a Ilian ? Whe- 
“ flier the hody of (diiisi he e.qfen, 


“ t'lo’Wed with the teetli, and coii'-i 
“ <juenily divided Into parts f ^\ lie- 
'• tiler the bread heiumes tin* hody 
■'of C'hiist:' hcraiise (hen if will 
“ really he llie hody of ('liri'«t 
“ that is to say, something'^ elsi 
“ ih.in it is. \\ heth( r the bread in’ 
’* romes the body fd (Uirist ? because, 
“ if so, then bread will he the iiiaioi 
“ of (’Iirist’s horly. Alsf). after fraii- 
.suhstaiitiatirifi, the accidents remain . 
“ if so they inu.st he in another sid' 

“ ji‘ct — as for instance, in the air. Ihd 
“ if it ht; there, llicn some part o! th' 
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But we arc princi])ally concerned to know the 
fate of this doctrine in England. Our Saxon 
ancestors were in general sufficiently obedient to 
the opinions and customs of the papacy, and we 
may believe that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was not unknown, nor wholly unapproved, by 
their spiritual guides. We have, however, the 
most decisive proof, that the dogma so named, 
formed no }>art of the national creed in the tenth 
century. Elfric, a contemporary of St. Dunstan, 
and the correspondent and associate of the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastics of that period, has adverted in 
one of his epistles to the elements of the eucharist 
in a manner which incidentally, but most dis- 
tinctly, proscribes the doctrine of a “ real ])re- 
“ .scnce.” This letter was addressed to Wulfslan, 
archbishop of York, and as its translation into 
the vernacular language w'as in compliance with 
the rc(jucst of that prelate, it must be admitted as 


** air lui'-'- be round, and savory, and 
white ; and as this form is carried 
(lirouf;h divers places, so liie acci- 
** dcnt.H change their subject. Again, 
“ these accidents altide in tlie same 
part of tlie air, and so solidity will 
*' l)e ill the air j hceause tliey are 
..olid, and conseipiently the air will 
“ he solid. ITence it appears lliat 
these accidents are not in the air, 
** neither are they in the body of 
** (Uirist, neither can any other body 
** be assigned in its place, in which 
** they shall appear to be, and there 

* fore the accidents do not merel* 

‘ seem to remain. Again, wlien t’ ? 

fonii or lignre in wliicli (lie In> ly 
of Clirist lielli, is divided o 

♦ parts, the body of Christ continues 
^no longer in that figure which it ii.ut 
gbefore— how, therefore, (an ihe 


“ body of Christ he in every part of 
“that host? Again, if the body of 
“ Christ he hid in that little form, 
*' wliere is (he Inaid, and wlicre the 
“ foot I — as a eonsetjnenee his immi- 
“ hi rs must he mulistiiigul.-hahle. 
“ Again, (’hrist gave his body to hi.s 
“ di.seiples before his pa.ssion. Now 
“ he gave it them either moilal or im- 
“mortal; yt t if he gave it im- 
“ mortal, it is certain that iheu it wa.s 
“ niortai, and eonsCijiiently while it is 
“really mortal it was yet iinmoiTil, 
“ which is impossible.”— Alanns con- 
tra Alnigeiises, ^vc. e. 1. cited in the 
Latin from Alanns, by Hr. Allix, in 
his r(''narks on the Clinrelies of the 
Alhigetisrs, c. \vi. I lf>. The above 
art; a few only of (he. tjncrics with 
wlu '» the heretics were aecusionred 
to perplex the faith of the orthodox, 


CHAP. 

HI. 


Not recog. 
iii/.cd by tlie 
Anglo- 
Saxon 
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CHAP. 

III. 


a document of no mean authority.'* According' 
to this writer, the “ housel is Christ’s body, not 
“ bodily, but spiritually. Not the body which 
“ he suffered in, but the body of wliich he spake 
“ when he blessed bread and wine, a night before 
“ his sufferings.” “ The apostle,” he ob.servcs, 
“ has said of the Hebrews, that they all did eat 
the same ghostly meat, and they all did drink 
“ the same ghostly drink. And this he said, not 
“ bodily, but ghostly, Christ being not yet born, 
“ nor his blood shed when that the people of 
“ Israel ate that meat, and drank of that stone. 
“ And the stone was not bodily, though he so 
“ said. It was the same mystery in the old law, 
“ and they did ghostly signify that ghostly 
“ ‘housel’ of our Saviour’s body which we con- 
“ secrate now.” In his homily, “ appointed in 
“ the reign of the Saxons to be spoken unto the 
“ people at Easter,” the doctrine of Elfric, and 
of the Anglo-Saxon clergy in relation to this ser- 
vice, is more fully exhibited. He there repeats 
his allusion to the manna, and the rock of tlu' 
wilderness, and speaks of the bread in the Chris- 
tian sacrament as being the body of Christ, only 
as the waters of baptism may be said to be the 
divinity' of the Holy Spirit. In describing the 
difference between the body Christ suffered in, 
and the body that is hallowed to “ housel,” lie 
states that the one was born of the flesh of Mary. 

* The work Irdin which I quote ha.s “ puhlicly preaclictl, and also rcccivt' 

♦ he following title [lagc : “ A Te.sti- “ in the .Saxon tyino above (iOO C'li 
inooie of Antiquitie, .showing tlie “ago. IVinted hy John Day, hni'-d' 

‘ anm.i it riyih in llio chnrc.li of Eo- “ St. IMarlyn.s, Cmii I'rivilcgio Keg'-' 

“ glatid, toucl ing (he sacrament of tin* “ IMuicstatio.” I.'di?. 
hotly and hlootl of (he Lortl, here 
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and that the other is gathered of many corns ; and 

that “ nothing therefore is to be understood 

“ therein bodily, but all is ghostly to be undcr- 
“ stood.” The bread which is farther described, 
as having bodily shape, is again contrasted with 
the body of Christ, which is said to be present, 
only in its “ ghostly might.” The body also in 
which Christ rose from the dead never dieth, but 
the consecrated bread is declared to be temporal, 
not eternal. The latter is divided into parts, and 
some receive a larger portion, and some a less ; 
but the body of Christ “after ghostly mystery” 
is undivided, and equally in all. This series of 
distinctions the writer concludes by observing, 
that the things appealing to the senses in the 
eucharist, are a pledge and figure, while Christ's 
body is truth itself. 

The authenticity of this production is beyond 
suspicion, and that the printed copy is correctly 
given from the original is attested by archbisho[) 

Parker, by his brother of York, and by the suf- 
fragans of both. 

But though it is thus certain that the mystery 
of transubstantiation was not among the recog- 
nised doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon hierarchy, its 
general adoption was to be among the immediate 
results of the conquest. By the transfer of the 
English sceptre to the hand of a Norman, the 
political influence of the pontitt's in this island 
was for a while materially impeded and restrained. 

But Lanfranc, who filled the see of Canterburv 
under the first W 'liam, was the most distiii- 

• I 1 , clergy 

giusiied op|»onent <d‘ Ben ngarius ; and from that 
period, to the age. of Wyclilfe, the faith of the 
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HAP, real presence was inculcated by the native clergy 

without any visible opposition. ‘ 

In attempting the overthrow of this doctrine, 
our reformer must have been aware of tlu', 
danger and suffering to which the effort would 
expose him. And we must presume that evils 
so certain and serious would hardly have been 
encountered, had not the error to be assailed 
ajjpeared to him as fraught with im[)icty and 
abuses of the most revolting description. Of the 
steps which led him so to regard it, and which 
determined his hostile movements relating to it, 
we are only partially informed. It is, however, 
by no means surprising, that a study of the scri[)- 
tures, which had been devoutly pursued through 
so long an interval, and which hati ])r()duced a 
renunciation of so many established opinion.s, 
should issue in the abandonment of a doctrine, 
containing the grossest of the insults, which 
[iriests, in their insolence of triumph, had be- 
stowed on the prostrate capacities of their vi(;tims. 
Of the spirit' with which Wycliffc addressed him- 
self to this contest, we may Judge from the follow- 
ing extract, which forms the introduction to oiu 
of his most popular ])icccs on the subject. “ I'or- 
“ asmuch as our Saviour, .lesus (dirist, with the 
“ projihets who were before him, and the apostles 
“ who were presently with him, whom he also left 
“ after him, and whose hearts were mollified by 
“ the Holy Ohost — have warned us, and given us 
“ knowledge that there arc two manners of ways, 
“ the one to life, the other to death, therefore pray 


’ .Mosluiiii. ii. 
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“ \vc lieartily to God, that he, of his mere mercy, chap. 
“ will so strengthen us with the grace and stedfast- 
“ ness of his Holy Spirit, as to make us strong in 
“ spiritual living according to the gospel, that so 
“ the world — no not the very infidels, papists, nor 
“ a[)ostates, may gather any occasion to speak 
“ evil of us ; that we may enter into that strait 
“ gate as Christ our Saviour, and all that follow 
“ him have done, not in idle living, but in diligent 
“ labouring — yea in great sufferance of persecu- 
“ tion, even to the dcatli.”“ 

It was with sentiments thus devout, and a pur- 
pose thus matured, that Wyclitfc commenced his 
attack on the received doctrine concerning the 
cucharist. The weakness and the contradictions 
inso[)arablc from that tenet, would have been of 
themselves sufficient to justify a zealous oppo- 
sition ; but ii: the view of the reformer, the sin 
of the officiating priest was less the result of in- 
attention than of impiety, and such as rendered 
him a false guide to the community, conducting 
his followers into the snares of a ruinous idolatry. 

Tlie doctrine promulgated by Wyclitfc on this 
point, is of such freciuent occurrence in the course 
of his sermons, as to render it probable that it 
had been broached from the pulpit, j)rior to its 
admission into his lectures at Oxford. In these, 
however, a laborious prominence was assigned 
to it in the spring of 1.381.’ Twelve conclusions 
were then ])ublished. iii which he challenged the 
attention of the members of the university to his 

MS. Osliolinn \\ iclev i. Tills piece nnd ■ llic jitlc of \V vclinc’> Wicket. 

'viis printed at Norcnhcnli, in ' W(n»t), ISS. Lcuis. \i, 
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ha p. exposition of this sacrament/ In these, while 

admitting- that the words of consecration conferred 

a peculiar, and even a mysterious dignity on the 
bread and wine, it was most distinctly stated that 
those elements were not to be considered, “ as 
“ Christ, or as any part of him," but “ as an 
“ effectual sign of him.” To the easy faitli of the 
majority, in that age, few things in religion could 
occur as difficult if sanctioned by the church. 
With others, it was a matter of strange perplexity, 
that the sensible qualities wliicli had tlistiu- 
guished the bread of the eucharist previous to 
its consecration, should continue to all luimaii 
perception precisely unaltered after that inysti(! 
ceremony had been performed. To counteract 
this inconvenient verdict of the sen.'<es, the geniii.s 
of the mendicants struck out a new path in logical 
science. They affirmed that an accident, or the 
|)r<^perty of an object, as its whiteness, or it.^ 
roundness, may be supposed to exist, even when 
the object itself had ceased to be. The discern- 
ment of Wycliff'e was so deeply uHended by this 
h.ardy assertion, that his writings from this period 
abound with allusions to it; nor does he hesitate, 
to denounce it as an absurdity betraying so nuieii 
fraudulence of temper, as to render its abettors 
altogether unworthy of the public confidence. In 
the conclusions now published, this favourite 
ilogma of his old antagonists was es[)ecially coii- 
dei lined. 

It Will be supposed, that a tenet which artifice 
had icndeied so subservient to the interests of the 
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priesthood, was not thus assailed without exciting chap. 

the most serious opjwsition. It appears, also, 1_ 

that much the larger portion of the honours of the 
university was possessed at this time by the reli- 
gious orders, notwithstanding the various attempts 
to reduce their influence. The chancellor, William 
dc Berton, — whether awed by their power, or 
truly alarmed by the intrepidity of Wyclift’e, be- 
came a party to measures, which were s])eedily 
adopted with a view to prevent the diffusion of 
the new doctrine. In a convention of twelve 
doctors, eight of whom were either monks or 
mendicants, the reformer was represented as 
teaching, that in the sacrament of the altar, the 
substance of material bread and wine remained 
without change after the words of consecration 
were pronounced ; and that in the same venerable 
sacrament, there is the body and blood of Christ, 
not essentially, nor substantially, nor even bodily, 
but figuratively or tropically — so that Christ is 
not there truly, or verily in his own bodily pre- 
sence. To jvass a sentence of reprobation upon (' mdeiuna. 
o])inions, which so completely destroyed the 
mystery of transubstantiation, wovdd be the ready 
determination of such an assembly. It was 
accordingly agreed to describe these novelties as 
erroneous, as opposed to the decisions of the 
church, and to state it as the true doctrine of the 
eucharist, “ that by the sacramental words, duly 
“ pronounced by the priest, the bread and wine 
“ upon the altar arc transubstantiated, or sidi- 
“ stantially couverte<( into the true body and 
“ blood ol Christ— so that alter consecration. 

“ there is not in that venerable sacrament the 
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chap. “ material bread and wine which before cxi.stcd, 

L “ considered in their own substances or natures, 

“ but only the species of the same, under which 
“ are contained the true body of Christ, and his 
“ blood, not hgurativcly, nor tropically, but es- 
“ sentially, substantially, and corporally — so that 
“ Christ is verily there in his own proper bodily 
“ presence. ’ To protect these; dogmas from the 
process of investigation with which they were 
now threatened, it was resolved that the sentence 
of the greater excommunication, suspension from 
all scholastic exercises, and the forfeiture of ])ei- 
sonal liberty, should be incurred by any numibei 
of the Ibiiversity, who either in the schools or 
out of them, should inculcate tin’ o[)inions pub- 
lished by ^V’yclitfe. The same [)enaltics wen 
also adjudged, to such as should be convicted 
of listening to any defence of “ the two aforesaid 
“ erroneous assertions. 

The meeting in which these resolutions were 
adopted appears to have been privately convened. 
The reformer was in the school of the Augus- 
tinians, seated in his chair as professor, and lec- 
turing amidst his pujrils on this very doctrine, ' 
when a messenger entered the apartment, who, in 
the name of the chancellor, and of the divines his 
coadjutors, pronounced the above sentence re- 
lating to the sacrament of the altar, and such as 
.should favour the recent heresies on that subjt'ct. 

^ Sec No. nr. lieland, l)c concltnjo.s that “the <»pIniori of ti’ii'' 

sSrript. JJrit. :J7(# Sir II. Twi.sdeii re- '• suhstanliation, that brought so iiianv 
; ifs to the above rcn.sore.s, in .support “ ttj the .'^lake, httti not more lliari i 
of this (lortrine, as “ the fust plenary “ hundred and fort y years’ pr€-.srii|)li'"' 

“ dplerniination of the church of Kii- “ before Martin liUlher.” iri.Htoiif 'l > 

t/Uml” re.^ppolin^ it ; and accordingly Vitnliratlfm. HKI. I<)|. 
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Wycliffe paused, as if taken by surprise, and in chap. 

doubt as to the best mode of resisting tlie hostility !_ 

which had so suddenly assumed this formidable 
shape. But a moment was sufficient to restore 
his confidence ; — he then rose, complained of this 
substitution of brute force in the place of reason, 
and challenged the collected strength of his op- 
ponents to a fair refutation of his published opi- 
nions. He had often declared it to be the duty 
of the magistrate to protect the life, the property, 
and in all such cases as the present, the personal 
freedom of the subject. On this maxim he was 
now resolved to act with a firmness not inferior 
to that of his adversaries. The alternative placed iii<«p|„.,i 
before him, was silence or im])risonment ; and power.'"'* 
the chancellor was therefore informed, that since 
it was resolved to punish the persons who should 
avow his doctrine with civil penalties, it was his 
own del rmination to appeal from the decision of 
his present judges to the ju’otcction of the civil 
power. i were looking to that power to crush 
oj)inion and investigation ; he would look to it for 
an opposite purpose. 

A considerable interval, however, was to elapse 
bei’ore the meeting of the next parliament, and it 
is probable that during that period the lectures 
of the I’eformer, as tlivinity professor, were devoted 
to topics less dangerous to his personal liberty. 

The i)rohibition of the chancellor, however, would 
be limited to the sphere of his particular jurisdic- 
tion, and it is to be obs Tved, that even wdthin the 
University, it referred only to oral communication. 
Wyclific’s province as rector of Lutteru orth, was 

Sudbury’s Kc;;isloi . in \\ ilkins. iii. 170. 171. 
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<• p. still open, and the partial silence imposed on his 

1- lips, would naturally impart an additional industry 

lo liis pen. His piece, intitled, The Wicket, was 
composed during this crisis. Before proceed- 
ing to the discussion which it was intended to 
embrace, the writer feelingly adverts to the treat- 
ment which he had recently experienced from 
“ clerks of the law.” “ These,” he observes, 
“ have ever been against Clod the Lord, both in 
“ the old law, and in the new ; slaying the jno- 
“ [)hets which spake to them the words of (rod, 
“ Yea, they spared not the Son of (lod, when tlu 
“ temporal judge would have delivered him. And 
“ so forth of the apostles and martyrs who have 
“ spoken truly t)f the word of (iod.” Thus, 
the great foes of truth, instead of occupying tlk 
foreground in its defence, they are said to have 
denounced it as “ heresy to speak of the holy 
“ scri|)turc.s in English and the same cause i' 
said to have produced “ the law which they haw 
“ made on the sacred host. In the latter, “ (In 
“ falsest belief” is declared to be inculcated, and 
of those who bow to its authority, worshippin.: 
the consecrated bread, it is in(|uired, “ \\'1 hii\ 
“ find you that ever Christ, or any of his a[)oslK' 

“ wcu’shipped it ? Appealing to the ancient cree(l> 
which assert the eternity and immutability of iIk 
S aviour's existence, he demands with soleinnilv. 

“ may the thing made, turn again, and make liii'* 

“ who made it ? 'I’liou (hen, that art an eartlily 
“ inau. by what reason mayest thou say tha( tlmn 
“ inakesl thy .Maker?" I.iaving (his diflieiiltv t'' 
be solved by the wisdom of orthodoxy, lu’ lit'" 
inquires, whetln.'r the bodv underst<(otl to be nia'it <' 
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by tlie priest at the altar, must be considered as^'HAi*. 
* . (11 
that of the Redeemer, previous or subsequent to ^ 

his resurrection. If it be said to be the spiritual 
body in which he ascended to the Father, that, 
according to the scriptures, “ the heavens must 
“ receive until the restitution of all things.” If it 
be the body of Christ previous to his dissolution, 
then is it one which has yet to die, since the 
.scriptures which speak of his incarnation, speak 
no less distinctly of his agony and death. From 
this dilemma, the reformer proceeds to object to 
the received interpretation of the words, " This is 
“ my body.” These he contends, are improperly 
regarded as being at all the words of consecration, 
since it is evident, from the mode of their intro- 
duction in the gospel, tliat they related sinqily to 
the act of distribution. “ Seek ye busily,” he 
writes, “ if ye can find two words of blessing or 
“ giving of thanks wherewith Christ made his 
body and blood of the bread and wine. For if 
“ ye might once find out those words, then should 
“ ye wax great masters above Christ, and then 
“ ye might be givers of his substance, and as fa- 
“ thers, and makers of him, he should worship you, 

“ as it is written, ‘ Thou shalt worship thy father 
“ and thy mother.' Ol' such as desire such wor- 
ship against the law of God, speaks St. Paul, 

“ when writing of the Man of sin, that advanceth 
himself as he were God. Whether our clergy 
“ be guilty of this, judge ye, or they who know 
“ niost.” The conclusion resulting from this doc- 
tiine, he remarks, iv "‘that the thing which is 
not God to-day, shall be God. to-morrow — yea, 
that the thing which is without spirit of lilc, but 

VO I,, n. ,, 
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“ groweth in the field by nature, shall anothpr 
“time be God! and still we ought to believe, 
“ that God is without beginning and without 
“ ending !” The men who could be insensible to 
these impossibilities, or perceiving them, were so 
impious as to pretend to believe the doctrine 
which involved them, arc reminded of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, and are rcqiiired to 
imitate that achievement of Deity, bel’ore they 
pretend to give existence to his attributes. “ ll 
“ ye cannot make the works wliich lie made, 
“ how,” it is demanded, “shall ye make Kim who 
“made them?” To avoid the ditficulty whicli 
arose from teaching that each ])ortion of the sa- 
cramental bread became the undivided body of 
Christ, it was usual to remark, that though a 
glass should be broken into a multitude of pieces, 
yet each fragment retained the jmwer of refieetjug 
the same countenance. Jbit tliis unfortunate 
exercise of ingenuity is noticed by the relbrnu r 
as favourable to /ti.s doctrine, and at variance with 
that of his opponents, since in every such frag- 
ment, “ it is not the very lace, but the figure 
“ thereof ” which is |»erceptible, “ and Just so,” it is 
observed, “ the bread is tlie figure of Clirist s 
“ body. And as the Redeemer meant not a 
material euj) when that term was employed by 
him m the agony of the. garden, and in his pre 
vious address to the sons of Zebedee, it is aHiriiioil 
to be reasonable that we attach a figurative nuaii- 
mg to certain of his expressions which occur i>' 
'^funtexion with the last supper. With the ful 
lowing paragraphs the work concludes. “There- • 
tore l(;t every man wisely, with meek prayer.'^' 
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“and great study, and also with charity, readf'iJAP. 

“ the words of God, and holy scriptures. But 

“many of you are like the mother of Zebedcc's 
“ children, to whom Christ said, ‘ Thou wottest not 
“ what thou askcst.’ You wot not what ye ask, 

“ nor what ye do.’ For if ye did, ye would not 
“ blaspheme God as ye do, .setting an alien god, 

“ instead of the living God. Christ saith, ‘I am 
“ a very vine.’ Wherefore worship ye not the 
“ vine for God, as ye do the bread ? Wherein was 
“ Christ a very vine ? or wherein was the bread 
“ Christ’s body ? It was in figurative speech, 

“ which is hidden to the understanding of sinners. 

“ And thus, as Christ became not a material nor 
“ an earthly vine, nor a material vine the body of 
“ Christ, so neither is material bread changed 
“ from its substance to the flesh and blood of 
“ CJirist. Have you not read that wlien Christ 
“ came into the temple, they asked of him what 
“ token !>e would give that they might believe him, 

“ and he answered, ‘ Cast down this temple, and 
“ in three days I will raise it again,’ which words 
“ were fulfilled in his rising from the dead. But 
“ when he said, ‘ Undo this temple,' in that he 
“ meant thus, they were deceived, for they under- 
“ stood it fleshly, and thought that he had spoken 
of the temple at Jerusalem, because he stood in 
“ it. And therefore, at his passion, they accused 
“ him full falsely, for he spake of the temple of 
“ his blessed body, w!ii..:h rose again on the third 
“ day. And just so Christ spake of his holy body, 

“ when he said, ‘This is my body which shall be 
“ given for you,’ which was given to death, and 
“ unto rising again to l)liss for all that shall be 

I 2 
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I A r. “ saved by him. But just as they falsely ac- 
— “ cased him respecting the temple of Jerusalem, 
“ so, no\v-a days, they accuse falsely against 
“ Christ, and say that he spake of the bread which 
“ he brake among his apostles. For in that 
“ Christ said this figuratively they are deceived, 
“ taking it fleshly, and turning' it to the material 
“ bread, as the Jews did in the matter of the 
“ temple. And on this foul misunderstanding they 
“ make ‘the abomination of discoml’ort,’ which is 
“ spoken of by the prophet l):miel, as standing 
“ in the holy ))lace. — lie that readeth, let him 
“ understand. Now, therefore, ]:)ray we heartily 
“ to God, that this evil time may be made short 
“ for the sake of the chosen men, as he hath 
“ promised in his holy gospel, and that tlu' large 
“ and broad way that leadeth to perditiijn may 
“ be stopped, and that the strait and narrow way 
“ that icadeth to bliss may be made oj)cn by the 
“ holy scriptures, that we may know what is 
“ the will of God, to serve him with certainty 
“ and holiness, and in fear, that we may find by 
“ him the way of bliss everlasting. ’ Such was 
the doctrine of Wveliffe, in relation to the euclia- 
list. y\s the ])crson who is raised to prelatical 
or jirinccly dignity is still a man, so it was af- 
firmed, the bread, c.xalted as it may be from the 
jmrposes to which it is applied in the sacrament 
of the altar is, in every property, what it jue- 
viously was ; and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is accordingly treated as the strange result of 
attaching a literal Import to mcta[)horical expres- 
sions." 


7’rialo^ns, lih. iv. c. iv. vii. 
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ft will be in the recollection of the reader, that 
the summer of 1381 became memorable from the _ 
insurrection of the commons, and that Wyclitfc’s 
public opposition to the tenet now adverted to 
commenced about the same period. On the 14th 
of June, in that year, the sec of Canterbury be- 
came vacant by the death of Simon Sudbury ; and 
in the October following, it was filled by Court- 
ney, previously bishop of London. The transla- 
tion of tins prelate was secured by a bull of 
Urban the sixth, and the obligation thus con- 
ferred on the new primate, by his ecclesiastical 
sovereign, increased his scrupulous submission to 
the [deasure of the papacy. Until the pall, which 
custom had rendered the badge of his ])rescnt 
dignity, was procured from Rome, the jurisdiction 
of his sec and its usual insignia were declined. 
Buf; this ornament obtained, the archiepiscopal 
staff was assumed ; and the ecclesiastic, who, 
as I'ishop of the capital, had shewn the most z.ea- 
lous opposition to the opinions of our reformer, 
avowed his determination to employ the whole of 
his more extended influence to coinjflete their 
extirpation.''' 

Early in May, in the year 1382, this “pillar ofr 
the church,” as he was described by the orthodox, 
deemed himself canonically invested with the ])ri- 
macy, and two days subsequent a parliament was 
convened at Westminster. The mandates of the 
archbishop were immediately issued, calling a 
synod to deliberate .rs to the decisions proper to 
be adopted with regard to certain stiangc and 

I'roni tiio {>r(>(-)ainc'itlon in Kv!,u'r, ’•ei!;an t«) fower oarlv in (ho spring;, 
vii. 311, it app»3ars that the stovm Wake’s .Stale of tho Clinroh, 313. 


H A W 
III. 


onaediiigs 
'(’ointney . 
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dangerous opinions said to be widely diffused, 
“ as well among the nobility as the commons of 
“ this realm of' England.” On the seventeenth of 
the same month, an assembly was accordingly 
convened, including eight prelates, fourteen doc- 
tors of the civil, and of the canon law, six bachelors 
of divinity, fifteen mendicants, and four monks. 
A residence of the grey friars in the metropolis 
was the place of meeting ; and the policy of the 
archbishop appears to have been, to procure a 
formal condemnation of the tenets of the refor- 
mers, and then to commence an unsparing pro- 
secution of such as should hesitate to renounce 
them. Nor was this mode of procedure more 
vigorously chosen than ])ursued. It happened, 
however, that the synod had scarcely approached 
the mattci’s to be adjusted by its wisdom, when 
the city was shaken by an cartluiuakc. The 
courage of the parties assembled was so I'ar im- 
paired by this event, that some ventured to cx- 
|)re.ss their doubts whether the object before them 
might not be displeasing to lieaven, and it began 
to be uncertain whether the meeting would not 
dissolve without coming to any decision. But 
tlie ready genius of the primate who presided, 
conferred a different meaning on the incident, 
comparing the dispersion of noxious vapours, 
produced by such convulsions, with the purity 
which should be secured to the church, as the 
result of the present struggle to remove the pesti- 
lent from her communion. The courage of the 
wavering being thus restored, twenty-four con- 
< lusions wen; read as those which had been 
pixached, “ generally, eoinmonly, and publicly. 
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“ through the province of Canterbury, and chai*. 

“ the realm of England.” After the “ good deli-— 

“ beration” of three days, it was agreed, that ten 
of these conclusions were heretical, and the re- 
maining were declared to be erroneous. 

The statements condemned as heretical related 
to the sacrament of the altar as including no change 
in the substance of the bread and wine — to priests 
and bishops as forfeiting their power, as such, by 
yielding to deadly sin — to auricular confession as 
unnecessary — to clerical endowments as unlaw- 
ful — and to the claims of a depraved pontiff as 
dei'ivable from the edicts of the emperor, but 
not from the gospel. In the propositions de- 
scribed as erroneous, the accused are made to 
say, that a prelate excommunicating any man 
without knowing him to be so judged of God, is 
himself a heretic, and excommunicated — that to 
])rohibit appeals from the tribunal of the clergy 
to f l>at of the king, is to incur the guilt of trea- 
son -that priests and deacons are all empowered 
to preach the gospel without waiting for the sanc- 
tion of popes or prelates — that to forego this ser- 
vice from the fear of clerical censures, must be to 
appear as a traitor to God in the day of doom — 
that temporal lords may deprive an otfending 
clergy of their possessions — that tythes are merely 
alms, to be yielded to the clergy only as tliey arc 
devout men, and according to the discretion of the 
contributors — and finally, that the institutions of 
the religious are iii rhemselves sinful, and tend in 
many ways to the hijury of piety.” 

" Wilkins, iii. 157. Li'wi.s, < . vi. Iit\vi>, stutcs that tlic ('arlli(jii:ik( no 
Tho Oodsl<*w ohroniclc, ritou by Mi. lictul 'm the |»ri:eeiling;- |>ag;e took |)lae»: 
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That some of these doctrines were correctly 
attributed to the avowed disciples of Wyclitt'c, 
will not be disputed, but others appear to have 
derived a jiart of their complexion from the pre- 
judice of adversaries. The pomp, however, of 
that authority which had condemned the whole, 
is frequently appealed to in vindication of the 
measures which were now adopted to suppress 
them. Courtney was fully aware, that the uni- 
versity, which had so lonj^ been the residence of 
our reformer, was scarcely more fertile of heresy 
than the metropolis of the kingdom. A letter 
was accordingly addressed to the bishop of TiOn- 
don, in which, having announced himself as me- 
tropolitan of all l^ngland, and legate of the 
apostolic sec, the archbishop laments, that in 
contcmjit of certain canons which had wisely 
restricted the office of jireaching, whether pub- 
licly or privately, to such as arc sanctioned by the 
holy see, or by their prelates, many were every 
where Ibmid teaching doctrines subversive of tlie 
whole church, “ infecting many well-meaning 
“ Christians, and causing them to wander grie- 
“ vously from the catholic communion, without 
“ which there is no salvation. ’ The bishop is 
then reminded of the high authority by which the 
|)roposition.s referred to had been (h.'clarcd hereti- 
cal and false; and he is, in conclusion, exhorted, 
in common with all his brethren suffragans of 
Canterbury, “ To admonish, and warn, that no 
“ man do henceforth hold, preach, or defend the 

alu It rn(‘ lock in ific IVirfiiooii of 'I’lil.s was prolialiiy a .siw'onri cnnvni- 
till* ^'pilficsda V provioH.s - sinn, for (Ik; nit'ctiii;; nf the 

tiili', wliicii wa.s AJa^' 30th. (" r. vi. IWi. ) pI.u'H a I’ortiii^lit earlier. 
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“ forcsaid heresies, and errors, or any of them.” 

To secure this object it is required, that neither ^ 

himself, nor his bretliren in the prelacy, do admit 
any suspected persons to the liberty of preach- 
ing — that they listen not to the abettors of the 
above pernicious tenets — that they lean not to 
them, either publicly or privately, but rather shun 
them as serpents who diffuse pestilence and poi- 
son — and that this be done on ])ain of the greater 
excommunication, that being the sentence de- 
nounced on all, and every one, who shall be found 
in these things disobedient.'® 

That the greater publicity might be given to 
this crusade against heresy, it was arranged, that 
during the ensuing Whitsuntide, a religious pro- 
cession should pass through the streets of London. 

On the appointed day, the attention of the 
jiopulace was arrested by numbers of the clergy 
and laity moving bare-footed towards St. Paul's. 

Thei'', a carmelitc friar ascended the pulfiit, and 
infoiiiicd the mourning multitude of their duty 
with regard to the church and her enemies at this 
foreboding crisis. But it has appeared that the 
commands of the archbishop, which doubtless 
produced this edifying spectacle, were not only 
addressed to the bisho]) of the metropolis, but to 
the whole of the prelates his suffragans. A copy 
of the primate's letter was, accordingly, conveyed 
to Wycliffe’s diocesan, the bishop of Lincoln; 
and to secure a speedy and certain execution of 
its instructions, olTlcial documents w^ere imme- 
diately addressed !)•' this prelate to the abbots 
and priors, and the diifercnt offiGcrs, even to the 

Fox. Act.s nnti .VirnumeMiLs, i. . 0. K-jiglitoii, 
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vicars, and parochial chaplains, throiigh- 
— — — out the district to which the church of Lutter- 
worth pertained. That church is described, as in 
the deanery of Goodlaxton, in the archdeaconry 
of Leicester. And it will be presumed, that while 
every clergyman in the neighbourhood of the re- 
former was thus canonically admonished of his 
obligations in relation to the heresy of the times, 
Wycliffe himself would not fail to receive his 
share of the salutary warning. There were causes, 
however, by whieh the proceedings meditated 
against him were for a while delayed. 

Connected with these attempts to diffuse a 
spirit of persecution through the provinces by tlie 
agency of the prelates, were similar efforts with 
respect to the scats of learning. At this ])erio(l 
one Peter Stokes, a carmelite, and a doctor ul 
divinity, had distinguished himself, in Oxford,, by 
tlic ardour with which he had opposed the new 
opinions, llis conduct in this particular procured 
him the notice and the patronage of the arch- 
bishop, who, in a letter, dated a week subsecjueiu 
to the meeting at the Grey Friars, enjoins it upon 
the zealous mendicant to publish the decisions ol 
that as,semblv through the university. In this do- 
cument, which is nearly a transcript of that sent 
to the bishops, the primate adverts to the coii- 
tem|)t of all episcopal sanctions observable in thr 
conduct of the new preachers ; to their doctrine 
as subversive of the faith in which alone there is 
salvation ; and to the high authority of the synod 
by which ihcir novelties had been condemned; 
tid proceeding, to inculcate, that to refu.se the 

Ktiigliloh, J'o\. .\f:l.N and AJonuniciils, ulij la wis- 
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needful aid for saving;' men from destruction, is chap. 

^ • III 

to become chargeable with their blood, he com- - 1_ 

mands that the persons maintaining the heresies 
and errors specified, be holden in the strictest 
abhorrence, under the penalty of the great ana- 
thema.”^ 

It was of little avail, however, to dispatch such wy.iiiv,-fo 

* . vonn*«l by 

instructions to the university, while its chan- lln; uinvi'r- 
cellor, and so large a portion of its members, were 
the secret, if not the open adherents of the per- 
secuted. That office, which in the preceding 
year had been sustained by William de Berton, 
was now filled by Robert Riggc, a scholar who 
exposed himself to much inconvenience and suf- 
fering from his attachment to certain of the re- 
former’s opinions. In the records of this period, 
the name of Dr. Nicholas Hereford is also of 
frequent occurrence, as that of a principal follower 
of Wyclitt'e. Before the assembling of the late 
synod, this divine, to use the language of the 
|)rii!ni'e, had been “ vehemently suspected of 
“ heresy.” At this moment, however, and while 
the inquisitorial purposes of the archbishop were 
sufficiently known, Hereford is called by the 
chancellor to preach before the university ; and 
the service which thus devolved upon him was 
deemed the most honourable of its class through 
the year. A similar mark of approbation, it ap- 
pears, was conferred, at about the same period, 
on Ralph Rippington, wdio was also doctor of 
divinity, and equally an admirer of Wycliflfc; and 
the discourses of both are described as containing 
a pa.ssionate eulogy i)n the character and the 

JSeC A|>|)CIhI' , No. 
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*’• general doctrine of the reformer. But this exer- 

^ cise of the chancellor’s authority was instantly 

reported to the archbishop, and an expostulatory 
letter was suddenly dispatched, advising a more 
dutiful employment of his influence. It required 
him indeed to loathe the opinions and the inter- 
course “ of these presumptuous men,” and, as he 
would not himself be suspected of heretical pra- 
vity, to afford immediate aid to Peter Stokes, that 
the letters possessed by him might be duly ])iib- 
lished, and that the reign of a sect, against which 
the king and the lords had promised to unite their 
authority, might at length be brought to its close.'" 
Cirmnii. 'he statement of the primate, as to the inten- 

stances at , ^ i ^ • » i • 

thisriioment tions ot the court, was not without loundatiou. 
to the. iiorts Richard was now in the sixteenth year of his age. 
foriner.s. 1'he failure of some martial ))re])arations, which 
engaged the attention of his government duxing 
the earlier jKM'iod of his n'ign, involved his ex- 
chequer in tlic most serious diflieulties. And the 
i-tt’orts of his ministers to extricate the vessel ol 
the state, served only to increase its perils, until 
an insurrection, and such as luut been hitherto 
unknown iii our history, threatemal the extinction 
of e^ery privileged order in the kingdom. The 
zeal and ingenuity of such churchmen as the 
present archbishop, would not be slow in sug- 
gesting to the young monarch, that the ci)nvulsioiis 
which had recently shaken the kingdom must he 
expected to return ; and, that their objc'ct in 
some evil hour must be achieved, should the 
present rector ol' Initterworth, and his numerous 
;liscij)lcs bt allowed to continue their ap[>eal to 

Fws A. l>, v\e. 
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the passions of the populace. Under the known ( 
disaftection of the commons, it became, also, a ■ 
point of peculiar moment to propitiate the clergy. 
'Fheir wealth might enable the government to 
abolish, or at least to abridge, that system of 
taxation, which had recently goaded the people 
into madness. Lancaster, too, who during the 
late commotions, had been employed in treating 
with the Scots on the border, had shared much 
in the resentment of the insurgents. And there 
were other causes which rendered him far from 
acceptable to the existing ministry. Thus fa- 
vourable was the crisis to a nearer alliance be- 
tween the mitre and the crown. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the family of the ecclesiastic 
now raised to the primacy of the Lbiglish church, 
possessed considerable influence witli a large 
body of tlie nobility of the age.'" A few months 
only had passed, since the blood of the commons 
had been freely shed, as the price of their tran- 
sicc.; .isccndency ; and though the king proceeded 
so far as to submit to his next ]iarliament the 
propriety of wholly abolishing the service of vil- 
lanage, and the house of commons declared the 
late insurrection to be wholly chargeable on the 
government, almost the only immediate conse- 
quence of that convulsion appears to have been, 
to supply the tyrannical with new facts by which 
to enlbrcc the usual pleas for oppression. 

]?iirne’s Etlwartl the Third, l)01. lirsl. Lewis, c. iv. 58. Gibbon has 
He was fourih sen of Hugh (bur tney, gi’ cn an extended notice of the ho- 
earl of Devonshire, ]>!. ,nr»*, iio'irs which centred in this family, 

danghler of Humphry Boliun, i-arl of in tlie elevefllh volume (»f his historv, 
Hereford and Essex, Ity hi:, wife . ‘7 — 30^'. 

Eli/ahctli, daughter of l'dwa:d .ho 
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CHAP. It is at this moment, so ausjhcious to their 
cause, that the English clergy unite in preferring 
to the sovereign and the court, a series of com- 
plaints against the doctrine and practices of the 
followers of Wycliffe. With a view also to in- 
crease the odium so industriously bestowed upon 
the disciples of the reformer, they were now 
designated Lollards,*® — a name which had long 
distinguished certain sectaries on the continent, 
to whom, after the custom of the times, almost 
every thing degrading had been imputed. The 
persons in England, who, from this period, were 
classed with those injured people, arc described 
by tlie prelates, abbots, and friars, representing 
the hierarchy, as teaching — that since the time 

Fok. i. ”»7H. There ;ire few luiiior “ willi a .solemn funeral dirire. It was 

points in ccelesiastieal hi.slory on “ \s ilh rederonce to this last olliei;, Ih.il 

which a jjreator diversity of opinion “ the common people gase them tlo' 
ha.s prevailed, than with respect to the “ name of Lollards. The example ol 

origin of the term liollard. 'I’lie snb- “ these ^ood people had sm h an ex 

ject has received more attention from “ tensive inilnence, that in a little tinu 
Mo.sheini tiian from any other writer “ societies of the .same sort of I, ollards. 
known t.) me, and his .statement is as “ consisting hoth of men and w omen, 

follows : “ As the clergy of this age were formed in most parts of G. t - 

“ fthe fourteenth rentuiN ) took little “ many and Flanders, and were sup 
•• eare of the sick and dying, and “ported partly hy their n.annil 

“ deserted such as were infeeled with “ lahonrs, and partly by the charitahh 

“ tho.se pestilential disorders whieli “ donations of pious per.s.ms." Hist. 
“ were then verv freojuent, some coin- ‘ii* do.)- .L>H. But the existt nci- "i 
“ pa.ssionate and pious persons at ‘<nch .societies rellected on the eharae 
“ Antwerp formed themselves info a tei of the elcrgy, and ln»pt.ired tin 
“ Sf.eiety for the performance of tho.se resoure. s of the mendicants; andevm^ 
“religions oOice.s whicii the sacer- art was act’.ordingly resorted to foi tli 
“ dotal orders so sh imcfnlly neglected, purpose of rend*‘ring them odlmi'; 
“ Fursnant to this agreement, they Such loo was the sneeess of tlnx' 
“ vi.siled and rojiiforted the .sick, tUdrls, that the name, ihoiigli so n 

“ assisted the living with their prayers putable in its origin, came to he descrip- 
“ and exhortations, took rare of the live of all persons who were thoiigl'’ 
“ interno td. of tin- who were cut nil' to eonceal enormon.s vires under lli' 

' h\ the plague . end on that account appearaiici* of .sanctity. See a (mrioii' 
‘ oisaken l)> the aHViglited clergy, mdiee from Mosheim on this snh|etl. 
“ and I'ommilted them to the grave ,it the eml id’ the volume. Note B- 
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of Silvester, tlierc has been no true pope, and that chav. 

the last to whom that name should be given is ^ 

the existing pontiff’. Urban the sixth ; that tlic 
power of granting indulgenees, and of binding 
and loosing, as elaimed by eeelesiasties, is a de- 
lusion, and that those who confide in it are in 
consequence accursed ; that auricular confession 
is a su[)erfluous service ; that the bishop of Rome 
has no legislative authority in the Christian 
church ; that the invocation of saints is an un- 
authorized custo^m ; that the worship of images or 
jncturcs is idolatry, and that the miracles attri- 
buted to them are false ; that the clergy are bound 
to reside on their benefices, and not to farm them 
to others, and that such as fail in these duties 
should be degraded as wasters of the goods of the 
church ; and, finally, that the pomp of the higher 
ordets of the priesthood should be in all things 
done away, and their doctrine as to the vanity of 
the vi'orld be enforced by example. Doctrines 
at aii of this character could not have been 
widely disseminated, without deeply irritating 
the men to whose jn'etensions they were so ex- 
plicitly opposed. 

By their present appeal, the clergy obtained 
the sanction of the king, and of certain lords, to rejb it 
a statute which occurs as the first in our parlia- 
inentary history, providing for the punishment of 
the variable crime designated heresy. For this 
reason, and as it farther discloses the energy and 
activity with which WyclitFe’s “poor priests" 
were now prosecutin their plans of reform, it is 
here inserted without abridgemnt. “ Foras- 
“ much as it is openly k. own, that there arc 
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‘ divers evil persons witliin the realm going from 
‘ county to county, and from town to town, in 
‘ certain habits, under dissimulation of great holi- 
‘ ness, and without the licence of the ordinaries 
of the places, or other sufficient authority, 
‘ preaching daily, not only in churches, and 
churchyards, hut also in markets, fairs, and 
other open places, where a great congregation 
of people is, divers sermons, containing heresies, 
and notorious errors, to the great blemishing 
of the Christian faith, and destruction of the 
laws and estate of holy-church, to the great 
peril of the souls of the people, and of all the; 
realm of hbigland, (as more plainly is found, 
and sufficiently proved, before the reverend 
father in (iod, the archbishoj) of (Canterbury, 
and the bishops and other prelates, masters of 
‘ divinity, and doctors of canon and of civil law. 

‘ and a great part of the clergy ol‘ the same realm 
‘ especially assembled for this cause,'; which ])er- 
‘ sons do also preach divers matters of slander, to 
‘ engender discord and dissension between divers 
‘ estates of the said realm, as well spiritual as 
‘ temporal, in exciting of the people to the ^rcait 
‘peril of all the realm; which preaclu'rs being 
‘ cited or siimnumed before the ordinaries of the 
‘ |)laces, there to answer to that whereof they he 
‘ impeached, they will not obey to their summons 
‘ and commandments, nor care for their moni- 
‘ tions, nor for the censures of holy-church, but 
expressly despise them ; and moreover, hy 
their subtle and ingenious words do draw tin- 
people to hear their sm tnons, and do maintain 
them in their errors, l)y strong hand, and hy 
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“ great routs. It is therefore ordained and as- 
“ seated in this present parliament, that the 
“ king’s commissions be made and directed to the 
“ sheriffs, and other ministers of onr sovereign lord 
“ the king, or other sufficient persons learned, and 
“ according to the certifications of the prelates 
“ thereof, to be made in the chancery from time 
“ to time, to arrest all such preachers, and also 
“ their fautors, maintainors, and abettors, and to 
“ hold them in arrest and strong prison, till they 
“ will justify themselves according to the law and 
“ reason of holy-church. And the king willcth 
“ and commandeth, that the chancellor make 
“ such commissions at all times, that he, by the 
“ prelates, or any of them, shall be certified, and 
“ thereof required, as is aforesaid.’ 

lly this document, invalid as it was in point 
of law, mucli was done toward rendering the 
magistracy through the kingdom, the passive in- 
struments of that “ holy olficc” which the scheme 
was ii'cant to establish in every diocese. Court- 
ney felt no delicacy in describing Iiimsclf, as 
“ chief inquisitor of heretical pravity for the pro- 
“ vince of Canterbury and to him, the success 
of such a plan would, of course, have been singu- 
larly grateful. That the suspected through the 
nation, miglit be ])lace<l under immediate “arrest, 
“ and in strong |)rison,” the force at the command 
of die sheriffs, was to be subject, in ev'cry jilacc, 
and at every season, to the bidding of the pre- 
lates; and no process instituted was to terminate. 

This (U)ouinent, ainl ihdst; IVoni soon in Fox, 575 — 5H0. Sr ’ also 
wiilclt the rotnuinintr fiofs of i]vs Wilkins. Concilia, iii. iibi snpra, ami 
chajiter are nio.stly Uorivod, ni,.y 1., Lewis. 
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except as the parties accused should “ justify 
“ themselves according to the law, and the reason, 
“ of holy-churcli.” And if it be remembered, 
that our statute book bail not hitherto ineluded 
the remotest jirovision I’or correcting religious 
opinions, the matured form in which this op- 
pressive policy was introduced must be viewed as 
bespeaking no mean confidence of strength on the 
part of the ruling clergy. 

The facts adverted to, arc also widely at issue 
with the theory whieh transfers the odium of the 
atrocious jicrsecutions so frequent in ancient 
Christendom to the temper of the magistrate, or 
to the maxims which had become incorporated 
with the policy of princes before the diffusion ol' 
the gospel. In the annals of our own country, if 
is jdain that the laity were indebted to the clergy 
for their first attempt to (mforee the doctrines oi' 
tlieir religion by the terrors of the dungeon aiul tlic 
stake ; and it is not less certain, that the /e:il 
whieh first taught them to pri/c the scent oi' 
blood, propelled them in the chase. 

The attention ol the primate, on thus obtaining 
the aid (jf the magistrate, was first directed to 
()xl(jrd. 'file synod which had separated on the 
twenty-first of May, was convcneil again, in 
the chamber ot the preaching friars, on the 
twelfth of .June; and Robert Rigge, the chan- 
cellor of the university, and William RrightweUi 
a doctor of divinity, appeared at the place of 
meeting, to answer respecting their late condnet 
in lavoiii' of Hereford and Rippington ; and, alsn, 
as to tluir opinion concerning the “ aforesaiil 

aitiilce R.ig'gc was a zealous advocate nl 
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the university, as an establishment which should 
be less subject to the control of the ecclesias- 
tical than of the civil power ; and hence was 
strongly opposed to the religious orders, who 
were concerned that it should be subject to the 
authority of the primate, as legate of the apostolic 
sec. Our reformer had distinguished himself in 
the same cause. But while the chancellor cer- 
tainly admired the character of Wyclitfe, it is pro- 
bable that his admiration did not extend to every 
tenet which cho reformer was known to advocate. 
Before the synod, indeed, he declared his assent to 
the judgment passed on the twenty-four articles in 
the previous meeting ; and Brightwell, after some 
hesitation, was induced to follow his example. 
As the prospect of successful resistance began to 
disappear, the courage of both may have been so 
far subdued as to admit the partial concealment of 
their opinions. It is certain that a letter was now 
delivered by the archbishop to “ his well be- 
“ lovi 1 son in Christ, the chancellor of Oxford,” 
requiriiig liivn to publish the proseribed artieles, 
in tile sehools and churches, at the hours of 
lecturing and preaching ; and to give the greater 
efficacy to this proclamation, it was to be made 
in T.atin, and in the vulgar tongue. In the docu- 
ment containing these instructions, the names of 
John Wycliffe, Nicholas Hereford, Philip Rip- 
pington, John Ashton, and T.awrence Redman, 
occur as those of persons notoriously suspected 
of heresy ; and adverting to these, and such as 
should in any way favour their persons or their 
doctrine, the primal*^ writes, “ we suspend the 
“ some suspected [leisons from all scholastic 
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“ exercises, until such time as tliey sliall liavc 
“ purified themselves bel’ore us ; and we reipiirc 
“ that you jmblicly denounce the same to have 
“ been, and to be, by us suspended ; and that you 
“ diligently and raithf'ully search alter all (heir 
“ patrons and adherents, and cause impiiry to 
“ be made respecting them through every hall in 
“ the said university; and that obtaining intelli- 
“ gence of their names and persons, you do compel 
“ all and each of them to abjure tliiur errors 
“ by ecclesiastical censures, and by any canonical 
“ penalties whatsoever, under pain of the grcat(>r 
“ anatlu'ina, tlie which we now denounce against 
“ all and each who shall not be oliedient ; * ' 

“ and the absolving of smdi, as may iiutur (he 
“ sentence of the instrument, we ri’serve wholly 
“ to oursehi's. But the chaiieellor had searia-U 
left the [ilace of meeting when the suspicions ol' 
the primati' appiair to liave been renewed. In a 
letter, dated on the same day with the above, and 
from the same place, he inform.s Itobert Kigge. 
that he had learnt from credible iniormation, and 
partly from e.viierienee, his disposition to favour 
“ the aforesaid damnable conclusions," and his . 
intention to molest by his authority, the persoii> 
who should oppose them in the schools of (hr 
university. In eonseipienee of tliis inliormalioii- 
(he archbishop thus writes, “ W'v admonish llm’, 

“ master Bobert, chaiieellor as beliiri* nanu-d, 

“ the first, second, and third time, and perein|i- 
“ toiilv, that ihou dost not grieve, hinder, nei 
*■ molest judicially, nor mxtra-jndieially, publicly 
“ iu)i- pri\atily, nor ("anse to be grieved, hindeiiai 
“ or nndesti (I, nor proeiiiT! indirectly by thyscH. 
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“ or otlicrs, to be grieved, the Coresuid clerks se- t; 
“ cular or regular, or such as favour tlieui in the - 
“ points determined in their scholastic acts, or in 
“ any other condition whatsoever.” The eccle- 
siastics who had joined with the |)rimate in Ids 
recent process against the chancellor of Oxfoid, 
were many of them members of the university. 
On returning to that seminary, the men who had 
lately sat in judgment u[)on the conduct of its 
]nincipal oflicer, would be again subject to his 
authority, and it was deemed important to se- 
cure them from that resentment which their 
fears had taught them to anticipate. 

The synod which we have seen convoked on 
the idneteenth of May, and re-assembled on the 
twelfth of June, was again convened on the eigh- 
teenth, the twentietli, and the twenty-eiglKh of 
the same month, and on the first, and twellth, of' 
the month ensuing. In each of these meetings, 
the prosecution of Hereford and his associates was 
coutii ued, but with various success. The ac- 
counts, indeed, which their enendes have trans- 
mitted to us, are not only imperfect, but in many 
things contradictory and improbable ; and as tlicse 
form almost our only source of information re- 
s))ecting the accused, their conduct at this period, 
and their real character, are left in a groat degree 
uncertain. Wyclitie, who at the time of these 
proceedings, was residing at his rectory, would 
be a close observer of movements, intended to 
annihilate a cause which his life had been devoted 
to create and sustain. In one of his sermons, 
composed during lids interval, h.e clearly refers 
to the measures in progre.ss against Dr. Hereford, 
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^ Vn**' master John Ashton. By the first our re- 

former appears to have been assisted in his trans- 
lation of the scriptures ; and lie is ])rcsumed to 
have been the author of some English pieces, de- 
signed to forward the projected reformation of the 
church. Ashton was known through nearly half 
the kingdom as an itinerant preacher, and accord- 
ing to the accounts given by his adversaries, was 
possessed of qualifications which gave an amazing 
efficiency to his labours. To the doctrines of 
Wycliffe he is said to have annexed certain 
novelties of his own. Knighton, who describes 
his appearing in coarse attire, and with a staff in 
his hand, as the affectation of simplicity, bears 
testimony to the assiduity with which he fre- 
quented churches, and mingled in family circles, 
to eft’ect the dissemination of his tenets. J'lu' 
same writer has preserved the outline of two 
sermons, said to have been delivered by this 
pedestrian teacher, the one at Leicester, the otlu r 
at Gloucester. In these we recognize the opi- 
nions of our reformer as to the authority of the 
sovereign in relation to the church, the tlelusion 
and abuses of spiritual censures, the pernicious 
influence of religious tem])oralities, the unscri])- 
turai origin of distinctions among the clergy, 
and the fidly of transubstantiation, together 
with a special ex])osurc of the malignity whicli 
had always characterized crusades — those perni- 
cious fruits of the dispensing ]iower assumed hy 
the ])riesthood. That neither the learning o' 
Iferefl-rd, nor the ardour of Ashton might l)c 
.uny longer employed in diffusing sentiments so 
imstilc to the existing order of things, both wei’i 
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summoned to appear before the archbishop, who, hap. 

to his titles as primate, was pleased to annex the ^ 

name of “ Chief Inquisitor.” 

It is while this process is pending, that Wycliffe 
adverts to it in one of his parochial expositions. 

The persecution he attributes principally to the 
zeal of Courtney, whom he describes, as the 
“ great bishop of England,” and as deeply in- 
censed “ beeause God’s law is written in English, 

“ to lewd inen.”“ “He pursueth a certain priest,” 
observes the preacher, “ because he writeth to 
“ men this English, and suinmonetli him, and tra- 
“ veleth him so that it is hard for him to bear it. 

“ And thus he pursueth another priest, by the help 
“ of pharisees, because he preacheth Christ’s gos- 
“ pel freely, and without fables. Oh ! men who 
“ are on Christ’s behalf, help ye now against Anti- 
“ Christ, for the perilous times are come which 
“ Clirist and Paul foretold I”’*' We can believe 
that Wyclitfe’s auditory would not fail to sym- 
pathi/e with their pastor at this foreboding nio- 
incr-i ; but according to the statements of their 
persecutors, the efforts made by the men who were 
thus feelingly adverted to, in the hope of escaping 
from the strong hand of their oppressors, were 
fruitless. 

It should be remembered, however, that when 
authority was once appealed to, with a view to 
suppress the doctrine of Wyclift’c, it became a point 
of some importance tl'.at the end proposed should, 
at least, stem to have been obtained. Hereford 
and liippington, aftci repeated struggles to evade 


Knii;liton, 2(>.i5 — 2660. WilKin.s " Liiyiucn/’ -* MS Horn. Bib. Kaj;. 
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' confession of their faitli, are described as 

at length admitting the twenty-four conclusions 

censured by the synod, to be, with certain ex- 
planations, partly heretical and partly false. 
They are said also to have stated, that in no 
instance had they publicly avowed the tenets 
which in those articles were imputed to them. 
Their confession, however, such as it was, proved 
so little satisfactory, that each member of the 
synod declared it to be, with rcs))ect to numerous 
articles, “ heretical, subtle, erroneous, and ])cr- 
“ verse.’’ But all farther ex])lanation of their 
creed was steailily refused, and for a while the 
terrors of excommunication were braved, though 
its sentence, that it might operate as a warning 
to the infected, was pronounced with studious 
pomp and [>ublicity. Ashton eondueted his de- 
fence with considerable spirit, but atlirmed that 
he should decline answering the (j nest ions of his 
judges on the conelusi(»ns adduced. llc' was 
repeatedly urged to make his communications to 
the court in Latin, that no erroneous impi'cssion 
might be [)roduced on the mind of the laity who 
were auditors; but the coi'.seiousncss ol‘ a bad 
cause, and the spirit ot domination wdiich this 
unauthorized injunction betrayed, roused tin- in- 
dignation of tin' j)risoner, and called forth an 
appeal to the people in their own tongue, w hieli 
the archbisho[) dc;emed it important to clu-ek, hy 
hastening the business of the day to its close. In 
the sentence delivered, the silenci' of the sus- 
jK cted person was regarded as the proof of guill, 
and he w as exposed accordingly to all the eonsc- 
(|uences of holding the emisunal artieh's. 
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Could we always submit to the authority of chap. 

Knighton, we should believe that Hereford and ^ 

Ashton delivered written confessions to the synod 
on the doctrine of the eucharist, and sueh as con- 
tained every mystery which the priesthood had 
connected with it. But there is room to sus- 
j)ect tliat these j)apers belong to that numerous 
class of productions which owe their origin to 
pious fraud. \¥ere they authentic, we should 
not have had to search in vain for them in the 
Courtney register, where so large a space is 
devoted to these ])roccedings. In addition to 
wliich, Asl\ton is made to atlirm in this document, 
that he had never ciucstioucd the tenet of tran- 
substantiation — a statement which, according to 
the historian who has adopted it, was contrary to 
fact, and one which must have contained a false- 
hood for which no motive can be assigned. And 
had Hereford descended to employ the language 
atti il)utcd to him on the same article, the rest in 
the N rios would doubtless hav^e been disposed of 
in five same manner, and his escape could hardly 
then have been attributed, purely to the interfe- 
rence of the duke of Lancaster. It api)ears, how- 
ever, that llippington ultimately conformed to the 
requisitions of the church, and that alter a time 
he endeavoured to place his orthodoxy l)eyond 
suspicion by ])ersecuting his old associates. The 
dispute with Ashton, also, was subsequcntl'y so 
far accommodated as to admit of his returning to 
his scholastic exercises. But in 1387, Hereford 
was generally bclievi d to be a disciple of Wyclitfc ; 
and so late as tlie year 1392, he soliciteil and 
obtained the proUotmn of the court against the 
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• machinations of his enemies which had arisen 
_ from that cause.*® 


It is from Knighton, (2(i57) that 
wc learn the fact of Hereford's “ es- 
“ cape from the hitteiaiesa of death” 
through the inlluence of the duke of 
Lancaster. But in 1301 we find him 
with the clergj^ who sat in judgment 
on the celebrated liollard, Walter 
Brute. By his indecision he ap- 
pears to liave forfeited the contidenee 
both of the orthodo.v and of their op- 
ponent.s, and probahlj his own peac*‘ 
of mind. The tirmness of the martyr 


i. s not the possession of every goo<l 
man. Fov, i. tiril. Mr. (Jodwin de 
scribes him as “ the most refined and 
virtuous of the adherents of “ Wy- 
elilfe.” It may be that the Lollards 
<lid not jiossess his superior as a 
sfholar, but in the virtues of tirmness 
and c<3nsistem‘y lie was surpassed by 
many of that class. Life of (’hancer, 

ii. 33t>. Ashton is .said to have diet! 
as he lived. Thorp’s Examination. 
Wals. 328, Lewis, e. \. 
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PERSECUTION. CLIEEE'S DEVOTIONAL ALLUSION TO THE EVILS OF IILS 


TIME. SLMMAIiY OF IlIS COMPL 

PAR LI A31ENT.— FFECT OF THAT 

SAKEN BY I,ANv \S 

Ills VKiOROUS PE'ICEPTION OF Til 
SPECTINO THE EIJ 11 A REST, AND II 

HE APPEARS BEFORE THE CO 

OF HIS CONFESSION, PERPT.F.XIT 

LUTTERWORTH. HIS LETTER TO 


AIN'T ADDRESSED TO THE KINO AM) 

APPEAL. ’HIE REFOKAHR IS lOR- 

NAI.TERED BY THAI EVENT. 

ING.S OF THE CONTROVERSY RE- 
IDENCE OF ULTIMA'IE SUCCESS. 

ION AT OXFORD. SUBSTANCE 

ns JUDOES.- -HE RETIRES TO 
THE PON'IIFF. 


Tke history of persecution affords abundant chap. 
evidence of its general inefficacy, and of its tur — 
pitude. That it should have pervaded the nations 
of Cdiristendom so entirely, and through so long a 
period, is in every view humiliating. The civil 
peiiahies by which the religious obedience of the 
auci'ji.t Israelite was enforced, arc sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact that such was the nature of 
the Hebrew government, that to yield to the prac- 
tice of idolatry, was to incur the guilt of treason. 

But no second theocracy has been established. 

The power, accordingly, both of the sovereign and 
of the priest, may be presumed to have been ma- 
terially affected by the departure of the Mosaic 
economy- The limits now assigned to the autho- 
rity of each, is a subject requiring the most deli- 
berate attention, wnether viewed in connexion 
with the many questions which it involves, or in its 
practical importance. The consequences resulting 
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IVom opposite decision.s conccruinti; it, have evor 
been fraught with a large amount of good or evil 
to mankind. 

Among the heathen states of antiquity, tole- 
ration was scarcely a virtue, ns the local aspect of 
their idolatry left the |)rovince of every existing 
deity undisturbed, even while new objects oi 
worship were introduced. Ilut the gospel was 
not of a character to enter into any such j)artner- 
ship with human inventions. On the contrary, 
as being alone true, it claimed an undivided 
empire. 15y its lirst disci|)li'S, its pretensions 
in this respect were fearlessly urged ; nor were 
their nearer descendants concerned, either to deny 
or to conceal this [)cculiarity ol' their faith, though 
but too well apprised of the loathing which it had 
brought upon them from all the votaries of (lentilc 
worship. In some instances, that contempt ot 
the pomp and pleasure of the wtnld which not 
unfreipiently distinguished the professors of Chris- 
tianity in those ages, was increased and pnrifu'd 
by the external sutferings thus incurred. Hut in 
others, the turbulence of the passions was less 
subdued by the better spirit of the g(jspel, and the 
violence em|)loyed to suppress the doctrines of the 
cross sometimes excited a reaction of tlu- same 
evil temper in their support. These inllammable 
materials had been for some time increasing in 
the church, when, under (h)nstantine, Christianity 
was recognized as the religion of the empire. As 
the conseHiuence of that event, these dangerous 
elements bc.came so i'ar dominant among tin' im- 
rninal professors of the gosped, as to leave the 
partisau.s of the ancient idolatry to thq)lore tin 
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severity of weapons which they had recently e. 
wielded with so much freedom against its oppo- _ 
nents. But when attempts to convince the un- 
derstanding of its errors, by means of confisc-atious, 
and torture, and exile, were not only considered 
as rational, but when to be zealous in the appli- 
cation of this s[)ecies of logic, was to sceme, 
moreover, the reputation of unusual sanctity, it 
was not the grosser forms of heathenism merely, 
wliich would feel the disastrous influence of this 
strange delusion. The diversities of opinion ob- 
servable among the avowed di.scijiles of the same 
Master, soon attracted the critical attention of 
churchmen. These diflerenccs were found to be 
retained with much tenacity, and the obstinacy of 
th(> weak provoked the indignation of the strong. 
No little artifice was, in consecpicncc, employed, to 
clothe, the doctrine of dis.sentients with almost every 
feature of impiety — as the best method of vindi- 
cating the infliction of penalties upon them which 
had oiice been the award of idolatry. Nor is it to be 
doul'f .'d, that the guilt of transferring the maxims 
of persecution, from the policy of pagan Rome to 
that of the papal hierarchy, .so as to render them 
the law both of its head and of its members, be- 
longs, chiefly, to the higher orders of the clergy. 
Amid the declining civilization of the empire, the 
power of that class of men steadily increased, 
until their supremacy over the conscience of their 
victims was comiilctcd. It is, however, a stub- 
born and a melancholy fact, that with every step 
of their progress pe' sccution became more syste- 
matic and relentless. The notion of divine right 
was by degrees con.iecteci with the regal office, 
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CHAP, and while monarchs, if obedient to the will of the 

L cliurch, were placed on a level with the sove- 

reigns of Judah, ecclesiastics claimed to be the 
representatives of Deity, and to an extent greatly 
surpassing any thing to which tlic Jewish priest- 
hood had aspired. The ministers of the Christian 
sanctuary being once acknowledged as the uner- 
ring interpreters of the will of Heaven, to dissent 
from the church, whether its judgment were inter- 
posed to enforce the claims of princes, or to 
determine articles of faith, was to resist the 
vVlmighty, and to fall under the double emisure 
of the rebel and the impious. Monarchs, indeetl, 
were sometimes slow to act on the suggestions of 
their |)astors, as to the best mode ol subdiiing^ the 
heresies of their people ; but such as were solici- 
tous of repose, or eoneerned to hold the sc(!})lre 
with a steady hand, were generally induced to 
become the instruments of almost any scheme, 
which promised to the church the reverence 
claimed for her supposed iid'allihility. 

It is true the civil authorities of Mngland, pre- 
vious t(j the age of Wycliffe, are less stained 
with the blood which was so freely shed for tin; 
protectiem ot orthodoxy than were the rulers ol 
almost every state upon the continent. Hut this 
arose simply from the circumstance, that until 
the former half of the fourteenth cmitury had 
passed, certain ciuaoachments in discipline formed 
the only matters of serious complaint. J’he lio- 
tiour of first attempting to remder it a part of oiiv 
statute, law, that «)n all (piestions of heresy lla' 
magistrate should become the executiujier of tli'' 
will of the church, belongs to the zeal ol ll"' 
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primate Courtney. Nor was the ettbrt wholly chap. 

futile, though its immediate result was trivial 1— 

when compared with its design. The degree of 
success, however, which attended this claim on 
the secular power, served as a precedent and a 
motive in the series of measures which were ere 
long to involve both the church and the state in 
all the odious consequences generally attendant 
on a coercive warfare with religious opinion. 
Wyclift’e marked this tendency of events, and by 
his benevolent genius the progress of intolerance 
was for a while impeded. His declining health, 
or the fear, perhaps, of encountering the political 
influence of Lancaster, proved the security of the 
reformer during the late prosecution of his friends. 

It is stated, indeed, that Hereford and Ripping- 
ton, when falling before the strength of their an- 
tagonists, solicited the protection of .lohn of 
Gaunt, and that the reply of that nobleman con- 
sisted of instructions respecting the duty of sub- 
mitting, in all such matters, to the decision of 
thei'' o - (linaries. Tliat such an appeal was made, 
and that such was its result is perhaps true, but 
that it did not include the name of Wyeliffe, may 
be safely inferred from his confidence in the 
“ noble duke,” as expressed in the petition which 
he presented immediately afterwards to the king 
and the parliament. 

It appears, also, from a discourse composed by 
the reformer, about this period, that he was not 
ignorant of the artifice and corruption to which 
his adversaries had lesorted, in the hope of op- 
posing the^force ol the civil government to the 
intended reformation of religion. Commenting 
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' on the entombment of Christ, and on the vain 

1_ effort of the jniests and the soldiers to prevent 

his resurrection, the preacher adverts to the 
measures recently adopted, both by the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, with a view to consign 
the gospel to oblivion. “ 1'hus,'’ he observes, 
“ do our high ])riests, and our new religious fear 
“ them, lest God’s law, after all they have done, 
“ should be <piickcncd. Therefore make they 
“ statutes stable as a rock, and they obtain grace 
“ of knights to confirm them, and this they w ell 
“mark with the witness of lords; and all lest 
“ the truth of God's law, hid in the sepulchre, 
“ should break out to the knowing of the common 
“ people. Gh ! Christ, thy law is hidden thus, 
“ when wilt thou send thine angel to remove the 
“ stone, and show thy truth unto thy Hock ? M'el; 
“ I know that knights have taken gold in tlii> 
“ case, to hel[) that thy law may be thus hid, and 
“ thine ordinances consumeil. lint wrdl I know 
“ that at the day' e)fdoom it shall be manifest, am! 
“ even before, when thou arisest against all tliim 
“ enemies ! ‘ 

While such was the j)olicy of tin; leading mem- 
b(‘rs of the hierarchy, it was obvious to WyclitK. 
that nothiiiL; remained but to submit to tludr des- 
potism, oi’ to attempt a countt'iaction of tlni.' 
efforts as made to iditain the sanction of the coin! 
and the senate. .Nearly si.xty winters had non 
oassed over the head of our n.'iininer, and sicb 
ness had made a serious inroad on his physical 
strength “that imjiortaut au.xiliary of intellectual 
vigour mul prowt.-ss. I>ut his furrowejJ brow, aid 

• Ms. IlfHii. Hill. Keg-. 
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whitened hairs, were still allied to an energy ch^ap. 

which could ill submit to a tame surrendering of 

the fortress of equity, and truth, and godliness. 

Each step in the progress of the late persecutions, 
was seen as facilitating tlie meditated blow against 
himself. Should it be his lot to perish beneath 
the fangs of the rising tyranny, it was his resolve 
that his countrymen should not be ignorant of the 
opinions for which he suffered. In conformity 
with this dv termination, and with his message to 
the chancel lo\' of Oxford some months ]neviously, 
he ]>rescnted a summary of the more important 
of his tenets, in the form of a petition, to the king 
and the parliament. The assembly to which this 
appeal was addressed, was summoned on the fif- 
teenth of October, and met on the nineteenth of 
November," and in this document it is supposed 
to be already convened, it appears also to have 
been known that in this meetiim' of “ the creat 
“ nu'n ol the realm, both seculars and men of 
“ h(.|y-cli(ircli,” the articles included in this ap- 
peal would become tlm matters of discussion. 

The doctrine thus submitted to their judgment, 
is said to be “ proved botli by authority and 
“reason,” and this that the “Christian leligiou 
“ may be increased, maintained, and made stable, 

“ since our Lord Jesus Christ, very God and very 
“ man, is head and prelate of this religion, and 
“ shed his precious heart s blood, and water out 
“ of his side, on the cross, to make this religion 
“ perfect and stable, and clean wdthout error. 

l/ibrarv. It. will he remembered as 
one of the two works printed by Dr. 
nie.s in 1608 . 

H 


* Fox. Acts, &C; 

® MS. Ad rep;em et parliamenium, 
C. C. C. Cambridge, and in th > Cotton 

VOL, ir. 
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* *2y '*■ ai tides thus introduced arc four in num- 

! — her. The first relates to the vow's of the religious, 

wj.iiii' s declaring them to be a device of man, and of no 
plaint'.'- obligation : the second asserts that “ secular lords 
“ may lawfully, and meritoriously, in many cases, 
“ take aAvay temporal goods given to men of the 
“ church. ’ In the third it is alHrmed that even 
tythes, and other voluntary offerings, should be 
Avithdrawn “ from prelates, or other priests avIio- 
“ ever they be, ’ on their yielding to “ great sins, 
“ as pride, simony, and man-slaying, gluttonv, 
“drunkenness, and lechery.’ In tlu- last, tin- 
reformer prays that the doctrine of the eucharist, 
“ Avliich is ])laiidy taught by Christ and his 
“ ajiostles in the gospels, and epistles, might he 
“ also openly taught in the churches.'’ 

j\carly half this pajier is occupii'd in demon- 
strating the first ol tluse positions; and to discern 
the propriety of this, it should be rcmendiered, 
that the archbishop derived his most elHeieni 
aid in his present arbitrary measures, from the 
begging fraternities and the monks. It has ap- 
jiearcd that the sentence Avhieh e.veluded every 
teacher of Wyclilfe s iloetrine eoneerning the 
eucharist I’rom the university, Avas the effect el 
their influence; and in the svnod udiich had siiiee 
prosecuted his disciples, Avith all possible se- 
verity, the same order of men prevailed. It be- 
came im|)ortant, therefore, in the pidgment ol e 
reformer, to shew distinctly that so far from 
meriting the pre-eminence conceded to them, ila' 
vows wliich gave to these' persons tlu'ir dislinclion 
were a huinan invention ; an invenifion also oi 
< )in[)arati\ ely recent date ; and injurious, in 
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various ways, to religion, and to the interests of i'. 

society. 

In this memorable appeal, these points are fully 
proved. '^I’he writer especially adverts to the 
piacticc of the religious in forsaking one rule, 
deemed less perfect, to embrace another regarded 
as of higher sanctity. The rule ot Christ, it is 
contended, must of necessity be the most com- 
plete, and it is thence inferred that all men should 
be held frco from any painful consequences in 
relinquishing any “ private sect,” the contrivance 
of “ sini'ul men," for the rule of the gospel. This, 
it is justly observed, should be the more readily 
admitted by the parties alluded to, as they were 
not slow to forget their vows of poverty and 
seclusion, when the attractions of a nritre were 
allowed to descend upon them. Tlic change, 
also, which followed in such cases, is described as 
partaking' less of an increased separation from the 
world, than of an actual return to it. If to all 
this, it should be, replied, that tlie customs of the 
religious are not at variance with the institute of 
tlie Saviour and his apostles, but rather ])a!'ts 
of it; the persons so reasoning, are called iqioii 
to name the portion of holy writ, containing the 
articles of discipline which have given existence 
to canons, and monks, and mendicants ; and to 
ex])ose the failure which must be attendant on 
the attempt to do this, various of the regulations 
adopted by these communities arc specified, 
llespecting this moictv of the work, in which that 
momentous doctrine, the sufficiency of scripture, 
is maintained in the most satisfactory terms, a 
correct idea may be form* d from the following 
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extract. It i.s intended to evliibit the supreme 
authority of the inspired writings, and clearly as- 
sumes the right of private judgment. “ Inasmuch 
“ as one patron or founder is more perfect, more 
“ mighty, more wise, more holy, and in more 
“ charity than another, insomuch is the first 
“ patron's rule better and more perfect than is 
“ that of the .second. 13ut .lesus Cluist, tlie 
“ patron of the eliristian religion, given to the 
“ ai)ustles, passeth without measure, in mighl, 
“ and wisdom, and good-will, the perfection ei 
“ every patron of any private sect his rule is 
“ therefore more perfect. Also that t’hrist's i)ure 
“religion, without the addition of sinful mens 
“ errors, is the most, perfect of all, may i)e thus 
“ sliewn. I'or eitiu'r (duist might give such ;• 
“ rule, the most perfect to be kept in this lil’v, 
“ and would not ; and then he was envious as 
“ St. .Vustin proveth in other matters — or ilsr 
“ Christ would ordain such a rule, and might nut: 
“ and tlien (dirist was unmighty, but to atlirn: 

“ that of Christ is heresy or elst' he might ami 

“ could, but would not; and then he was unwisu. 
“ and that is a heresy no man should (;onsenl t" 
“ hear. Therefore, it is ])lain, that (dirist butli 
“ mighl, and could, and would ordain a ruh- tlii 
“ most perfect that sliould be kept in this lili 
“ And so Christ, of his endless wisdom and eha- 
“ rity, has ordained sucli a rule. And thus oi: 
“ each side men are bound, upon pain of heiisy 
“ and of blasphemy, and of condemnation, tn 
“ believe and acknowledge that the religion 
“ .1 ses Christ to his apostles, and ke|)f by fhrin 
“ in its own freedom, without addition from siiih" 
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“ man's error, is the most perfect of all ; and so to t'HA p. 

“ hinder no man from forsaking a private religion, 1— 

“ and keeping the pure religion of Christ.” 

'fhesc reasonings arc also enforced by the fact, 
that in the early ages, when neither monks nor 
friars were known, “ the church increased and 
“ prospered most, for then almost all men dis])osed 
“ themselves to martyrdom after the example 
“ of Christ.” llis conclusion therefore is, that “ it 
“ were not only meritorious to the church now, 

“ hut most meritorious, to live so in all things, 

“ and by all things.” As the consequence of 
these opinions with regard to the gospel, and its 
Author, Wyclirt’c claimed for himself, and others, 
the same liberty in adhering to the simple order 
.said to 1)0 instituted by the Redeemer, which, was 
conceded to such as ju’ofesscd to adopt some one 
system of man's invention in preference to others. 

And had the religious been disposed to tolerate 
this ^^vclusive attachment to scriptural vows of 
spiriiualitv or seclusion, their own authority might 
have been less disturbed, and of longer con- 
tinuance. Jiut they saw this kind of profession 
as reflecting on every other, regarding them as 
innovations of yesterday, and as op[)osed to the 
■•veneration due to the Redeemer, who in oppo- 
sition to the infallibility assumed by the church, 
was declared to be alone above the influence of 
error. Hence arose the s])irit of j)ersecution, and 
hence the reaction which violence rarely fails 
to produce. 

In the second of the articles contained in this 
paper, the reformer v oi.ibats the tlieory of certain 
friars, who had inai.itainei on some recent and 
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public occasion, that both the persons and the 
property of the clergy, and of the religious, were 
strictly beyond the jurisdiction of the sovereign. 
The absurdity of this fashionable doctrine the 
reformer had often cxj)osed, and it is again e.v- 
hibited, and principally by tracing it to its re- 
sults. It is remarked that if to hold the o])pusite 
of this doctrine, “ be error touching the health 
“ of man's soul," then the race of English princes, 
and the men who have formed the successive 
councils of the realm, must be viewed as among 
the lost. And, not to dwell on the recorded 
opinions of such parties, ns opposed to this tenet, 
nor on the measures which frc([uently arose from 
them, it is observed, that if they wt'ic' in error in 
this matter, it must then follow that should “ an 
“ abbot and all his convent jirove open traitors, 
” conspiring the death of the king and the (piemi, 
“ and of other lords, and e.vert themselves to 
“ destroy the whole realm, the king may not take; 
“ from them one halfpenny, or farthing, nor its 
“ worth, since all these are tem])oral goods. Also, 
“ though other clerks shoidd send to our enemies 
“ all the rents which they have in our land, and 
“ whatever they may rob or steal of the kin<>'s 
“ liege men, yet our king may not punish them 
“ by one farthing, nor farthing’s worth. /\lso, by 
“ this doctrine of friars, though monks or friars, 
“ or other clerks, wdiatevcr they be, should slay 
“ lords’ tenants, the king’s liege men, and dis- 
“ honour lords’ wives, yea, the queen, which (Jod 
“ foibid, or the empress, yet the king may not 
“ punish tli( 111 by the loss of one farthing. Also, 
“ it follow eth plainly, that men called men of 
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“holy-church may dwell in this laud at their h a i*. 

“ liking’, and do what kind of sin, and what kind — 

“ of treason they like, and the king, nevertheless, 

“ may not punish them, neither in their temporal 
“ goods, nor in their bodies, since if he may not 
“ punish them in the less, he may not in the 
“ greater. And should they make one of theni- 
“ selves king, no secular lord may hinder him in 
“ concpiering all the secular lorclshij)s of this 
“ earth : and these men might destroy all lords 
“ and ladies, and their blood and athuity, without 
“ any penalty arising in this life, either in their 
“ body or estate. Ac lords! then see and under- 
“ stand, with what punishing they deserve to be 
“ punished, who thus hastily ‘.ind Avrongfully have 
“ condemned you for heretics, forasmuch as you 
“ do execution and righteousness according to 
“ God’s law and man's. For the chief lordship 
“ of all temporalities in this land, both of secular 
“ men and religious, pertains to the king, of his 
“ general governing, or else he were not king of 
” all I'ngland, but merely of a little })art thereof.” 

This refutation of the ambitions tenet to which 
this part of the petition refers, is farther strength- 
ened by the language of St. Paul, respecting 
magistracy, as “God’s ordinance;" and it is 
remarked, that the apostle, who “ putteth all men 
“ in subjection to kuigs, out taketh never a one. ” 

From these premises, the known doctrine of our 
I’eformer concerning the power of the crown, as 
extending over the whole property of the clergy, 
and over the persons of that order in all civil 
affairs, is in coiiolusion adduced. 

The third a: do relates to the a|)plieation of 
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“ tythes and oticrings,” as required “ by God’s 
“ law, and the pope’s law.” In this the claims 
of the most devoted among the clergy, arc limited 
to the needful matters of food and clothing; while 
the ignorant, the indolent, or the vicious, are de- 
scribed as having forfeited all right to any part in 
the goods of the church. In support of this doc- 
trine, the writer appeals to the conduct of 4’obit, 
in withholding his offerings from the priests of 
Jeroboam, and rendering them to the true de- 
scendants of Aaron, who resided at Jerusalem ; 
to the story of Eli and his sons ; and to tin; 
advice of Paul in his letters to 'I’imothy. Prom 
the authorities of a subse([iient date, the names 
of .lerome, Augustiiie, and of Grc'gory the great, 
are cited, together with those ol’ lleriiard and 
Grossteste, all as more or less favourabk' to tlu* 
position advanced. Two things arc said, in con- 
clusion, to follow from what is thus introduced. 
First, that if curates do not their ollici' in word 
and c.xample as («od has commanded, their peojile 
are under no obligation to pay them tythes and 
ofl'erings, since the end for which such payments 
are made is wanting : secondly, that curates are 
more guilty in withholding their teaching by word 
and example, than their ])arishioners would be 
in refusing tythes and offerings, even though tlu' 
office of the curate were well performed. It is 
true, that to withhold these contrib\ttions, in such 
a case, is fretpiently described as a neglect ol 
duty ; b\it \V yelitfe does not hesitate to allirm the 
latter dc.liiufuency, smious as it may be, to be far 
less st^ thaii the-formcr. 

The ’ast article of this complaint, we have 
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noticed as relating to the doctrine of the eucharist. chap. 

The reformer claims it as a right to publish freely 1 _ 

the scripture representations of that sacrament, 
but he abstains from any statement of his ])e- 
culiar views respecting it, which were indeed 
suflicicntly known, and adverts chiefly to the 
evils arising from “ the worldly business of 
prie.sts.” 

His manner of concluding the poi’tion of this 
work which relates to tythes and ofl'erings, is 
express! e of that sense of justice, hnmanity, and 
religion, which sustained the mind of the writer, 
while called to witness the growing strength of 
the enemies of reform. “ Ah ! Lord God,” he 
e.xclaims, “ can it be reason, to constrain the poor 
“ people to jirovidc a worldly priest, sometimes 
“ unable both of life and knowledge, in his pomj> 

“ and pride, covetousness and envy, gluttony, drun- 
“ kenness, and lechery, in simony and heresy, — 

“ with a fine horse, and gay saddles, and bridles 
‘‘ ringing by the way, and himself in costly clothes, 

;md line furs- and to suffer their wives and 
children, and poor neighbours to perish from 
“ hunger, thirst, and cold, and other mischiefs 
“ of the world! Ah! Lord Jesus (fluist! since 
“ within a few years, men paid their tythes and 
“ offerings of their own free will, to good men, 

“ and able to conduct the great worship ot God, 

“ to the profit and beauty of the holy church 
“ fighting on the earth ; <;an it be needful or lawful 
“ that a worldly priest should destroy this holy 
“ and approved custom, constraining men to 
“ forsake this Ireedom, and turning tythes and 
“ offerings to /mked uses, or at least to those 
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CHAP. “ which arc not so good as was the custom 
— “ before ?” 

The iinjiression made on the parliament by this 
appeal was considerable, and to Wyclirt'e must 
have been highly gratifying. In a petition to the 
king, the members of the commons cited those 
provisions ol the spurious statute obtained by the 
jnimate, which, to ellect the imprisonment of the 
new preachers, and their abettors, until obedient 
to the church, had rendered every sheriJf in tlie 
kingdom the tool of his diocesan, re([uiring him to 
root out the errors by the sword entrusted to him, 
which neither the persuasions nor the terrors of 
an infallible church had been suflieient to destroy. 
But as this ]netcnded law “ was never agreed to 
“ nor granted by the commons, but whatsoever 
“ was moved therein was without their assent, " 
it is required “ that the said statute be disan- 
“ nulled, and it is farther declaim'd to be " in no 
“ wise their meaning, that either themselves, or 
“ such as shall succeed them, shall he I’ardier 
“ bound to the prelates, than were tludr ancestors 
“ in former times. ’ ’ 

but to ])rocure tlu- enactment or the re|ieal ol' 
statutes, however j'orinally either might be done, 
was but a minor part of the labour which de- 
\olved on our |)ai Tiaments in those ages. .\ie 
thing, indeed, was more common, than I he 
violation of promises, and e\( n of oaths, on the 
part ot the so\ raadgn, or of the govtanmeiit ; and 
to justil'y this bad faith, the secret, or avovad 
pretext generally was, that the comassions made 
had been inijiroperly extorted, lienee to secure 
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the enforcement of laws, was commonly a work chai*. 

of much greater difficulty, than to effect their 

apiiarent adoption. From this disgraceful cir- 
cumstance, arose the custom of so frequently 
continuing anew tlie most acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the constitution. Nor is it at all doubt- 
ful, that to this state of things, as jiervading the 
cabinets of Europe, the court of Rome had 
greatly contributed, as well by her general po- 
licy, as by the most flagrant abuses of licr dispen- 
sing po\/er. With the pa])al maxims, the jiresent 
archbishop of Canterbury was thoroughly imbued, 
and to him we may attribute tlic exclusion of this 
act of repeal, so honourable to its authors, from 
the parliamentary records ; and also the subse- 
quent conduct of the young king, by which his 
message to the commons, in reply to their peti- 
tion, was virtually falsified. 

In his letters, Richard had been made to threa- 
ten the penalties of exclusion from the university, 
imprisonment, and confiscation, against all who 
si ould hold the doctrine of Wycliffc, or such 
as should in any way favour its abettors. And 
though the monarch subsequently declared him- 
self jdeased with the rc|)eal of the statute on 
which these instructions were founded, the violent 
measures which it had been framed to sanction 
were still pursued, and with but loo much suc- 
cess. It was, as we have remarked, on the 19th 
of November, that the parliament and the con- 
vocation assembled at Oxford. The clergy there 
convened, were informed by the primate, that the 
business before them was to grant a subsiily to 
the crown ; aL>.i remedy certain disorders which 
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CHAP, had too long disgraced the university, and were 

_L extending ra])idly to tlie whole community, of 

whose spiritual safety tliey were tlie properly 
constituted guardians. In this meeting the arch- 
bishop had concentrated his whole strengtli, and 
the rector of Lutterworth was now summoned to 
answer before him on the articles which were 
regarded as containing his opinions. There were, 
circumstances, however, which served greatly to 
narrow the field of discussion on this occasion. 
On all the more important (piestions of ecclesi- 
astical ])olity, Wyclitle had spoken frcelv, in his 
various writings, and in his address to “ the 
“ secular lords and im-n of holy church ' who 
were now met. Jlut the resentment of the com- 
mons, which the meditated encroachment of the 
prelates had excited, was net to be overlooked, 
and it appears to have suggested the utmost cau- 
tion in the method of proceeding at this juncture. 
It was not diilieidt to perceive, that matters of 
discipline, as less important, and less jnotected 
by the supposed infallibility of tlu' chinch, might 
I’orm but an iiu llicient ground of accusation ; and 
as the doctrine of tlu' eucharisl was an acknow- 
ledged article of faith, and one also ol' the gravest 
monu'ut, the faith of the reformer with respect to 
that saoiamcnt bectiine the subject of special iii- 

II. .-f t. (piisition. Lancaster, who appears to have been 

'.(k'-n b\ 1 i 1 * • • • 1 1 • 

Cdiu erned, ill llii.s crisis, to avoid iuiy rciU'A\ ;il ol 
hostilities with the cler^v, is said to ha\e advised 
his .submission in all doctrinal matters to the judg- 
ment of his order.' liut Wycliffe, though sea- 


In tlio Stull. my (Wil- 
ing, iii. 0 1.^ (lie (iiikr IS coni- 


nietnL <1 |(t| |ii.> (-.oinlilcl ill tlll.s il« 
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sihle of the aid which he had derived from the crrAP. 
patronage of that illustriovis noljleraan, had ad- 
vanced to a point from which there was no 
receding, except at the cost of consistency and 
truth. The state of affairs, at this moment, pre- 
sented a powerful test to the integrity and enei-gy 
of his character; and the result has served to 
place him among the most distinguished of con- 
fessors. To liave denied his doctrine on the 
eucharist, - or simply to have abstained from 
teaching it, would have been to continue shel- 
tered from the resentment of the clergy, by the 
powt'r of one who was still the second man in 
the kingdom. To proceed in cx])osing the weak- 
ness and impiety of the received opinions on that 
sacrament, and tins in opposition to the serious 
admonitions of John of (taunt, was debberately 
to encounter the unbridled malevolence of his 
enemies. The latter cour.se, however, costly as 
it might i)rove, was the object of his choice. Wcui«p»f- 
\v>o learn, and irom a writer who was not a little tered by 

, , /» • • event, 

..liicitous to fasten the disgrace ol equivocation 
u[)on the name of Wycliffe, that the conimand of 
the duke, in this ])articular, affectetl his purjioses 
in no degree more than the injunctions of the 
primate. And it is added by the same authority, 
that in Ids jmblic defence on the sacrament of the 
altar, “ like an obstinate heretic, he refuted all 
the doctors of the second millenary.”" 

To understand the '/.eal with which the re- 
former assailed the errors of transubstantiation, 
we must bear in mind the views which he had 
adopted concerring it. The adoration of a piece 

‘ W ilsingham, Hist, 283. 
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^ of bread in the place of the Deity, was, in his 

judgment, idolatry. The conduct of the priest, 

also, in pretending to re-make his Maker, he 
vehemently pronounced to be tlic last step ol’ pre- 
sumption and blasphemy. Nor was this all; (or 
in a treatise published soon after this period, and 
which, from its extent and its character, we may 
presume to have been already in a great degree 
composed, he attacks the orthodox mysteries con- 
nected with the eucharist, from a most luminous 
Ilis view> .,f perception of their gciteral bearing. So long as 
'.I'nlji'o.n- these arc received in the church, their tendency, 
affirms, must be to facilitate the introduction 
of any dogma serving to elevate the jiriesthood, 
however much oi>poscd to scripture, to reason, or 
to the senses. The doctrine of a real presence, 
he declares to be the offspring of Satan ; and 
the author of evil is viewed, wliile invemting it, 
as reasoning llms with himself. “ Should 1 once 
“ so far b(.'guile the faitliful of the church, by the 
“ aid of Antichrist, my vicegerent, as to persuade 
“ them to deny that this sacrament is bread, and 
“ to induce tlumi to regard it as nu'rely an acci- 
“ dent, tlu'i'e will la; nothing then which I may 
“ not bring them to receive, since, ihert; can he 
“ nothing more o|)posiie to the scri|)tures, or to 
“ common discernment. Ltit the lili' of a prelate 
“ then be what it may, let him be guilty of luxury. 
“ simony, or murder, the peo|»h' may be led to 
“ lielieve that he is really no such man nay, they 
“ may then be persuaded to admit, that tlie po)H’ 

“ is inlaliible, at least with respect to the matteis 
“ of chii.-tian faith ; and that, inasmuch as he is 
“ know)- bv till; name of .Most llolv Father, he is 
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“ of course free from sin.”' Thus it appeared to 
Wyclitie, that while the authority of the church 
was so far submitted to, as to involve the adoption 
of this marvellous dogma, no limit could possibly 
bo assigned to the schemes of clerical imposture 
and oppression. He sought its overthrow accord- 
ingly, as being false in itself; and still more as 
being the parent, directly or indirectly, of innu- 
merable falsehoods. His attack, therefore, ujion 
transubstantiation, was evidently conducted with 
a view to the general freedom of the human mind. 

Nor was the reformer without that stimulus in 
the present unequal contest, wliich arises from 
the confidence of suc cess. In an earlier chapter 
of the treatise last cited, he exclaims, “Oh! that 
“ all who believe could see how Antic hrist and his 
“ instruments condemn the sons of the church, 
“ and persecute them even to death, because they 
“ maintain this truth as taught in the gospel. 
“ 'fruly aware 1 am, that the doctrine of the gos- 

pel may for a season be tramjiled under foot, 
“ tnat it may be overpowered in high places, and 
“ even suppressed by the threatenings of Anti- 
“ Christ; but ec|ually sure I am, (hat it shall never 
“ be extinguished, for it is the recording of truth 
“ itself, ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
“ so shall not my words.’ Let the spirit ot the 
“ faithful therefore awake itself, and diligently 
“ enquire as to the nature of this vencral/lc sacra- 
“ ment, whether it be not indeed bread, as the 
“ gospel, the senses, and reason assure us. Cer- 
“ tain, verily, I a'li, that the idolaters who make 

Tri;ilof;ns, lili.iv.c. ^ '1'lu; sub- MS. (-oiitra Fialres, Bibl. l5odI . Archi. 

slaiico of tills pnss:i|ve Od'-ui ’ in tlip A. H3. 
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CHAP. “ to themselves srocls, are not ii'norant of the real 

— “nature of these gods — though they pretend 

“ there is a something of deity within them, 
“ which is communicated, as by the ( lod of gods.” 
To believe this, he remarks, is to sink in the scale 
of perception beneath the pagan or the. brute ; 
and from what he had written, the eonelusion is 
said to follow, “ that this venerable sacrament is 
“ naturally bread, and sacramentally, the body 
“ of Christ.'”' 

return to the proceedings of the eon- 
at Oxibrd. The assembly on which it 
IC!!. devolved to ascertain the opinions of VTyi'litfe, 
and to determine their character, consisted of tin; 
archbisho[) of Canterbury, the bishops ol' Lincoln, 
iVorwich, A\'orcestcr, London, Salisbury, and 
Hereford, with a numerous selection of doctors, 
together with the chaueellor of the university, 
and many of the inferior clergy. .Vroinul tlu'sc 
also, the laity were cnnvded as auditors, variously 
interested in the object of tlic meeting. lUl'orc 
this imposing array of authority and learning, 
and all marshalled against him, stood the rector 
of Lutterworth. .More than forty years had now 
elapsed, since Oxtord had hist become his ri;si- 
deiK’e, and a |)lace associated in his mind with 
many pleasing rr'eollections or pursuits, 'rhniugli 
that hmg ])eriotl it had been more or less liis 
home, liefore him it stood, a venerable I’sta- 
blisluncnt, formed to nurse the intellect ol' liis 
iMUiiitry, in subservience to the great designs ol 
patriotism, philanthro|)y, and religion. Hence Ih‘ 
had always bee'n among the foreiinast to delciifl 

" Trin!(»;'ii.s, lih. iv, r. 1. 
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its jurisdiction as independent of all foreign con- chap. 

trol, and especially of that which proceeded from ^ — 

the papacy. He was now grey with age, or 
rather, perhaps, as the effect of those religious 
solicitudes, and that mental activity, which appear 
always to have surpassed the ability of his feebler 
nature, and to have been constantly exposing him 
to the inroads of disease. I’he place, also, in 
which he now appeared, under so much serious 
aecusation, and upon such unequal terms, had fre- 
quently echoed to the utterance of his praise by 
admiring- converts, and, to the sound of his voice, 
as the advocate of doctrines endeared to the purer 
ages of the church. Nor is it to be supposed 
that his numerous followers had become suddenly 
extinct. But at this moment, the partizans of 
the established siqierstitions had so far diffused 
the terrors of their strength, that the reformer, 
like another Elijah, stands apparently alone amid 
a generation of his countrymen. Still, while 
I ertain affecting recollections were doubtless fresh 
w iitin him, and while his present eircumstances 
were quite alarming enough to have shaken even 
an extraordinary mind, such was his conviction of 
the goodness of his cause, that his firmness con- 
tinues unbroken. 

11 is defence, we have seen, was such as to 
extort from adversaries the praise of an unri- 
valled acuteness. And his written confessions, 
which the same adversaries have transmitted 
to us, contain the most distinct announcements 
of whatever he had previously taught on the 
sacrament to which they relatfe. That two 
confessiops ref .i'ng (o this article .should be 


VO 1.. II. 
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CHAP, attributed to him, will be in part explained by 

observing, that the one is in Latin, the other in 

English. In addition to which, the first treats 
the question in a style which the more learned 
of his judges must have seen to be adajited to their 
taste, simply for the purpose of defeating them 
with their own woa|H)ns ; while the English docu- 
ment touches but distantly on the distinctions of 
the schools, and is framed to meet the jiopular 
apprehension. It was not unusual to exact cou- 
fc.ssions from suspected ])crsons in this double 
form ; and had those of Wyclitfe contained any 
recantation, both would have been jmbliely read 
in the sehools of the Tiniversity, and from the 
pulpits of the clergy. In this manner the twenty- 
four articles had been pid)lisjied, which were eon- 
^demned some months previously by the synod at 
the preaching friars. 

iiiiMui.,. I,) Ills liatin confession,® Wyclifl’e aiu)lies hiin- 
self to demonstrate, and in the dialect of the 
schools, “that this venerable sacrament is valii- 
“ bread and wine, ])ut s((( r((>in’iil<(llii \\\{.'. bodv 
“ and blood of Christ. ’ With a view to tliis 
object, he observes, that there are si,\ modes ol’ 
e.visting that may be attributed to the body of tlie 
Saviour; and that three of these may be allirmeil 
(d'thut body as it is present in the eucharist ; and 
three of its state as ])cculiar to the heavenly 
world. In the eucharist, he is virtually, spiri- 
tually, and sacramentally present, but his snh- 
stantial, his corporeal, and his dimensional 
pre.senee, is declared to pertain exclusively i'’ 
his mode of being in the celestial state. 

' See it ie He- A|i|ieii(ii \ , No. « 
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reformer then repeats the doctrine maintained by chap. 
himself and his followers ; denies the charge of 
their adoring the elements of bread and wine ; 
and observes that he had detected the fallacies of 
his opponents, who, in citing the language of the 
fathers on this sacrament, were always disposed 
to confound the notion of a sacramental, with that 
of an identical presence. Tlic result of this 
mistake is aflirnied to be, the insane fiction of an 
accident, or quality, without a subject, — a tenet 
declared to be equally insulting to the church, and 
injurious to God. 

The English confession, if we discard its or- 
thography, and something of its obsolete expres- 
sion, will state his judgment on this im])ortant 
article more distinctly than any abridgment in 
other language. “ We believe,” he writes, “ as 
“ Christ and his apostles have taught us, that the 
“ sacrament of the altar, white anti round, and 
“ like to our bread or host unconsecrated, is verily 
" God’s body in the form of bread ; and if it be 
‘ broken into three parts, as is the custom of the 
“ church, or into a thousand, every one of these 
“ parts is in the same sense God’s body. And 
“ just as the person of Christ is very God, and 
“ very man, so the church through many hun- 
“ dred winters hath believed the same sacrament 
“ to be very God’s body, and very bread, since 
“ it is the form of God’s body, and the form of 
“ bread, as Christ and his apostles taught. 

“ Hence, St. Paul nameth it never without call- 
“ ing it bread, and he, according to our beliel’, 

“ obtained his knowledge in this m'atter from God. 

“ And the argunicnts of heretics against this 

2 
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doctrine, a Christian man may easily answer. For 
“ just as it is heresy to believe that Christ is a 
“ spirit and no body, so is it heresy to suppose 
“ that this sacrament is God's body and no bread, 
“ for it is both together. But the greatest heresy 
“ which God has sutFcrcd to come to his church, 
“ is to suppose that this sacrament is an acci- 
“ dent, or a mere quality without a substance, 
“ and may in no sense be God’s body ; for 
Christ himself, as witnessed by .John, said, 
“ ‘This is my body.’ And if they say, that 
“ according to this showing holy church has 
“ been in heresy many hundred winters, in truth 
“so it is; and especially since the (lend was 
“ loosed, who is witnessed of by the angel to St. 
“ .Tohn, as to be loosed in a thousand winters 
“ after Christ was ascended into heaven. But it 
“ is also to su])])osc, that many saints who died 
“ in the mean time, were ])urified from this error 
“ before their death. Mark how great a diver- 
“ sity there is, between us who suppose that this 
“ sacrament is very broad in its kind, and bc- 
“ tween heretics who tell us that it is an accident 
“ without a subject. I’or before the liend, the 
“ father of I’alsehood, was loosed, this deceitful 
“ f)rating was never invented. And how great 
“ diversity also there is between us who sup[)ose 
“ that this sacrament, which in its kind is very 
“ bread, and sacramentally God's body, and 
“ heretics, who think and teach that this sacra- 
“ ment may in no wise be God’s body. For 1 
“ dare assuredly to .say, if this w'crc true, Christ 
“ and his saihts died heretics, and that the 
“ gi eater part of the holy church now bclicvcih 
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“heresy. Therefore devout men suppose, that chap. 
“ the council of friars in London, was the 
“ cause of the earthquake. For they put a 
“ heresy on Christ and on the saints in heaven : 

“ wherefore the earth trembled: the faithful land 
“ answered the voice of man for God, as it did 
“ in the time of his passion, when he was sen- 
“ tenced to bodily death. May Christ, and his 
“ mother, who in the beginning destroyed all 
“ heresies, keep his church in a right belief of 
“ this sacrament ; and move the king and his 
“ kingdom to ask sharply of his clerks this ser- 
“ vice — that all his possessioners, on pain of 
“ losing all their temporalities, tell the king and 
“ his kingdom, and with sufficient evidence, what 
“ this sacrament is — and that all the orders of 
“ friars, on pain of losing their allegiance, tell 
“ the king and his kingdom, and with good rea- 
“ son also, what is the nature of this sacrament. 

“ For J am certain that a third part of the clergy, 

“ .'dio defend this doutes that is here said, that 
“ !l>ey will defend it on pain of their life.”'" 

It will be remembered by the reader, that to 
affirm the existence of bread in the eucharist, 
alter the words of consecration were pronounced, 
was to deny the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

In these papers this assertion is not only made, 
but repeated, and that with a plainness which is 
obvious on the slightest attention. In addition to 


Appendix, No. VII. WyclilVeis 
commonly undersl»)od ns slatin}r in the 
last sentence, that hi.s doc< iiie on the 
eucharist was really that ol a tliinl 
amoiu; the clergy, 'rhe as.sapfe is 
obscure. To me its inenoing laCier 


appears to be, that, in tlie conviction of 
the reformer, a third part of the men 
who had embraced his doctrine on tliis 
point, would rather than iclii*- 
(piish it. 
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which, the sreformer has gratuitously annexed to 

L. these explicit statements of his own doctrine, an 

attack on that of his opponents — and one cpiitc 
as uncompromising as may be selected from any 
portion of his writings. Wc have before remarked, 
that the properties of whiteness and roundness, 
pertaining to the sacramental bread before the aet 
of consecration was pcr>formed, were acknow- 
ledged to e.xist afterwards ; but that it was, never- 
theless, contended, that the bread itself had 
ceased to be. W’yclitfc knew well that this asser- 
tion, ottering as it did the most hardy insult both 
to the reason and the senses, was the formal doc- 
trine of the men who were now before him as 
his judges. This doctrine, however, he attirins 
to be erroneous, heretical, a mockery oi’ human 
percej)tion, the imputing of blasphemy to (’hrist 
and to his saints, and of all the anti-ehristiaii 
delusions which had been poured ii})on the eluireh, 
since the fatal hour of Satan's milargeinent, this 
is declared to be the most repugnant to the reli- 
gion of the llible ! 

W alsingham lelt himself obliged to concede, 
that Wyclilfe's coni'ession was a re-assertion in- 
stead of a renunciation of his doctrine. Ilul the 
sagacious Henry Knighton, whih' inserting the 
above paper in his annals, describes the rcil^rmer 
as renouncing his creed to avoid the pains ol 
death. I nder shelter too, of this feebh: aullm- 
rity, the calumny has been often repeated ; and 
it still continm.-s to Ik; th<; ground of insinuations 
intended I(j lix upon M'yeliti'e the reiu'oach ol 
timidity and concealment. This may have arisen 
m siUiic instances, from weakness and mi.sap|n'e 
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hcnsion, as would seem to have been the case hap. 

with Knighton ; in others, from indolence but 1— 

in many it is difficult to view it in any other light 
than as an effect of that imperfect reverence for 
truth, which is too commonly the result of party 
zeal. The denial, indeed, of transubstantiation, in 
the above documents, is too evident to require far- 
ther notice and if there are expressions in both 
which betray some hesitation of thought, as to tJie 
precise manner in which tlie body and blood of 
Christ are really present with their visible em- 
blems in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, it is 
certain that these expressions were by no means 
peculiar to the present crisis.’' On the contrary, 

« they had long been, and they continue ever after to 
be, of such constant occurrence in his numerous 
writings, whenever this topic is referred to, that a 
volume might be filled with extracts, exhibiting 
every shade of sentiment and language observable 
in these more formal statements of his creed.” 

I will be reiiienibercd, that tbe this iii.stancc. It was not to be known 
< . Hor, William do Berton, and from any thing already before the 

his coadintors, when condemning the public, whether this samene.ss of sen- 
di-cliinc of Wyclifle with such severe tinient and expression exi.sled or not. 
penalties, allirnied, in opposition to For any thing that appeared, W vcliiVe 
the reformer, that in this venerable might have published a tloetrine on 
sacrament, “ the very body of Cliri.st this subject from bis pulpit at Lutter- 
“ and his blood are really eoMtained, worth widely dllVercnt fjoni that now 
“ not only fiqurativehj or tropicalhj, but delivered to tbe convocation. I have 
“ cssoniiaUy, snhsiimtiofhj, and rorpo- read every page delivered from that 
“ ritlhf] so that Christ is there verily pulpit whicli Ins des., . tided to us, and 
“ in liis own projicr bodily presence.” the reformer’s writings generally, with 
The reader will perceive that the doc- a careful reference to this jxiint. 'Ihe 
trine thus condemned is precisely that result has been to aseerlam, that il 

which WyclUVc re-a.sser(s, and in the VVyelille was more of a Froiestaiil, he 
very terms of its former announeement. was also jnorc of a schoolman, than has 
See Ch. iii. and Appendix, bios. II. IH. been commonly supposed. Notetotbe 
I have l)ecn at some oains lo second edition, 

ascertain this fact, as it appeared to ’3 Thus his.work, inlitled, ’‘ Against 

me strictly necessary to - orrcct tlie Blasphemies ot the Friars. a 
judgment of the reformer’s eomluet in manuscript extending to about loity 
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Porploxily 
of liis 
jiuigc'sr 


But far as Wycliffe’s confessions must have 
been^from affording satisfaction to his judges, 
it is easy to conceive that no little difficulty would 
be felt in adjusting the measures to be adopted 
concerning him. It was known that he had 
acquired no mean place in the affections of the 
people, and that many of the learned and of the 
powerful had shown themselves dis[)osed to ve- 
nerate his character. But from this period, and 
by virtue of letters obtained from the king, his 


conne.xion with O.xford 

fjiiarto pages, and wiifton nfit'r this 
(ijiio, contains every thinjr to he fotiml 
in bis cord'essions ; the same linnness 
in denying llu‘ doctrine of transuh- 
slanf iation, and the sam«* paitial ob- 
scurity as to the real inode of the 
Savioiir’.s presence in the cn< harist. — 
Bib!. I3o<ll. Arclii. .\.S3. The flr-'l of 
the heresies tnainlained by llu- friars 
is said to J»e “ of the saerann'iit.” 

And as to the first we .say, surely, o( 
“ our faith, that the white thing and 
rournl that the piie.<l eon>eerait*s 
“ like to the nneoiisecrated ho.-*t, and 
“ whiclj is hrokori arnl eaten, is verily 
“ (bid's Inxlv in the form of bread.’’ 
'I’his he stat'.s as hi> doctrine, arid 
prfieeed.s to expose the absindity of 
tleiiviiig till! existence of bread in the 
sarrrament, aftr r llie \\ords of eonse- 
cralirin were tittered, adding, “ we 
“ should stnir/i tlio.se herelie.s who 
“ leave the word.s of Christ, and feign 
“ W(;rd.s or s« ritence without aiitlio- 

*' lity” “since bodily eating was 

“ bidden of (!lirisl, and this bridily 
*' «Mllng might nol be nnless there w « !»• 

“ bread, then this Iiread lasts after the 
“ saereding.” 'Miis is sairi Irr follow 
so plainly from the words of (llirist, 
that slioubl “ a humlretl euialinahs’' 
assert !he <,f.-ntr;trt , tin y. are not to lie 
rredilid. Ffis ‘ipponents also are 
ompared i ‘ crabs who start aliar k.” 


was dissolved." This, 

as soon as prt'Ssed to give any rational 
aceomit of tlieir doctrine. 

Tims also lie is eontiniially express- 
ing himself in his hoinilies. In that 
on I'phi s. iv. he thus writes “ (’In ist 
“ saitli, and saints after, that tin.' host 
'‘which is sacred is \erily Christ's 
“ own body in form of lire. id, as cluis- 
“ tiun men hdieve. and neither an 
“ aeeident without a subject, nor 
“ nought, as lierelii'S say. An error in 
“ under.stariding holy writ hath hronght 
“ in this heresy.” \gaiii, on 1 'I’hes 
salonians, iv. “ W tnild (bid that nu n 
“ took lii'eil to the speech of IVml 
‘‘ ill this place. Imtli to hold Nirtiics 
“ and to th e heresies, for holli aic 
“ needful to men. 'I’lien in« ii should 
“ hear (bid’s woul gladly, ami dispis*- 
“ fables, and err not in the sacreil 
liost, but grant that it is both things, 
“ liolh hirad and (bid’s body.” Thus 
also in the disconise on the tenth 
chapter in the 1 st Corii.tliians, noticing 
tlu; evangelii'.il meaning given hv tin* 
apostle to the rock <if the wildei in s'., 
a.s a ligiire of (‘liiisf, he exelaiius, 
” And would (bid that heretics, in tin' 
“ matter of the saered host, iiridi’r- 
“ stood these subtle words to tin 
“intent of the llolv (iliost, linn 
“ should lliev not b-ar to giant tli.d 
“ fiii.s bread is (bid '.-i hod \ ’ 

'* I’ox, Acts, t^c. 
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however, was not until the seeds of his doctrine chap, 
had been sown there with such profusion as to 
defy every subsequent effort to remove them. 

The reformer now retired to Lutterworth, and 
to effect a wider diffusion of his jirinciples, by 
means of his writings, he there laboured with an 
industry which seems to have increased with 
his years and infirmities. “ 

It is about this period that Wycliffc was sum- 

* to iipitcai 

moued by Urban to avipcar -at Rome, and to 

^ * ponlilt. 

answer before the chair of St. Peter, on the 
matters imputed to him."' His sufferings from 
paralysis, rendered his taking such a journey 
impracticable; and had it been otherwise, it would 
have been no part of wisdom to have exposed 
himself to a conflict even less equal than that 
which he had been called to encounter nearer 
home. When tlic venerable Grossteste ventured 
to publish his opposition to a particular branch of 
papal corruption, he chose an indirect method 
ol .onveying his reproof.”^ “ If we except the 
“ sins of Lucifer and Antichrist,” he observes, 

“ there is not, nor can there be, a greater crime, 

“ nor any thing more opposed to the doctrine 
“ of the gospel, or more odious and abominable 
“ in the sight of Jesus Christ, than to desolate 
“ and destroy the souls of men by dejiriving them 


Wood lilts takon up the 

calumny of WyeliHe’s havinj; de- 
scended to recant, his opinions, — a 
statement which* as Dr. Wordsworth 
observes, does not accord with what 
the same writer “ tells n.s in the same 
“ paj;e, that this confesi i.?n was en- 
countered by no less than six .several 
“ antagonists inihiediate! after its 
“ jmblicalion,'’ p. 41). Tne roiinvtiiig 


are the names of the assailants ; Wil- 
liamde Berton, who had previously con- 
demned the doctrine of WycliH'e, and 
now extends his anatlieina on this docn- 
ment; John Tyssinglon ; Tliomas Win- 
terloir, John Welleys •, Ughtred Bolton •, 
Simon Southry ; all. witli the excejilion 
of Berton, being oitlicr nn-nks or friars. 

See Appendix, No. VIII. 

Paris, 870. 
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“ of the ministry, «nd the spiritual aid of their 
“ pastors. It is impossible, therefore, that the 
“ holy apostolic see, which has received its power 
“ from the Lord Jesus Christ for edification and 
“ not for destruction, can be guilty of such u 
“ crime, or any thing approaching to it, so hateful 
“ to God, so injurious to man. This would be a 
“ most manifest corruption of its authority, the 
“ forfeiture of all its glory, and tlie means of 
“ [)lunging it into the pains of hell." 1'he bisho[) 
of Lincoln, however, well knew that the sins 
which he so forcibly condemns, were the daily 
l)racticc of the [)ontitt’s. Wyclifi'e, who was not 
unacquainted with the memorable remonstrance 
of this ])rclate, appears to have made it the model 
of his own address to the same power, but glances 
more widely at tlie features of its degeneraey, 
s|)eaks with more ])lainness ol' the necessity of 
reformation, and also as to the ))rineiples which 
should lead to it. 11c begins his letter by ol)- 
serving, “ 1 have joyfully to tell the belief whicli 
“ I hold, and always to the pope. For 1 suppose, 
“ that if my faith be right and given of God, tlie 
“ pope will gladly jirescrve it, and that if my 
“ faith be error, the pope will sviscly amend it. 
From this introduction he proceeds to declare 
his faith in the supreme authority of the serip- 
tures, and his determination to Ibilow the pontilf 
himself, only as he shall be found to follow the 
Author of the gospel. Describing “•the gosjiel 
“ of Christ” as a “part of the body of Gods 
“ law," he thus proceeds. “ For 1 believe that 
“ Jesus Christ, who gave- in his own person this 
“ go. pel, is very God, and very man, and thui 
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“ fbi’ this reason it passes all other laws. I snp- chap. 
“ pose over this that the pope is most obliged to 
“ the keeping of the gospel, among all men who 
“ here live, for the ]3opc is the highest vicar that 
“ Christ has here on earth. But the greatness 
“ of Christ’s vicars is not measured by worldly 
“ greatness, but by this, that this same vicar 
“ follovvs Christ most in virtuous living, for thus 
“ teaches the gospel. That this is the judgment 
“ of Christ and his apostles, I take as a Y)art of 
“ faith, since Christ, during the time that he 
“ walked here, was the most poor of all men 
“ both in spirit and in possession, for Christ says, 

“ that he had no where for to rest his head. 

“ And beside this, I take as a part of faith, that 
“ no man should follow the pope, no, nor any 
“ saint that is now in heaven, but inasmuch as 
“ he followed Christ ; for James and John erred, 

“ and Peter and Paul sinned.” If this language 
could not fail to offend, the following statement 
ould be equally unwelcome. “This,” he ob- 
sv . ves, “ I take as wholesome counsel, that the 
“ pope should leave his worldly lordship to 
“ worldly lords, as Christ enjoins him; and that 
“ he should speedily move all his clerks to do so, 

“ for thus did Christ, and taught his disciples 
“ thus, until the fiend had blinded this world.” 

He concludes with his usual expression of wil- 
lingness to retract his opinions, sliould they be 
proved erroneous ; and by stating, that as the 
providence of the Redeemer was plainly o]>poscd 
to his visiting Home, he trusts the pontiff will not 
shew himself to be indeed Antichrist, by insisting 
ou a compliance \vitli his pleasure on that point. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MATF. OF TIIF. nriORMi n DOC’llllXK ON THK CONTIM-NF DUlllNO rilF A(;F. OF 

wvtUFii. (.ArM.h OF iiji: FHoii.rrioN nn <ji iM iv A i foudi.I) ro 1 1 

Dij^cirns uv TUM .■?!:( i r.AK rowFn. pkohafi.f. moti^j i s of tiif. in kf, 

OF l.WCASriU 1 N PA I UONl/IN(; UVCfAFU;. IMF ULFOK.Ml.U I-S FAVOL'HFI) 

i Ml. MIKF OF <; l.OFFl I 1 K- -I H K *11 KIN M O I M 1 11 - - A \ N F ('1 IIDMIMIA. 

lAKTlIF.ll NOTKF. OF \V \ ( K 1 1 I 1 .’.^ lloHj: D I > I 1 \ O I 1 ‘«TM 1 ) 1 O I. I.OW K l{ 

r.lOlFUF.V t'MAr(FIt. INFI.l I N( r. or I’Ol. ! U N ON Jill lMloim\IIt)\ 

OF IIIF. cm lUTI. NOIICI. OF M. A:iIOl Il~-OF 'Mil. ROMAN Ml, I.A HO.M: 

AM) OF UOBKR I T.ONt.i AM). 

W’tiif.r, the Phiglish refornier was thus eni- 
])loyed ill difhisiiig the j)rinei|)lcs of spiritual 
iVocdoin tlirough this oiiee vassal kingdom, tlie 
descendaiils of tlie Vaudois and Albigenses had 
visibly increased in many parts of the contiiu'iit. 
The secrecy to which their opinions anil practices 
liad been consigned, as atfording their only hope 
(»f security from the return ol' persecution, was 
less cautiously observed ; and their names occur, 
in consecpience, with greater frcipiency in the 
bulls of the pontiffs, and in the deeress of clerical 
assemblies. Wh- find them variously scattered 
through (iermany, l'’rance, and Italy itsell’; and 
traces of them are observable in Ihdand, in S|)aiii, 
in Bohemia, and along the farthest shores of the 
Adriatic. Ihit in every locality the same vicissi- 
tudes attended them. In many instances, the 
jn-ofits which arose from the confiscation of their 
piojierty, appears to have supplied the juincipul 
moliv : to persecution ; in some it resulted iVuin 
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that mixture of irritation and contempt that is not c h a i>. 

unfrcqnently produced by objects which, if too 

insignificant to create alarm, are sufficiently im- 
portant to prove an annoyance. Despised, how- 
evef, as the feeble remnant of the Waldcnses 
generally was, at this period, they were to do 
much among the nations of the continent toward 
preserving the seeds of that momentous revolu- 
tion, which stands so prominently connected with 
the names of Wyclitt’e, Huss, and Luther. 

In districts where the continuance of these peo- M'>tives,.f 
pie M'^as such as to render them known, the no-f'>i’i 
l)ility, and the proprietors of the soil, generally senti s from 
proved their protectors and friends. This may rani'i'y' 
have arisen, in some cases, from those motives of 
interest, which the industry and frugality of the 
sectaries contributed so largely to aft’ccl ; and in 
others, from an admiration of those unquestionable 
virtues, which were found to distinguish these 
siispccted communities. From considerations of 
tli.s nature, nobles, who were not themselves pre- 
pared to abandon the communion of Koine, w^ere 
often constrained to shelter a iieople wdio w^ere 
known to be opposed to its pretensions. It is 
probable, also, that they frequently saw much to 
deplore in the ambition or the w'orUiliness of the 
existing priesthood, and in the superstitions which 
were generally imposed on the ])Cople ; and that 
perceiving the virtues which the papal sacraments 
were not always known to confer, could exist in 
contempt of them, they began in some instances to 
possess a real sympathy w’ith these humble devo- 
tees, in their sig’ s to escape from the yoke of the 
pontiffs. But tlie machinery of despotism had 
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oi^AP. been too completely adjusted, with a view to crush 

every victim that would be free, and too long 

sanctified by the practice and the laws of nations, 
to admit of being materially injured by local aiul 
isolated efi’orts. The reformation to be attem^jted 
by such influence, could refer only to the details, 
or to the more glaring abuses of the system, leav- 
ing all its great princij)lcs, and the sources of its 
strengtii, undisturbed.’ 

1’hc whole of these motives, though in them- 
selves of various excellence, imjdy much that is 
honourable with res})ect to the character of the 
parties who were so often indebted to them for 
I'n.i.ii.i.i protection. Consi(leratir)ns of the mixed cha- 
T.in'.'.V racter described, appear to have influenced the 
p itr uii/iieg duke of Lancaster in his patronage of ycliti'e. 

' The encroachments of the ])apacy, not only in 
reference to the honours and the property of the 
J’higlish church, but, through that medium, on the 
authority of the crown, had evidently displeased 
him. He was thus ])rcpared to encourage tlie 
labours of a man who proposed to shew, that such 
things were as unlike pure Christianity, as they 
were unfriendly to tlu' interests of the nati(»n. 
So long, therefore, as the zeal of the rector of 
J.utterworth was limited to the discipline emanat- 
ing from the court of Home, or to the more oh- 
noxious of the superstitions which its authority 
had sanctioned, the shield of Laneastm' was over 
him. But some time bi fore the meeting at Ox- 
ford in ^Vyclifl’e had extended his attacks 

I'roio the politics to the doctrine ol’ tin,' • hierarchy. 

' III' it-adei (lispo.M.d to uitcrul fiiilliri to tliin suBjcit is nlcO'*! 1" 
^ole 
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and that in many particulars besides the point of c n a i>. 
the real presence. This distinction between the 
spiritual dogmas of the church, and her external 
jwlity, had long been familiar to the laity of 
Europe ; and the reformer’s innovations upon the 
one, would not fail to alarm many of his contem- 
poraries, who had been most sincere in his cause 
while concerning himself only with the other. 

Thus it was in general upon the continent, and 
thus it long continued to be in England. To a 
solicitude for the independence of his country, the 
duke certainly added a respect for literature, and 
for good men ; and from these causes alone, he 
might honestly favour the efforts which were 
designed to secure some narrower limits to the 
empire of the jjopes. His second marriage, how- 
ever, contracted simply because it promised to 
open his way to the throne which had been so 
much disgraced by Peter the cruel ; and the na- 
ture of his subsequent connexion with Catharine 
Swinford, arc particulars in his history wdiich can- 
not be rendered pleasing. From these, and some 
other less prominent facts in the story of his life, 
it is but too certain, that however much the poli- 
tical creed of Wycliffe might commend itself to 
the mind of .John of Gaunt, it was not the happi- 
ness of that distinguished nobleman to follow the 
lessons of the reformer with respect to moral 
obligation and the nature of piety. W’^ycliffe 
might oppose the secular ambition of the clergy 
with all the decision of Arnold of Brescia; or assail 
the idolatrous cu‘ toms of the church with the 
severity of Vigifintius ; but to inculcate the 
claims of the Christian doctrine with the purity 
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c H A p. and earnestness of a primitive believer, was to 
proceed where a few only would follow. 

It is at the same time greatly to the honour of 
the duke, that, disapproving as he did of the doc- 
trine of Wycliffe in relation to the eucharist, and 
unprepared as he was to follow out the plans ()r 
improvement |)roposcd in the writings of that 
reformer, he continued to he known as an admirer 
of his character, and as the friend of his follow- 
ers. lie had listened to the herald of the ap- 
j)roaching change in the faith and customs of 
Europe with delightful interest; and il’ there were 
things which he was not disposed to relin([uish, 
though denounced as unlawl’id, it was not his 
manner to forget the excellencies which he knew 
to be connected with what he discountenanced as 
error. More than once, subset [ueiitly to the year 
1382, his authority was succcsstully employed in 
hchall' (»f the |)erseculed ; to his death, no man's 
life was the forfeiture incurred bv his creed. 
Among his latest ac:ts, was a defence in parliament 
of the translation of the scriptures into hhiglisli. 

1 hesc he declared to be the pro])ertv ol the pco- 
j)le, and a jtioianly which no priesthood slundd 
be allowed to wrest from them. 

It should also be |•emarked, that, had the re- 
lormed opinions been niori; liilly adopted by l.aii- 
castcr; it is dilHcult to |)erceive how his autlioiity 
could have been rendered e(pial to the task, of 
completely protecting the men who had embraced 
. them. Richard, by his extravagance and his fa- 
vouritism, and by his participation in the disputes 
which had been so unhappily prevalent from the 
commencement of his reign, had rendered himscH 
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almost dependent on the clergy. By the cjneen- 
mother, he may have been taught to think favour- 
ably of the character of Wycliffe ; but alone, he 
could never have withstood the enmity of the 
church, which would have been the certain conse- 
quence of his befriending the reformers. His 
uncle, of Lancaster, was the only statesman who 
could have afforded him any material aid in pur- 
suing such a line of policy ; and the malevolent 
rumours circulated with respect to him, had so 
far injured him both with the court and the 
people, as to render it improbable that even his 
influence would have been equal to such a crisis. “ 
The king jiossesscd neither the consistency, nor 
the energy, which, at such a moment, could alone 
inspire confidence ; while a boisterous temper, 
which seemed to forebode the coming disasters of 
the whole state, M^as constantly disclosing itself, 
both among the governing and the governed. Ifut 
over all these circumstances, there was one Mind 
pi'i siding, to whose infinite discernment it ap- 
pi oed well, that there should be in the regene- 
ration of Christendom, as in the system of nature, 
a seed time, and a wintry interval, before the ap- 
pearance of spring, and the abundance of harvest. 

Nor was the duke of Lancaster the only dis- 
tinguished ])erson in the fourteenth century, who 
was known to be fiuourable to a reformation of 
the Anglican church. His brother of Gloucester 
may be yircsumed. from the work which Wycliffe 
dedicated to him, to have been friendly to the zeal 

Knig^liton, fiewi.s, v. AH his great adinirer, ]Mr. (Nulwiii. See 

that may lx* said in favour ' f .fohn of the Life of (’haiwu r, ii. 2H>, 

Caunt has been elaborately d'o-ed by tird elsewhere. 

VOL. J 1 . K 
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of the reformer, as directed against the evils intro- 
duced into the ecclesiastical system by the men- 
dicants.* In the number of his friends, we also 
find the widow of the Black Prince, the mother 
of the youthful Richard, — a female, whose cha- 
racter, equally amiable and commanding, seemed 
to authorize that interference with the disputes 
of the period which is not unfrequent in her his- 
tory. It is conjectured, that her husband, toward 
the close of life, had regarded Lancaster with an 
eye of suspicion.' If so, the protection which the 
I'eformcr obtained from that quarter, while known 
to be under the ])cculiar patronage of John of 
Gaunt, is the more honourable to the mother of the 
sovereign, and to the object of her favour. The 
motives which led her to ])rcvent any definite sen- 
tence from being jmssed on the opinionsof Wyclitfe, 
by the synod at Lambeth, woidd perhaps induce 
an ert’ort to create an esteem of the character and 
doctrine of the reformer in the mind of her son, 
But the feeble monarch began his career in too 
much dependence on the clergy; lending liis 
name, and that in contempt of the constitution, 
to aid their measures of intolerance, 

Ilis queen came to this country in 1382. She 
was daughter to tlie emperor Charles the fourth, 
and sister to the king of Bohemia, By Wyclitl’e 
she is described as the sister of Ca'sar, and as 

3 MS. of Trinity Colli*j;e, Dublin, i.s .sfiid to have taken place in tin* luc- 
clas.s (\ tab. li. No. 12. This work sonce of tlie dtike ; and that Knigldof 
Ireat.s r onsidt rably of tl»eoloj;iral opi- .spcak.s of nmre tban one per.son lu ar- 
niofis. 'llie writer .state.H, anion^ other in^ that title, as arnon^ the IVieiids <•! 

tbin<r<, that “Cod i.s .so j^ooji that in W vnlifle, “ cinn ct eoinifd»ns. 

each goodnes.v he is before, and in l)e l'!\ ent. 2(i()l. 

i-;i( be*i| be ' uinetli after the ellcct. ” * Vol. i. 3 1(>, U77. 

It sIm/ijM be -idflcMl that the diseusvion 
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possessing the gospel written in three languages, 
Bohemian, German, and Latin ; and the reformer 
inquires whether to “ hereticatc her on that 
“ account, would not be luciferian folly. Her 
removal from this world, in which little repose 
was allotted to her, took place in 1394, and Arun- 
del, the primate, noticing her loss, observes, that 
“ although she was a stranger, yet she constantly 
“ studied the four gospels in English, and cx- 
“ plained by tlie exposition of the doctors ; and 
“ in the study of these, and reading of godly 
“ books, she was more diligent tlian even the pre- 
“ lates themselves, though their office and busi- 
“ ness require this of them.”" The queen’s 
conne.xion with Germany, and especially with 
Bohemia, may, in some measure, explain this 
attachment to the scriptures in the vcinacular 
tongue, and the favour with which she is said to 
hav'c regarded the reformers. In Germany, tlie 
power of the pontiffs had always to contend with 
tlie rival power of the emperors; and, in addition 
to i his, with the less partial hostilities of sectaries, 
whom no persecution could destroy.’ 

While the nearest connexions of the sovereign 
were so far interested in the character and the 
labours of Wycliffe, it will be siqiposed that the 
reformer did not fail to obtain partisans among 
other privileged classes of his countrymen. It 
was indeed a matter of thankfulness with him, 
that “ many knights favoured the gospel, and 
“ had a mind to read it in English and it is 

'* licwi.s. in tlie text of llie former edition, will 

® Fox. Aot.s, &c. be found at the end of ibis volume, 

7 The sketch of the re’* 'Ous his- in Note I), 
tory of Bohemia, which had its place ** MS. Horn, on Matt. \i. Bib. Keg- 

R 2 
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cir^AP. the sincere lamentation of ihc orthodox Henry 

L. Knighton, that those “ liaving a zeal for (iod, 

“ bnt not according to knowledge, often snr- 
“ rounded th.c false ])reachcrs with military bauds, 
“ that they might iiot suffer any reproaches or 
“ losses on aeeouut of their profane doctrine. 
That such men, and their attendants, should 
appear in arnns, was the custom of the age ; and 
hardly worthy of that distiuetiou would they 
have been, hud they hesitated to em|)loy their 
autliority with a view to protect the meu from 
reproach and losses, whom they professed to 
consider as worthy of far other treatment. To 
act upon the defensive merily, was to deserve 
the praise of mo(U-ration. M e have seen that so 
eai'ly as the year lo//. l.ord I’ercy, tlie earl 
marshal, avowed himself the friend of M yedilii', 
and a])peare'd in that character with .lohn (d'( iaiiiit 
before the synod at St. Paul's. But the names 
which (jccur most frecpU'iitly, as those of per- 
sons in the higlier classes who favoured the doc- 
trine of the rel’ormer, are Sir .lohn Peeehe, Sir 
Ileginald Hilton, Sir .lohn 'I'russel, Sir W illiam 
Neville, Sir .lohn (.‘leidroun. Sir .lohn Montague, 
Sir Lewis (,'litford, Sir Thomas Latimer, and Sir 
Richard Sturiy. 

7’he father oi Sir. lohn Pecche was a kniglil oi 
ALorndeighton, in W'arwickshire. He had l)ccn 
warden ol' tin; (nn(|ue Ports, and governor ol 
Corfe Castle, and died in the last yr'ur (d' {•alwani 
the third. His son survived the reformer hut 
two years. Sir Reginald Hilton is described as 
of Hilton, in the county palatine ol Durham, 
and Si'- .lohn '^rrussel, as of ('ubieston in Stali‘"'<l' 
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sliirq. Sir William Neville was the third son ofcHAK. 

Ralph, lord Neville ; Sir John Montague or Mon- 

tacute, was brother to William de Montacute, 
carl of Salisbury ; the family of Sir John 
Clenboun is unknown. Jiy certain of these no- 
blemen, the images found in the churches sub- 
ject to their patronage, arc said to have been 
demolished ; — a fact which suggests, that their 
attachment to Wycliffe arose from an ap])robation 
of his theological, as well as of his political creed. 

Sir Lewis Clifford was the younger son of Sir 
Roger Clifford, of Ilert and llertncss, in the 
county of Durham. In 1335, he received the 
order of the garter, and he will be remembered 
as the messenger of the (piccn-niother to the 
synod at Lambeth, requiring a suspension of the 
ju’ocess commenced against Wycliffe. Sir Tho- 
mas Latimer was the son of .lohn le Latimer, of 
Brabroke, in Northamptonshire. Sir Richard 
Sturry was the advocate of the Lolhirds in their 
m.anorable appeal to the government in 1395; 
wlicn liis temerity is said to have been severely 
reprimanded by Richard." 

Through a series of ages, the drawing up of 
testamentary documents was left to the taste, or 

® Iti.sof'tlie persons noticed above tliat he “was one of llio chief of the 
tlial Kniuhtoii thus writes ; “ Isti erant “ sect of the Lollards, and the |rioalesl 
“ liuju.s seettf proiiioloros strenuisiiiu, “ fanatic of llieni a!! ; being so Irans- 
“ ct propngnatores forlissinii ; qui mi- “ ported with zeal, that he cua.sed all 
“ litari cingtiio ambiebant, lie a recto “ the images that were in the cbajH'l 
“ credenlihns aliquid appiobiii ant “ at Scheiielo ^Shenly in linckinghani- 
“ dampni propter coruin piophanain “ shire), that had been there set up 
“ doctrinani sorlirentur,’' De Event. “ by the ancestors of his wife, to be 
Anglic. 2{)(il. [)ngilale has collected “ taken down and Ibrown into obseiire 
(be information respecting 'be ;e iVi?nds “ places, only tln^ image of S(. Catlie- 
of reform which is given in the text. ‘‘ l ine, in regard that many did .tie t 
Baronage, i. ii. ubi .sup . Of Sir “ it, he gave leave that it should .'.land 
.loliii Montacute, the aiiliqaaria.i writes ‘ in liis bakdionse.” Baronage, i 
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CHAP rather to the policy of the clergy, and in such re* 

■ cords the leading articles of the established creed 

generally made their appearance, llcnce it hap- 
pened, that any omission in such documents of 
appeals to the clemency of the Virgin, or of pro- 
vision for masses after death, came to be regarded 
as indicating a rc])ugnance to such tenets on the 
]jart of the deceased. Nor is it merely a nega- 
tive evidence of this kind, which is sometijnos 
supplied by such memorials. The influence of 
ycliflc s teaching was frecpicntly sucli as to in- 
duce his followers to discard the usual pomp of 
funerals, and to bestow their alms on the neces- 
sitous, instead of adding to the opulence of the 
priesthood. Thus the will of Sir Jolm Montague, 
dated 13s8, reipiires “ that a blac-k cloth of wool 
“ (instead of a pall of silk or velvet,') should he 
“ laid o\cr his body, and about, as also within his 
“hearse; and to co\cr the ground should he 
“ cloth of russet and white,', to l)e distributed to 
poor peof)le after the burial, namely, as much 
as might make every poor man a coat and 
“ a hood. Thus also, Sir Thomas Latimer, 
wholly omitting the usual donation for masses, 
and month-minds, enjoins “that there be no inan- 
“ Her of cost (hiiie about his burying', neither in 
“ meat, neither in drink, nor in any otlu'r thing, 

“ unless it be to any such one as needeth it after 
the law of (iod. Similar instructions are loiiiul 
in the will of Lewis Olitford, who, in common w ith 
the knight last mentioned, commends his spirit 
“ simply to the grace ami the great mercy of the 
“ 'rrinity:” though aw'are tliatthe orthodox mode 
of disposing of the soul, w as to commit it to the 
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care of the Virgin, and of all saints. Some hum- chap. 
ble confessions of sinfulness made by these per- ‘ 
sons, have been interpreted as proofs of their 
penitence, on account of the sanction which they 
had given to the heresies of Wycliffe. But such 
was the doctrine of that reformer respecting the 
extent of human depravity, that no one sincerely 
embracing it, would be found slow to confess him- 
self “ a false knight to God, and uiiwoi thy to be 
“ called a Christian man.” 

Of the degree in which the opinions of Wycliffe 
were adopted by these distinguished persons, 
we cannot speak with precision ; but it is certain 
that their known favourable feeling was of no 
trivial service to his cause. The wealth of such 
men, also, was strictly necessary, in the absence 
of |)rinting, to effect any considerable multipli- 
cation of his writings ; and their power, which 
could alone awe the curious zeal of inquisitors, 
was no less im[)ortant as tlu' means of preserving 
siu h prohibited treasures when obtained. Could 
it be shewn, therefore, that the knights of the 
fourteenth century were few of them prepared 
to brave any serious losses, in defence of what 
may be called protestant doctrine, it is certain 
that many of them were so far attached to good 
men, and to the principles of religious freedom, 
as to prove the means of saving many of the 
works of the father of the reformation from obli- 
vion. And it is only from the writings of Wycliffe 
that we can hope to place his conduct and opi- 
nions in their pi opcr light. The volume in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 


Dup/lttle’s Baronage. 
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CHAP, containing as it docs the most popular of tht- 

1_ reformer’s pieces, and extending to more than 

three hundred pages, with double columns, closely 
written, is the work of one transcriber. The 
same is true of another volume, including nearly 
the same series of treatises, iii the library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. Such labour could not 
have been procured w ilhout cost ; nor is it easy 
to conceive how works so formidable, and for- 
bidden under such penalties, should have been 
preserved through so long an interval, except \vc 
view' them as being for some generations the pro- 
perty ol’ the powerful. Had tliey become tlie 
])ossession of churchmen, tliey would have bi eii 
committed to the flames, or have been deposited 
among the secreted articles which have sunie- 
times I'ouiKl ilu ir place in ecch'siastical libraries. 
But the reader will percei\e from the catahtgiK 
of the rel'ormer's manuscriiits, appended to this 
volume, that it is not from sueh sources that aiiv 
material information is to be derived, resjieeliief 
the history or the opinions of W yclilfe. Ili-^ 
works are ours, mainly, as the fruit of lliat mental 
independence, which began to distinguish tlu' lav 
nobility, and the leaders of the commons in this 
country, belbre the disastrous accession of Henry 
the lijiirth. 

JNor is it tube supposed, that the penalties were 
always inconsiderable, which wa re incurred hy 
public men w hen they became known to the eleigV 
as the friends of \\ ycliffe, or, indeed, as reiiising 
to .show themselves his enemies. ’I'he reverse is 
evident in the case of the, dukv: of Lancaster, and 
ofsineral (others. But numberv'd with thiase carlv 
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advocates of the reformed doctrines, and at the^'HAP. 

V. 

same time distinguished from them all by his ^ — 

heroic sufferings, is Sir John Oldcastle, a knight, 
who from the inheritance of his wife, obtained 
the name of lord Cobliam, and who after earning 
the confidence of Henry the fourth, and of his 
successor, was doomed to perish at the stake as 
a ])eace- offering, supplied by the sovereign to 
■appease the wrath of an intolerant priesthood. 

This illustrious martyr was contemporary with 
Wycliffe; but as the story of his wrongs relates 
to a ])criod considerably subsequent to the 
decease of our relormer, it will more properly 
claim our attention in the last chapter of this 
volume. 

It was not without many apjiearances of pro- 
priety, that the early admirers of VV'yeliffe's cha- 
racter were accustomed to reckon the name of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English [)oetry, 
with tliose of his disciples. The jioct was a native 
of 1 ondon, and about four years younger than the 
reformer. Among his earliest efforts had been 
a translation of the Homan de la liose,^ — a poem 
which satyrized the vices of the mendicants, witli 
a freedom which must have been highly accept- 
able to Wycliffe; and both these distinguished 
men found their leading patron in John of (daunt. 

It was to be presumed that Chaucer had em- 
braced the doctrines which called for the refor- 
mation of the church, to the degree in which they 
were adopted by Lancaster ; and if some pieces 
fraught with pro^cstant sentiments have been 
improperly uttribidcd to him, there are others of 
unquestionable authenticity which place this fact 
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CHAP, beyond suspicion.” There is one circumstance, 

1_ however, which is alone sufficient to prevent our 

regarding the author of the Canterbury Tales, 
as being, in all respects, a disciple of Wycliffe, 
and one, the bearing of which, in this view, has 
not been adequately noticed. The reformer was 
scarcely more distinguished from the age in which 
he lived, by the truth and sublimity of his reli- 
gious doctrine, than by the ])urity of his maxims 
and of his feelings with regard to morals. Chaucer, 
too, has shown that he could sometimes appre- 
ciate a delicacy of this kind. But in other in- 
stances he could dwell on licentious themes, could 
descend to i)l<iy with them, and to extract amuse- 
nient from them, in a manner which, in the 
Judgment of Wycliffe, must have been seriously 
reprehensible.” A\'ith him, to touch such mat- 
ters, except for the purpose of loud and imme- 
diate rebuke, was not only to be exposed tu 
infection, but to betray the interests of religion 
and of society. It should be remembered, also, 
that the jjoet speaks with reverence, even in his 
latest compositions, oi' transubstantiation, ami ot 
confession to a priest.'" bew, however, are the 
evils, either in the church or in the stale ol 
society, to which the censure of Wycliffe was 
apjdicd, which may not be f()und as llu^ subject 
of satire or complaint in the poems of Chaucer. 
y\nd if the same things are treaUd with moi'c 
severity by the reformer than by the poet, it if^ 
as the obvious con.secjuence of a more adecpialc 

" fiodwiji s I/tfc ot lihi ;ipologi/o for (his fcaliii'' liis 

siijirti. l*rol‘a(*o lo lii.s r’aldts- 

*''' f^rydi n, with all iii.s riiiiriiiatiort of ' • 1 hid . 

< liaijcoi .s geniH.s, knew tod ln»w f») 
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perception with respect to the evil involved in that c i^a r. 

apostacy which had come iipon the church, and 

which shed its baneful influence through every 
part of society. As a faithful delineation of the 
manners of our ancestors, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the works of Chaucer must ever be valuable; 
and notwithstanding his too frequent innovations 
on its purity, his labours certainly contributed 
much to give form and efficiency to the language 
of his country. 

But the celebrity of our father-poet is not to be 
considered as arising, in any great degree, from 
such extrinsic causes. Chaucer has been fre- 
quently associated with Dante and Petrarch, 
though to modern readers, even among ourselves, 
his name is much more familiar than his writings. 
Reviewing his productions of a graver cast, it 
must be confessed, that, had his attention been 
limited to .such themes, his fame would have been 
very much less than at present. His Parson’s 
Tale has been sometimes noticed as probably sug- 
geslcil by the known excellencies of the rector 
of Lutterworth. But if it were so, there can 
hardly be a more striking proof of the writer’s 
incapacity to describe, or even to understand, the 
more commanding elements of human character. 

The speaker is evidently one of those men, wliose 
amiable qualities can hardly fail to be revered in 
a parish ; but who has none of the power neces- 
sary to produce the smallest iudulatiou on the 
surface of society beyond that little boundary. 

In Wycliffc, that leligious condescension which 
must win the afl’c' iions of a village, was united 
with proofs of capacity which inspired tlxe 
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CHAP, confidence of senates, and with an energy m 

1 — action which menaced the very tlnonc ol‘ tin 

papacy, and provoked its whole strength to tlic 
conflict. Sublimity, either in thought or expres- 
sion, Avas not the exeellence of (fliaueer. 'I’his 
must much rather be souglit in his humorous 
notices of the manners of the age. The tran- 
sition is, as from slumber to Avakefulness, tiu 
moment his narratiAC becomes embued Avilh 
mirth or satire ; and it may be regretted, tliat liis 
vivacity and playfulness are commonly iuereascil 
by coming in contact Avith impurity. 'I’he Kniglii\ 
Tale, though a borrowed story, is so treated a- 
to demonstrate the vigour ol' his fancy. Ills 
Troilus and Cresida Avould have been more beau 
tilul and more ])opular, had its author knoAvn ov 
to compress his jileasiug theme ; but (he a\ licit 
of the (.'anterbury 'fales, and especially lluii 
jirologiie, should be attentividy rrad by the stu- 
dent of poetry, who Avould form <1 just estiinaii 
of Chaucer's genius. 

I Of poetry in geueral, it has been I'reipiently ii- 

V. marked, that its etirliest strains were the olfspriin; 

' of devotion. It Avas thus with the deseendaiils nl 
.Abraham: and among gentile nations, the liai|i 
AA'ould sei'iii to have been lirst struck in honour ol 
their gods. Tlu; drama itself was a tmation ot 
the (ireidv niA thology, and a jiart ol'tludr religio'is 
ritual; :uid it is eurioiiv to observe, that its 10- 
appearanec in l•hndpe wa-- as an aiipeiulagc i" 
religion. In those scenic mvhibitions, to wliioo 
eci lesiastics were so much attaelnul dm ing tl''' 
season of Cent, the slejis Avhieh issued in theen' 
atioii ( r ill the redemption of the world, and 
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most striking portions of scripture history, all of chap. 

wliich their chroniclers had previously versified, 

were acted in detail. Such performances are still 
encouraged in catholic countries ; and as they 
gradually passed into the hands of the lay min- 
strels, they became the vehicle of much whole- 
some satire on the manners of the clergy, and 
continued to be until the age of the reformation. 

The troubadours, who united the office of the 
minstrel and the poet, and were in fact the bards 
of modern Europe, rose with the opening of the 
twelfth century. On many of these, considerable 
praise was bestowed by Dante and Petrarch ; but 
their printed compositions have not equalled the 
anticii^ations which the eulogies of such men 
would necessarily excite. It is probable that most 
of their pieces have suffered from tiansiation ; 
and greatly more, from losing that accompaniment 
of the voice and instrument, to which they were 
no doubt adjusted Avith considerable ingenuity. 

To (in' troubadours much licence was conceded in 
handling the weapons of satire; and while some 
of them sung with delight the downfall of heresy, 
others, and even a greater number, were no less 
disposed to lash the vices, and (|ucstion the pre- 
tensions of the accredited priesthood." A dis- 

'• The followin'; l.s a specimen of Die “ eile ? Tlitm wilt not viekl ! But the 
manner in which the* catholic trouha “ tlnines and the torture avs’ait thee, 
dour wii.s aecu.stomcd to address the “ and thou art i^oinjr to experience 
heretics (d’ his day: “See now^ here- “ Jieni. Ood ou<;ht to pmiish thee in 
“ tic, if thou dost not commit in in- “ hell worse than the demons. ‘Before 
“famous perfidy, thou West like a “ thou art delivered up to the llames, 

“ rohher, and thou art in fn.ih the “ as thou wilt he if thou do.st not re- 
“ thief of souls. If thou refu^est to “ tract, \ wi.di to ask thee, ^Vc. M lio- 
“ believe, behold the lire • hicli is ‘ ever does not believe these thin^rs 
“ burninc; thy companions .ea ) . “ ou-lit not to complain if he be seized 

“consume thee. What, still indo- “and burnt. Every country xAhero 
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CHAP, tinguished living writer has remarked of the 

— J tedious collections made by Millot from this class 

of men, that “ they will always be useful to the 
“ enquirer into the manners and opinions of the 
“ middle ages, from the numerous illustrations 
“ which they contain of two general facts, — the 
“ extreme dissoluteness of morals in the higher 
“ ranks, — and the prevailing animosity of all 
“ classes against the clergy. ” “ What is thus 
stated of the poems of the troubadours, is equally 
true of the romances t)f chivalry. 

I'h uT "' latter class of compositions, as its name 

imports, belongs the Roman do la Rose. This 
poem, which reached the alarming extent- of 
twenty thousand verses, was the joint production 
of William de Lorris, and John de Mcnn ; and was 
completed a little before the close of the thirleentli 
century. The work is an elaborate allegory ; and 
notwithstanding some puerile conceits, which 
occur both in the structure and in the details of 
the story, and some other defects, it is one of no 


tliy perlidions dochliic ha.s been 
“ .spread to be .^wallowed up. 

“ L'rib s.s f|i(»u coiilVssf.sl iiLsIaritly, the 
“ lire is already liLjlited ; thou shall be 
“ prod aimed liy trumpet tbrou};h the 
‘‘ city, and tiie pt nple will assemble to 
“see thee burnt.” Hist. 'Irouli. pp. 
1H, 111, .yj, ."w, .'ll), til). Hut this mer- 
cib.ss wrath was lilted to produce a 
!'»■ -action of violence. 'Ilie followint^ 
is from the pen of a w riter of tlu* .Name 
order, who bad witnessed tiie inassa- 
cre.s of Toulouse : “I know they wish 
“ me ill becau.se I have made a .sir- 
“ V elite ;i;^r;,in.st the fulse frihe of Korue, 
“ the sf'iir? e of all decline. I am not 
“ astonished that tin; world is full of 
‘ itioi. H i'- deceitful Home which 
' sowi th it with trouble and war. Your 


“ covetmisiie.ss bliiid.s you, >ou slic.ir 
“ the W fiol (d' your slii;!>[) too close. H 
“ my pra\cr.s could be heard, \ wimld 
“ bruise sour beak. Rome, iu wliem 
“ ;d! tlie (I’reek i.s found ! Home, of 
“ evil mamicrs and of evil faith, who 
“ has made so ;j;reat a cania^^e, who 
“ has estalilished her .<eat at the bot- 
tom of the abyss of perdition ; may 
t*od never pardon you your pilgrim- 
“ ago to Avignon. Without a cause 
“ have you put innumerable people to 
death. May the demons cany V* 

“ to the fire of hidl.” Ibid, d III -lol. 
The writer giving publicity to sm h 
.sentiments, must have liomi aw'iire that 
they were not peculiar to him.selt'. ‘Set* 
'I’urner’.s Hist. i. 117, 4IH. 

IlHlIatiTs View of ‘Society, tS:c. 
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ordinary merit, whether viewed in connexion with ch^ap, 

tile age that produced it, or with the inventions ^ — 

of the same class by which it was preceded. 

The master passion in the tale is love ; and this, 
together with every abstract quality which might 
be supposed to retard or facilitate the possession 
of its object, the writer has personified. When 
the untaught genius of Bunyan conferred so 
much dramatic attraction on the same species of 
machinery, he was doubtless ignorant of the work 
of dc Lorris, and probably of its various imita- 
tions. But Thomson possessed them all as his 
models, when lavishing his refinement and power 
on The Castle of Indolence. It is somewhat 
more than the latter half of the Roman de la 
Rose, which is attributed to John de Meun ; and 
though the former portion of the work is de- 
scribed as possessing most of poetical feeling 
and animation, the remaining is more worthy of 
notice in this place, since, in some of its parts, 
it more directly illustrates the religion of the 
]>( t'iod.''' 

A dispute had arisen sometime since, between 
the mendicant orders, respecting the latitude 
in which their vows of poverty should be inter- 
preted. By a numerous party, a papal bidl was 
procured, empowering them to build convents, 
and furnish them, on condition that such property 
should belong to the see of Rome, so as to be 
disposed of at the pleasure of the pontiffs. But 
this, the more severe, or, as they were afterwards 
called, the inore .uuritual, considered as a violation 
of their rule, an^’ as an opening to every abuse 

Godwili s Cliaucer, ii. c. i. 2. 
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c p. wliicli had so long' disgraced tlie monastic csta- 

1_ blishments. Aided by the prophetic genius of 

the abbot .loachim, these spiritual controversialists 
discovered their lounder, St. Francis, in the angel 
described in the Apocalypse as Hying through 
the midst of heaven bearing the everlasting gejs- 
pel. Charmed with this new light, the general 
theory of the Calabrian jnophet was presently 
adopted ; and it was boldly aHirmed, that three 
dis[)ensations of religion were a])pointed to the 
world; the tirst being that of the Old Testament, 
and proceeding from the Father ; the second, that 
of the New, which had jnoceeded from the Son ; 
and the last, that of the everlasting gos|)el, which, 
after the year l'2t)0, would be found to proceed 
from the Holy Chost. This gospel .loachim had 
been inspired to write, and the sur|)assing bles- 
sedness of the new economy was to be iiilro- 
<luced by the labours of the sj)iritiial brotherlujod, 
us being alone the disciples of evangelic'.d no- 
velty.'^ 

Si. Ai.i.Hir. Jn publisb.ing t!n>e dogmas, the mendicants 
found their |)rincipal antagoni.'^t in the celebniteil 
M’illiam <h“ St. .Amour, who, in his inemoraidL' 
'vvork entitled, I)e Fericulis .Novissimorum 'rciii- 
poruin, describrs them as being the Alan ol sin 
l<>rctold bv St. Paul. Of this treatise, an abstract 
is inH'rw(nen by .bdin dc .Menu, in the l{onian 
de la Rose. 4’liere are two points which arc 
tirg(‘d with great cini)hasis by both writers. “ I'ii'st, 

*' Moshtirn. iii. to have |)o.s.s«',s.se(l eo/iNiilci able if- 

Hi.st Lie .Art. 'rite pro- over llie ifiiiid of llie \ i.si' i' ■ 

p'u ei' s nf .loachim have In » fi fii - aruf tf> have lieeii soliieliiMcs In'ib'i 
priotril oiMtii- eorHiiieiil . \m| with reaptet pei.soii.s ol aiiolln' 

iH.wti lo verv K eeiit fi'o* '• ihev app» ar e|:i.-,.s, Sye Mo.sheiiii. iii. ^ 
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“ the conduct of these friars in insinuatin')- thcm- 
“ selves into the houses of individuals, hearing 
“ their confessions, giving them absolution, and 
“ seducing them from their s[)iritual ])astors and 
“ bishops, under whose care and superintendence 
“ the established order of the Christian hierarchy 
“ had placed them. .John dc Menu alleges, in 
“ a satirical manner, that the friars are very little 
“ disposed to exercise their powers of edification 
“ ujion the poor, but that they confine themselves 
“ to the eminent, the powerful, and the wealthy. 
“ They urge, he says, in vindication of this coii- 
“ duct, that such men are more exjioscd to the 
“ temptations of the world, have more sins to 
“ answer for, and therefore stand in more urgent 
“ need of spiritual assistance. 'J'he other point, 
“ very elaborately treated against tiic mendicants, 
“ is their idleness, and their mode of subsisting 
‘‘ upon the earnings of men more industrious than 
“ themselves. The friars alleged that Christ and 
■ Ids aiKistles lived in tlie same manner, wan- 
“ (levers upon the face of the earth, and without 
“ visible means of subsistence. But against this, 
“ their opponents urged certain texts of 8t. Paul, 
“ in which he recommends to his followers to 
“ work with their own hands, and appeals to 
“ those he taught, whether at any time he ac- 
“ cepted any man’s silver or gold. St. vViigustine 
“ is also quoted to prove that devotion has by no 
“ means so exclusive a claim upon us, as to su- 
“ persedc the exercise of secular industry.’ '* 

The evils stated in this extract will be remem- 
bered as tliosi which provoked tlie displeasure 

Godwin’ (lliaucer, ii. c. ii. 
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of WyclifFe ; and the reasonine^s opposed to them 
arc precisely such as are of constant occurrence 
in the writings of the English reformer. So loud, 
however, and so general was the condemnation of 
the eternal gospel, that Alexander the fourth con- 
sidered it prudent to order its suppression. This 
decision of the pontiff called forth an embassy in 
the following year, with Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Acjuinas at its head ; and it was granted, 
that a sentence of banishment should be imme- 
diately pronounced against their adversary, St. 
Amour, and that his obnoxious work should be 
burnt as heretical, by the public executioner. But 
on the death of Alexander, the exile returned to 
Paris, and, ))rotcctcd by the university, he con- 
tinued his attacks on the authors t)f his disgract', 
to the close of his life. When we consider tlu' 
heavy and iinulved character of the Roman dc 
la Itose, its great poi)ularity, from the period of 
its appearance to the age of l.uthc-r, is not a liltk 
surprising; as including the sid)stanee ol' the 
controversy which so powerfully attracted St. 
y\mour and M'vciilfe, its intluence on the ap- 
proaching reforimition was not trivial. By the 
early reformers, its celebrity was regarded with 
exultiition ; while timoiig the more /.ciilous of the 
Romanists, it was thi! obji'ct of special abhor- 
rence. (ierson, whose name is of such fre(|n('iit 
occurrence in the history of the council of Con- 
stance, affirmed belbrc that a.ssembly, that nidi 
he couhl suppose the. :mthor of tliat composi- 
tion bad li\e(l to repent of his labour, he woiiid 
no nuu'e pray for his .soul than for timt ot .Indas.' 

in’h < haun r. uBi supra. 
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That Chaucer had laboured to render so ob- chap, 
noxious a book more generally known, would be - 
sufficient to excite the suspicions of the ortho- 
dox, and to induce the reformers to number him 
with their friends. In addition to which, no small 
portion of the materials found in his own pro- 
ductions, was evidently derived from that work ; 
and those corruptions of the ecclesiastical system, 
which the Roman de la Rose tended so deeply 
to unve'l, are assailed with equal freedom in the 
Canterbury Tales. Thus the story of the Somp- 
noure describes the practices of the mendicants, 
as supplying to the infernal regions the larger 
portion of its inhabitants ; reserving its foulest 
locality for swarms of friars. Whether preaching 
in the church, the castle, or the cotta 'C, or per- 
forming the function of confessors at the bed- 
side of the sick, the religion of these men is 
viewed as a mere craft, in which fables, falsehood, 
and cruelty, are made to favour the schenies of 
avarivi;, and to pander to the lowest sensuality. 

Tiic Pardoner's Tale is a farther exhibition of tlie 
same species of artifice, llis favourite text is, 
that the love of money is the root of (;vil, and it is, 
at the same time, his steady policy, to increase his 
store by the abuse of every fear which the popular 
superstition might be made to excite. While such 
is the ciiaracter which the Pardoner is made to 
give of himself, and which the Sompnourc affirms 
of the mendicant, the friar in his turn asserts 
equal villanics to be the every-day practice of his 
accuser. It wa;^ the office of the Somjmoure to 
cite all persons who were accused of irreligion or 
of immoral conduct before the spiritual courts, and 

1 9 
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CH^AP. enforce the j)enalties awarded to the guilty by 

tliose tribunals. In perfonning thi.s service, he 

is said to practise the most odious injustice and 
oj)pression ; and the jini.sdiction of the ])relates is 
described, as embracing corruptions which fully 
warrant the indignant complaints of Wyclitfe re- 
sj)ecting it.''" It is certain that Chaucer woidd 
hardly have ciu ployed the whole strength of his 
genius in completing these and similar portraits, 
had he not known that, with many of Ids camteni- 
porarics, their truth would be speidily recognised. 
Ni>nce of iVor was Chaucer alone in employing the Ian- 

latiigl.unl. , . . 11*^1 ^ ^ 

ol |)oetiy to satirr/o tiie disorders ol the 
cliiirch. It was about tlu.' year idol), when he 
liad blit reeently passed his luinoiity, that the 
])ooni, calk'd the \dsions oi’ Ik'iree Plowman, w as 
written. Poliert Longlaiid, a priest, and a native 
of Salop, is legarded as its author; and with the 
allt'^orical character ol' tlu' [liec'c, tiu' poet has 
contrived to interweave some bold censures oi 
jirevalent \iei's, I)ut especially ol’ those allied to 
superstition, or observable in the ecclesiastical 
order.>. Cliaucers best compositions ol* this class 
werc' snl)se([uent to the dec'case of \\ vclilie. 

- ' Si c tlif e.inl* rbury 'rnlo'. 'I’bi 

jiM* t \slio HI III-. |Holo'gil»- fliilt, 

“ In .^t« ( 1 <: (»l \\ t'l'iiig runl pr »i* i o';, 

Met) nita»; ‘'ilver to tin- poiii 

fren-:.;’ 

tbuN At .■>CJ i!ie‘> lljo IVit (loiHT : 

“ Hut (if llii^ cruh fro IJerwiek unto 

W IMP, 

No vv.'l^ tiler .swiclu- ail otlwr par- 
(loin I •; , 

r'l.r ill lii' III i' be Iriddp a pilwclMTe, 

Wbiebaslo 'saiilo vra.-ioiii 1 4 '.i.li*-..s vi» l , 

Uo ^aiil be b-.ddo a j^oblnd of tbr .spy I 


riiatti' Si'liil I *i ter liatltb', ubeii tbaf lie 

\V( III 

I poll tlio .'se,- till .le-u ( biiNl bull keiit : 
lie bad a eio.ss Dl laloii (iill (d ^toin .-i, 
Ami ill a glass lie badde pig;ges boiu >, 
Hut willi Ibest' n likes, wbaiiiie ibal lu' 
loiMid 

A pour per.soii dwelling up on buul, 
C'pon a tlfii/ be gu* biin inon* iiioim'.v 
'I' ban tbal tbe p.ir.sfin gal. in /mu/Z/u ' 

hviit'- 

And Ibiis w ith f'aim d llallei iug and pa|« ' 
Ue made (be peisone aiul the people 
bis apes. ' 
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Longland may be described as bis jirecnrsor. ( 
Six years had passed since the publishing of the 
Visions of Peirce Plowman, when the reformer's 
first treatise, entitled. The Last Age of the 
Church, was written. Men had previously arisen, 
who had opposed the same weapons to the same 
evils, but their intrepidity and genius were greatly 
surpassed by Longland. It is probable tliat he 
found an early grave; and, similar as were many 
of his sentiments to those of VV'yclifl'c, he would, 
perhai)s, have shrunk from the daring measures 
recommended by the reformer, as the only means 
of cx])elliug the corruptions which they equally 
deplored. It is certain that the veneration con- 
ferred on the ])oetry of Longland by the l^ollards 
was the principal cause of its prcseia ation. lie 
had Ibretold the approaching reiormation with a 
distinctness that astonished and delighted the 
men of a later age ; and while the patriot, the 
Lutheran, and the Calvinist, have since united to 
[ crpetuate his fame, the partisans of superstition 
and of despotism have not failed to honour him 
with their marked enmity. So popular were the 
Visions of the Plowman, that other compositions 
make their a])pearancc at intervals under the same 
title. Hence, we have not only the Vb'sions of 
the Pkevman, but the Plowmian’s Creed, and the 
Plowman’s Talc. The authors of the latter pro- 
ductions are unknown ; but from the age of Long- 
land, the name of such pieces Avas sufficient to 
prepare tlic readci- for an exposure of clerical do 
linquency, and a bold utterance of the language 
of reform.” 

See VVaiTon’s li,:. toiy of try, i. sect. 8, 9 ; and Godwin’s Chaucer. 
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CHAPTER \T. 

Ni MPtn or MYri.im/s nisriiM.is .— — tmk i.ot.i.a u os coNsisTrn or iwo 

( i.Assr>. Noi ici: or .iuhn or nout ii ampt os. — - — imuisim.i i s or uii 

jniou.Mr.ns rsjiLi; I'.icii Aim i iir. sn osd. ifsii.Mosv oi hSKiirios iii- 

SI’l < 1 IN 1 1 H F. N V Mill U AS n 1 MI. < HA II All 1 R Ol M YOl.im/s roll OU 1 US. 

s or liii, I’f owM A I 1 MI oro(;i( Ai, oriMoss «)r nii 

.s or A\Y(i.iii);. iiiAUAi rru m “ i-oou ruiisis.’’ 

s or THE lUAcr, ‘‘'iin I'oou I'uirsi'' iiwr so r.j sjiicrs/* — — 

>1 MILMAM IHOUP. 

CHAP. The existence of .such literature as we have 
^ seen to be connected with the names of J^oiif^laiul 
Chaucer, suggests some important eunchi- 
sions as to the state of society during their time. 
If ive consider the supply as at all regulated liy 
the demand, it follows, that, among our anci’stois 
of the fourteenth century, the friends to eccle- 
siastical reform constituted a formidable body, botli 
in numbers and intelligence. These, however, as 
in the case (jf the writers above named, were nol 
always to be viewed as receiving the entire doe- 
Tliev (f>n. trine of Wyclitie, If by tlie ti'rin Lollard, be 
clg SscS, " meant, iu)t only those who had embraced every 
important principle avowed by our reformer, but 
those also, who without proceeding to such lengliis, 
were known to echo many of his complaints, \vc 
may, perhaps, safely conclude with Knighton, 
that in the year ld82 every second man in tho 
kingdom was of that sect.' At such a moment, to 


* Do KvcrHilMi.’) .Vnt'li.i*, ml .\rui. 
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adopt any part of the language distinguii?liing chap. 

the disciples of Wycliffe, would be to incur the 

reproach of having adopted the most obnoxious of 
his tenets. Hence it sometimes happened, tliat 
the men who were loud in their censures of some 
branches of papal and prelatical encroachment, 
were equally loud in their censures of certain 
doctrines, as those maintained by the rector of 
Lutterworth. To persons who were concerned to 
obtain the praise of being wise and moderate men, 
there remained scarcely any other mode of j)lacing 
their orthodoxy beyond suspicion, and in many 
cases even this was insufficient. 

Among the more decided adherents, both to Notice of 
the political and the religious creed of our re- NonhLp. 
former, a place should be assigned to .John of 
Northampton. This opulent citizen is described 
by Walsingham as a Lollard. While mayor of 
London, in 1382, he braved the displeasure of the 
clergy, by invading the province of their spiritual 
courts. Those improved notions of government, 
which in every state had been found to keep pace 
with the progress of its cities and its commerce, 
were eagerly embraced by the inhabitants of the 
English metropolis. A new power had arisen in 
the community, and one, the strength of which 
the elder authorities were obliged to i’eel once and 
again, before they could learn to credit its exist- 
ence. The baronial castle was ceasing to be the 
only place of authority, and every gradation of 
modern society was beginning to appear. This is 
evident from the measures of John of Northamp- 
ton, and from f at state of popular feeling, in the 
absence of which, to have entertained his plans 
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for a moment, would have been a weakness fo~ 

1- reign to his character. ITc not only complained 

of neglect on the part of the clergy, considered 
as the appointed guardians of the public morals ; 
but accused them of a covetousness, which had 
frecpiently led them to compound with the most 
notorious olfenders ; affiriniug, at the same time, 
that unless some wholesome severities were re- 
sorted to, the dissolute practices which became 
daily more prevalent through the city, must be 
expected to bring the displeasure of Heaven uihui 
its inhabitants, and upon tlu' nation. Aecordinglv, 
as cbief magistrate of the cajntal, be seized on 
some of the more vicious ])ersous ol‘ both sexes, and 
de[)riving them of their hair, ordered them to be 
led in procession through the streets, as in cases 
of theft. The bishop and his dependants stormed 
at this intrusion on the sphere of their acknow- 
ledgetl jurisdiction : but tlu ir wrath was fruitless. 
In the following year, .Northampton was re- 
elected, and through both periods of oihee, failed 
not to remhu' himsell the terror ol the licentious, 
in a licentious age. He was aware of being su|>- 
ported by tlu' nmia' reputabh' of bis fellow eiti/.ens; 
and their joint conduct is described by \V'alsing- 
harn, as the ctfcct of that spirit of insolence, 
|)resumption, and heresy, which had long eharae- 
•teri/.cd the Londoners, and scattered its ini’ectioii 
over other cities.- 

i-..f Ji is mostly from expressions thus loose, and 
.r. general, that we have to infer the. state of tin' 
])rotestaut d(u;trinc m our citit'S before the ac- 

■ \\ uUirit b irii, I li.st. ati Ann. Sfowi*’.‘4 Survt'V of I/Oiulni! 

i .’odw ' ^ fi I'lrer r . sli v . 
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cession of the house of Laneastcr. We know. chap. 

^ ^ V I 

indeed, that the doctrines of the reformation were 1- 

morc or less known to all classes ; and that while 
various opinions were very naturally entertained, 
as to the extent in which the proposed change 
was desirable, the majority of the nation would, 
probably, have acquiesced in a revolution r|uite 
as matured as that accomplished by Henry the 
eighth, rather than submit to a continuance of the 
evils which all parties had so often professed to 
deprecate. Nor is it, perhaps, too much to assert, 
that a prince capable of securing the attachment 
of the people might, at this crisis, have put the 
strength of the papal power at defiance, and have 
controlled the national priesthood at pleasure. 

They were but few, indeed, among the clergy, 
who had hitherto betrayed a dis[)osition favour- 
able to the opinions of Wycliffe. But unsup- 
])ortcd by the majority of the nation, and certainly 
bv its intelligence, as in the supposed case they 
Avot'ld speedily have been, wc may presume that 
the firmness of most of them would soon have 
yielded to the current. Such, at least, has been 
the ])liancy of the same order of men in later 
times. The ease with which the jiroudcst mem- 
bers of the hierarchy were humbled by Edward 
the first, and that wtule scarcely a ray of the light 
of the reformation illumined the darkness, and be- 
fore the papacy had suffered any material dimi- 
nution of its power, is a fact, among many, 
conferring no lifth plausibility on this opinion. 
Oxford was the centre from which the sentiments 
of Wyclift’c had Ciji:;;iated to the different quarters 
of the kingdom , and t’ ough the court, and the 
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' hierarchy, were after a while united in the cil'orl 
to exclude his doctrine I'rom that seminary, it wets 
only with a ])artiul measure of success. Previous 
to the reformer’s exclusion from that university, 
the majority of the students appear to have been 
pre[)ured for the adoption of a more scriptural 
creed ; and favoured, in this respect, by the 
national authorities, or even left to themselves, 
they would ere long have given a strictly pro- 
testant character to that important establishment. 
The study of the ancient classics, Mas indeed 
revived considerably toward the opening of the 
sixtcentli century; but it may be safely credited, 
that tlie capacity of judging on the questions of 
legislation, and religimi, evinced by the educated 
classes, and by a large portion of the people in 
this country before the death of llichard the 
second, was far from being regained when the; 
I'higlish seejftre pas.scd into the hands of Henry 
the eighth. The interval which preceded that 
evint, Avas c'c of .some hopeful changes on the 
(;ontinent, but in this kingdom it mtis a time of 
fearful declension ; and had not the seed time 
under I'hlward the third, and his successor, been 
.so devoutly improved, the return of more aus- 
picious inllueuces from above, would not so sud- 
denly have ripened the surface into fruitfulness 
and harvest. 

I’he language of Knighton, M’ith respect to the 
number ot N\ yclitfe s disciples, is somewhat more 
detinitc than that of Walsingham. It is that also 
ol a contemporary, and though to be admitted 
with caution, is too important to be passed over, 
in tl.e year ldS2, he states that “their number 
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•‘very much increased, and that, starting likot^HAi*. 

“ sa[)ling.s, from the root of a tree, they wore 

“ multiplied, and tilled every place within the 
“ compass of the land.”^ So far, indeed, had 
they prevailed, as to bring over to their sect, 

“ the greater part of the people.” A concession 
to the same etfeet is reluctantly made by Sir 
Thomas More. It must, at the same time, be 
remembered, that Knighton, whose information 
even on contemporary topics is often strangely 
imperfect, resided in Leicester, within that 
diocese where the labours of Wyelitfe and ol' 
his assistants had been most abundant. What 
the historian lias more than once affirmed witli 
respect to the whole kingdom, was no doubt true 
with respeet to that division of it. But while 
within those limits, the larger portion of the peo- 
|»!e were more or less attached to the doctrines 
oi reform, it would apiiear from such records in 
the dioei sau registers as relate to the subsecpieiit 
lierseciitions, that persons of this character were 
more thinly scattered over other parts of the land, 
i^till, in every city and town, there were those by 
whom such opinions were understood and revered, 
and from such localities the leaven was variously 
CAtended to the mass of the people.^ 

The same historian, in attempting to account 
fir this fact, which he deplores as the most evil 
leature of the times, has remarked that the sec- 
tarian teachers “ always pretended in their dis- 
“ courses to have a gieat respect for the law of 
“ LJod , or, as they expressed themselves, goiklis lato, 

l>c Kvenlibus ad Ann. 

* Le\vi.s, c. X. See al&o Chap, i\. of this volume ^ and Fox, uhi supra. 
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“ to which they (leolared tlicmselves to lie strictly 
“ conformed both in their opinions and their eon- 
“ duct.’ The cH’ect of this aiipeal to the scrip- 
tures, as opposed to that rival authority which 
had been assumed by the eliurch, is said to lx-, 
that a <,^icat many well - meaning pco[)le wik^ 
deluded, and were induced to unite with the 
innovators, lest tliey sliould seem to b(^ enemies 
to the law ol’ (bxl. This writer lias also at- 
tempted to describe the character of the new 
sectaries, and his statenumts, though but jiartially 
true, and in some respects contradictory, are de- 
serving of notice. Jt may be. correct, that “ like 
“ (heir master, they were too elocpicnt, and too 
“ much for other pcoph', in all contentions b\ 
“ Word of mouth ; that mighty in words, then 
“ c.xceedcd all men in making speeches, oiit- 
“ talking every one in litigious disputations. ' 
So marki'd also was the contrast between the 
Christianity of the scriptures, now first disclosed 
to tliesc [lersons, and that which they found sanc- 
tioned by popes and councils, that we arc nut 
in any measure surprised to find, that “ both men 
" and wt)men, though never so lately converted 
to this sect, were distinguished by the same 
“ modes of speech, and by a wonderful agreement 
“ in llu' same opinions.” Xovel as the event 
appiarcd, tlu' light intrcxluccd rendered the im- 
purities which the darkness had concealed so far 
visible, as to have precisely this effect, except 
indeed, where the influence of prejudice, the 
power of which is commonly derived from a re- 
gard to ^omc selfish interest, was such as to pro- 
duce its wonted evasion of evidence. T3ut when 
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llio historian proceeds to describe tins people, as < 
reniarkablc tor “ a proud and warlike disposition, . 
“ and as resembling- the disciples of Mahomet, 

“■ more than the ibllowers of Christ,” it is not 
(iitheult to determine the degree of credit which 
should be attached to his asseitions. It was 
niiiong the sins I'recpieutly im|)Uted to them, that 
they discountenanced war, and cpiestioned esen 
the right of the magistrate to take away lile; 
w hile the utmost of their claims, at any period, 
was, that the civil power should proti-ct them in 
their persons and proi)erty, and that they slmuhl 
not be held accountable for their ndigious opi- 
nions to the ruling church. Indeed, from the 
above statements, it is evident, that the sulli- 
( iency (jf the scri[)tures, and the right f)f prixate 
iudgment, constituted the foundatirm of ihccdilico 
which the (()lIowers of W yclitfc habomed to i-rect; 
and their acknowledged adroitness in debate, 
snguests what kind ol wea[>on it was in which 
ihey confided lor success when imiploycal in dc- 
lending it. 

lint there are other sources ol information rc- 
s))ecling the character of Wyclill'c’s disci[)h's, 
which are more worthy of conlidimce, anil in 
‘ Very viexv more satisfactory. "I’hc poem ealli d 
I'he Plow'inan s Tale, was written before the \ 
death of Richard the second, and perha|)s before I,' 
that of our reformer. It is valuable, because 
plainly intended to embody the points of eon- 
ti'oversy between the Lollards and the orthodox; 
and to illustrate the manner in which they were 
accustomed to advocate their respective tenets. 

1 he in oduction consists of a dialogue between a 
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c H A I*, griffin and a pelican, the latter repiesenting the 

true church, who, like her l.ord, has been called 

to nourish her offspring with her blood ; the for- 
mer, serving as the emblem of the hierarchy, 
because strong, soaring, and oppressive. In the 
conclusion, a struggle ensues, during which, a 
plucnix a])pears, in aid of the defenceless pelican, 
and destroys her antagonist, together with a host 
of foul birds collected as allies. The Plowman, 
having finished his narrative, observes that he is 
not to be considered as a party to the cpiarrel 
described, but simply as giving a faithful report 
of its progress and result. 

Tltc j)(‘lican who 

To tltcsc lollcrs ylaitl Itis lure/’ 

commences with a characteristic ))rai.se of meek- 
ness, and of mercy, as enjoined above all things 
in the g£)spet ; and as especially commended by 
the example of Christ, whose favourite emblem, 
accordingly, was the lamb. vVs the Saviour was 
in tills world, so it is contended his professed 
lollowcrs should be, contemptuous of worldly 
honour and of worklly gain ; and the clergy who 
yield to opposite propensities, are viewed as trai- 
tors t(> Christ, and as doomed to fall low as 
laieiler. It is matter of sorrowful complaint, 
that while some would be higher than the em- 
peror, others must exchange the friar's garb and 
staff for the dress and the implements of the 
soldier ; and that many, to maintain a state of 
luxurious splendour, resembling, or even sur- 
jiassiug, that ot princes, could descend, and with 
al! th^.^ ’’eguiarity of habit, to numberless acts 
of i'raud and opinession. Yet while thus bearing 
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all the marks of Antichrist, to suggest concerning c 
some of them, that they were even liable to sin, _ 
was to be in danger of destruction. By the doc- 
trine of the pope’s supremacy, also, the command- 
ments of God are said to have been stri])ped of 
tlieir authority, and Christ himself to liave become 
the Head of the church only in name. The ])ro- 
fancncss of ecclesiastics is next reproved, and 
j)articnlarly their simony ; and while the latter sin 
alfecled every department of the hierarchy, their 
known proneness to debauchery is noticed as 
extending the worst evils to many a domestic 
circle. Notwithstanding the prevalence of such 
intrigues, the same vices in the laity were some- 
limes visited with the severest penalties in the 
spiritual courts. It was nevertheless unblnsh- 
ingly atfirracd by these holy culprits, that, unless 
confession of sin should be made to them, its 
remission must be foregone for ever. But the 
supposition that the authority claimed by the 
doctrine of tiie keys, was really entrusted to such 
victims of .sensuality; or to others, who, il' free 
from that sort of vice, were men ol the I'eeblest 
perceptions ; or to a third class, who, without 
i)eing fools or sensualists, frecpiently added the 
jaidc of Alexander to the cruelty (d’ Nero, is 
treated with powerful scorn. By resorting to 
llie use of that carnal sword which Peter was 
forI)idden to emj)loy, and by an abuse of that 
spiritual power which was committed to him only 
in common with his biethren, the pojitiffs an; 
said to invade every .security conferred by the 
laws, cither on the property, or the persons of 
linglishmen. The assent of the commonalty is 
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declared to be necessary to every measure of 
ta.xation ; but the y)ope, who obtained his ele- 
vation from tlie em])(‘ror, ere long to become hi.s 
superior, is regarded as viewing the ])ower of 
the hinglish constitution in the light of a rival 
autliority ; and tlie king and the lords are admo- 
inishcd to bear this in mind, and to prove them- 
selves the shield of the nation against the 
meditated cncroaclimeuts of a merciless despot- 
ism.'' Jn enumerating the many expedients of the 
priesthood to gratify their avarice, the worshi]) of 
images, and the miracles falsely attributed to 
them are not overlooked ; and passing from tln' 
corruptions of the mendicant orders, and of the 
secular clergy, the same kind of complaint is 
extended to the monastic societies, who arc; con- 
sidered as ecpially removed from the reryitire- 
ineiits of seri|)ture and from the ancient spirit of 
their institute. 

'I’o this series ol objections, the ailvocates of the 
himarehy are made to rejily, and with visible in- 
dignation, that were the papal .su])remaey to be 
destroyed, the church could have m.'ither head 
nor ordi'r ; that to deprive the ecclesiastical body 
of its wealth, must be of necessity to render the 
ministers of religion eonteinjitible ; and that as 
the Creator is assuredly the highest of all sove- 
reigns, his worship should be accompanied by 
every external splendour that wealth or genius 

“ 'I lie kiiie- tie taketh iiat liis iiumi IferelM taken no iite entente 

lint l»v ol file eoniininalte. To help the peuple out of liir lionde, 

But tin's.* eeiie yen t raimsom hem For lliey ben harder in liir honde 
^ la stf'i lull' , iiKOi I I dollie lie* or.se lieU*, :tnd erueller vhrende 

W oiuler is that tlie pai liameiile Thou to the kiiy^ is understonde ; 

And :ii tlu' loides of tliis londe, God him lielp tliis for to amende ! 
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may briug to it. But it is affirmed in return, 
that Christ is, and is alone, the Bead of the 
church ; that he lias furthermore prohibited Ids 
disciples from acknowledging any other master 
on earth ; and that the costly appendages of 
Christian worship should be rather sought in the 
state of the mind, in the justice of its principles, 
in charity, poverty of sjdrit, hope in Cod, and a 
])ure conscience. These enlightened sentiments 
are then assailed as the cant of a faction, and 
of a faction whose activities are ever the result 
of envy, covetousness, and a love of anarchy ; 
and it is boisterously asserted, that each man 
should deem it enough to live devoutly himself, 
and “ let other men live as they list.” But the 
tenets thus assailed arc repeated, and with a 
deeper emphasis ; and the anathema, the stake, 
and the gallows, are passionately named, as form- 
ing the only kind of argument wliich shall henee- 
ibrth be employed to crush these ])eslilent 
heresies. I’he heresiareh calmly replies, lliat 
the curse of Nero was never more pointless than 
is that of a churchman in such a cause; adding, 
that to suffer for the sake of the gospel has ever 
been the lot of its truest disciples." 

Such is the substance of the Plowman’s Tale, 
a work throughout which there is that constant 
rt.“(erence to scripture precept, and to scripture 
example, which distinguished the mode of war- 
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fare adopted by the followers of WyclifFe ; and 
which so generally confounded their adversaries, 
as to leave them no hope of preserving their au- 
thority, except by the aid of brute force. Nor is 
the degree of improvement which the theology 
connected w’ilh these principles of reform exhi- 
bited wholly a matter of eonjecturc. In all the 
maxims stated above, we perceive a direct ten- 
dency to separate religion from the influence by 
which it had been so greatly corrupted. While 
distinguishing so wisely between the formalities 
of superstition, and the nature of a religion 
founded on prinei|)le, and having its home in the 
affections ; they are expressive of an equal soli- 
citude to call off the reliance of men from the 
supposed power of the priesthood, with respect 
to their state hereafter. 

Hut the wdsdom of attempting to destroy that 
false confulenec which sujierstition had created, may 
be seriously (piestioned, unless accompanied by 
an effort to make known that better source of re- 
ligious hope and religious motive, which is revealed 
in the gospel. iN'or can the reformers of the four- 
teenth century be charged with a want of atten- 
tion to this fact. On the contrary, with their 
attacks on the delusive theories of the age, re- 
specting the mode of obtaining the favour of 
Heaven, they were careful to unite an appeal 
to the seri|)ture doctrine of a free remission, in 
virtue of Tlis mediation, wdio has redeemed the 
ehurch of God by his ow n blood. The theological 
opinions of Wyeliffe arc known, and it is certain 
tiiat these, which w'crc in substance the creed 
of the poor priests, his coadjutors, were wddely 
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disseminated by the activities of those devoted 

men. It may be added, also, that the reformer - 

frequently speaks of his contemporaries, in a man- 
ner which discovers that many, on receiving his 
general doctrine, became, in his judgment, better 
men, in the feelings which belong to the nature of 
])iety, as well as in their regard of social obli- 
gation. Accordingly, the most devout of his 
doctrines are rarely noticed as though peculiar to 
himself, but ratlier as maintained by him in com- 
mon with “ many true men.” 

The motives Avhich render us curious to possess 
whatever may be known with respect to the cha- 
racter of Wycliffe’s disciples, must impart a degree 
of interest to such particulars as may be ascer- 
tained concerning the persons to whom we have 
often referred under the name of “ poor priests,” 
and of whom the reformer frccjuently writes in 
terms of high commendation. From tlic ])rcamblc 
to the persecuting law, so dishonestly obtained 
by (lourtm.-y in 13!S2, it appears that these labo- 
rious teachers were accustomed to journey from 
town to town, and from county to county ; that, 
clothed in habits of peculiar simplicity, and with- 
out any licence from the local ordinaries, it was 
tiieir manner to preach their doctrine openly, Jiot 
only in churches and church-yards, but also in 
the midst of markets and fairs, and, indeed, in 
all places where multitudes were convened. 

^Vhen cited by their ecclesiastical superiors to 
answer before them, on account of these dis- 
orders, they are described as treating the autho- 
rity claimed by such officers with contempt. 

I he alternative that would be submitted to (hem. 
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on appearing licrorc such a tribunal, they well 
knew to be silence or imprisonment; and as they 
were not at all concerned about the spiritual cen- 
sures which their conduct might incur, it was 
natural that a summons from such quarters should 
be rarely obeyed, fn the same document, it is 
stated, that “ by their subtle and ingenious words, 
“ they contrived to draw the jicople to their scr- 
“ mons, and to maintain them in their errors,” 
from which it ajqicars that the new preachers 
were generally popular. 

it was to give some explanation of these novel 
proceedings, and to counteract the design of the 
inquisitorial statute which was meant to put an end 
to them, that Wyclitte j^ublished his tract on the 
(|uestion, “ hy Poor Priests have no Benefices?” 
A brief analysis of this treatise will place the 
character of the men to whom it relates dis- 
tinctly bi'fore us. Throe reasons are assigned for 
their refusal of benetiecs. First, the dread of 
simony; secondly, the fear of mispending poor 
men's goods ; and thirdly, the hope of doing more 
good by itinerant labours, than by limiting their 
exertions to a single parish. 

The customs connected with the sy.stem of 
patronage are said to be such, that whether an 
appointment to a benefice proceed from a prelate, 
or from a secular lord, the demands usually made 
on the incumlient are of a description which must 
(‘xpose him to the guilt of simony. To prelates, 
he must render the first fruits, and many other 
unlawful contributions ; or he must descend to 
liold some wmrldly office, inconsistent with the 
life of a ju'iest. and far from being taught by the 
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cxam[)le of Christ, or of his apostles. Alou who eii vr. 
fool no scruple in conforming- to these customs, 
however vicious or incomi)etent, may obtain with 
ease the care of many thousand souls ; “ but il‘ 

“ there be any simple man who desireth to livi* 

“ well, and to teach truly the law of Cod, he 
“ shall be deemed a hypocrite, a new teacher, 

“ a heretic, and not siilfered to come to any l)e- 
“ notice. If in any little poor i)lace he shall 
“ live a j)oor life, he shall be so persecuted and 
slandered, that he shall be ])ut out by wiles, 

" extortions, frauds, and worldly violence, and 
“ imprisoned or burnt.” While such was the 
treatment ex[)erienced by the enlightened and 
conscientious clergyman, though receiving his 
appointment from the j)rclates, lay patrons will 
luit be sup])oscd to have been less atfocted by thc 
spirit of avarice and irrcligion. It is observed 
that “ some lords, to cover their simony, will not 
“ take I'or themselves, but kerchii ls lor llu; lady, 

“ or a palfry, or a tun of wine. And when some 
“ lords would present a good man, then sonii; 

“ ladies are the means of having a dancer pre;- 
“ sented, or a tripper on taj)its, or a hunter, or a 
” hawker, or a wild player of summer gambols.” 

'I'hesc practices arc all denounced as treason 
against God ; first, in the case of prelates ami 
lords, who, by selecting such men, betray their 
trust, and become the vicars of Satan ; secondly, 
in the instance of curates, who comply with such 
<ustoins, and who, beginning their career in 
treachery with respect to their Maker, are not 
likely to [)rovc faithful in the obligations which 
relate to society ; and finally, in the case of 
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confessors, who fail honestly to censure such evils, 
“ lest they should give oftence, and thereby lose 
“ their friend.ships and gifts.” One reason, there- 
fore, why poor priests have no benefices, is, that 
it was scarcely possible to accept of them wdthoiit 
in many ways contracting the guilt of simony. 

The second reason of their conduct, in this 
particular, was the fear of being compelled to 
mispend poor men’s goods. Whatever of clerical 
revenue shall remain, after food and clothing are 
provided, is said to come under this denomination. 
Jiut to be inducted to a living, much gold must 
be given to a gradathni of ecclesiastical officers ; 
and afterwards, many rich entertainments must 
be made ; sometimes for the gratification of lay 
patrons, and sometimes as a duty owing to tlie 
higher clergy when performing their “ feigned 
visitations.” From such customs, it is said to 
follow that beneficed clergymen, “ shall not spend 
“ their tithes and offerings after a good consci- 
“ ence, and God’s law, but must waste them on 
“ the rich and the idle.” It is observed, also, 
that “ on each holy day these small curates shall 
“ commonly have letters from their ordinaries to 
“ summon and to curse poor men, and for nought, 
“ e.xccpt the covetousne.ss of the clerks of Anti- 
“ Christ ; and if they refuse to summon and curse 
“ them, though they know not why they should, 
“ they shall be injured, and summoned from day 
“ to <lay, from one far place to a farther, or be 
“ accur.scd, or lose their benefice, or their profits.” 
Refusing to become parties to such proceedings, 
they are instantly reproached as the enemies of 
all episcopal jurisdiction ; and to avoid that e.xpcn- 
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diture which the ostentatious and the luxurious (; n a n. 
manners of the clergy in that age required, was to 
become the object of almost every kind of jier- 
secution. “ So many cursed deceits,” observes 
the reformer, “hath Antichrist brouglit up by his 
“ worldly clerks, to make curates mispend poor 
“ men’s goods, and not truly to do their otliee ; or 
“ else to forsake all, and to leave the (derks of 
“ Antiehrist as lords of this world, to rob the 
“ people by feigned censures, and to leach the 
“ lore of the fiend, both by open preaching, and 
“ the example of an accursed life,” Hence it 
appears, that if to become conformists, in the 
jiarticulars stated, was to misapply the iiatrimony 
of the poor, and to convert a spiritual olHec into 
the instrument of secular ojipression aiul aggran- 
dizement, — to be silent amid the ])revalcnce of 
such evils, was regarded as not less opposed to 
fidelity. To be without a benefice, was not to 
be released from the obligation of jneaching; and 
where the doors of the church were closed, the 
voice of thc.se conscientious men might often be 
heard in its precincts, or in the high way to 
the towns and villages of the land. So many, 
indeed, and so serious were the corruptions in 
which the beneficed clergyman was expected to 
participate, that the root which they had acquired 
in the ecclesiastical system, is viewed as a ))he- 
nomenon admitting of no explanation, pxce])t as 
forming the signal chasti.semcnt of heaven, in- 
curred by the reckless depravity which had 
marked the later ages of the world. 

The last reason why some jioor priests have 
no benefices, and that to which the greatest 
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importance is attached, i.s, that by such a restric- 
tion, they should probably “ be hindered from bet- 
“ ter occupation, and from more profiting of holy 
“ church.” The charge which they had received 
from above, is declared to have respect to men 
in general, and to be binding, “ wherever they 
“ may help their brethren to heavenward, whe- 
“ thcr by teaching, jnaying, or examj)le giving.” 
This general mission is conceived to require “ a 
“ general cure of charity, as had Chri.st and his 
“apostles.” It is observed, also, “that by this 
“ they most surely save themselves, and help 
“ their brethren ; and they arc free to fly from 
“ one city to another, when they arc persecuted 
“ by the clerks of Antichrist, as Christ biddeth, 
“ and the gospel. vVnd thus they may best, 
“ without any challenging of men, go and dwell 
“ among the jicople w'herc they shall most prolit, 
“ and for the time convenient, coming and going 
“ after the moving of the Holy Ghost, and not 
“ being hindered from doing what is best by the 
“ jurisdiction t)f sinful men. Also, they follow 
“ Christ and his apostles more, in taking volun- 
“ tary alms of the people wdiom they teach, than 
“ in taking dymes and oft'erings, by customs 
“ which sinful men have ordained in the time of 
“ grace." Were these primitive manners to re- 
turn to the church, the efl’ect it is contended 
would be^ that “ those alms which the people 
“ might and should give to true priests who truly 
“ keep th.eir order,” would be freely rendered; 
and all pomj) and luxury being excluded from the 
l.icrarchy, the ])rincij)al motives to that covet- 
ousnc.ss which hud so pervaded the clergy, and 
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])ro\ed so afflictive to the laity, would be do- cii v>’. 
stroyed. To expect that the pcojile should —L'.:. 
abstain Irom any sinlul indulgcuce, while their 
guides are evidently enslaved by it, is treated 
as folly. “ For these dreads,” it is reinarkeil, 

“ and for many thousand more ; and for to be 
“ more like to the life of Christ and his apostles; 

“ and for to ])rolit more their ow)i souls, and 
other men’s, some poor [niests think, with tiod, 
to travel about where they shall most jnolit, 
and by the evidence that Cod giveth them, 
while they have time, and a little bodily strength 
and youth. Nevertheless, they eoiulenm not 
curates who do well their olliee, and dwell 
“ where they shall most profit, and teach truly 
“ and stably the law of God against lalse pr»j- 
phets, and the accursed deceptions of the fieiul. 

“ Christ, for his endless mercy, help his priests 
“ and common jicojile to beware of Antichrist's 
“ deceits, and to go even the right way to 
heaven. Amen, Jesu, for thy endless eharily.” 

The concession made in this extract should be 
remembered. It was not [uesumed by these 
itinerant instructors, that every beneheed man 
was necessarily a partisan of the practices which 
were the object of their censure. J.eaving every 
such ])riest, if devoutly performing the duties, 
whether of prelacy or of the village jiastor, to 
the guidance of his own conscience, they sim- 
ply claimed for themselves the right of emula- 
ting the zeal of evangelists, the olliee of such 
being, in their view, less connected with temp- 
tation, and more adapted to the necessities ol 
the limes. 
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Among the persons wlio carried these devout 
sentiments into action, an important place is occu- 
pied by William Thorp. Within the parish of Wy- 
cliffc was a hamlet bearing the name of Thorp. 
In the fourteenth century it was the residence of 
a family, known by the same designation and 
there are circumstances which render it probable, 
that the confessor referred to was a native of that 
spot, and a member of its principal household. 
It is from himself we learn, that his parents were 
in circumstances which enabled them to expend 
considerable sums upon his education, with a view 
to his becoming a priest, lint on reaching the 
years of manhood, he felt some grave scruples as 
to tlu! j)ro[)ricty of assuming that ottice. His hesi- 
tation disappointed his friends, and so far excited 
their displeasure, that he had nearly resolved on 
quitting the home which his conscientious feeling 
had rendered a place of the greatest discomfort. 
Ap|uised of his half-formed purpose, his relatives 
Averc indueed ibr a Avhile to soften the severity 
of their manners toward him. The alternative, 
however, ere long, before him, was either to enter 
the clmrcli, or to wander a fugitive under the 
anathema of his parents. If a native of the pa- 
rish of Wyclirt'e, the name and the doctrines of 
our reformer eould hardly have been unknown to 
him. He submitted to his ])arents, that previous 
to forming his decision, he should be allowed to 
aseertain from certain avIio were considered wise 
j)rio.sts, and of virtuous conversation, what the 
olHce of priesthood really imported. It is evident 

' I’lii.s , ppoats Innii tlie in.NVi iplioris in tlie |)aii>li cltuicli, aiitl froiii ollur 
local records. 
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that the men intended wore the rector of Lutter- ^ 

worth, and his poor priests. The consent of liis -- 

parents was obtained, who supplied him with 
money, and gave him their blessing, as he set 
forth on his journey. “ And so,” he observes, “ I 
“ went to those priests, whom I heard to be of 
“ best name, and of most holy living, and best 
“ learned, and most wise of heavenly wisdom ; 

“ and so I communed with them unto the time 
“ that I perceived by their virtuous and continual 
“ occupations, that their honest and iiharitable 
“ works passed tlieir fame which 1 had heard be- 
“ fore of tliem.” After a considerable intcrcourst^ 
with these men, among whom Hereford and Itip- 
pington were then numbered, and particularly 
with Wyclift'e himself, Thorp resolved on joining 
them in their labours. Through more than thirty 
winters, he continued to advoc^ate their doctrines 
in the different parts of England, especially in the 
northern counties. At the close of that period, 
terror and persuasion were em|)loyed, with a view 
to induce a renunciation of the tenets which he 
had learned from the li[)S and from the writings 
of our reformer, but they were employed in vain. 

His examination before archbishop Arundel will 
be noticed in a subsccpicnt chapter ; but his sen- 
timents with respect to preaching, and the gciu!- 
ral obligations of the priestly oHicc, were common 
to the class of men with whom he considered it 
no small honour to be associated. These may be 
inserted in this place. 

Accu-sed by the primate of preaching without 
a licence, and of laying claim to a peculiar wisdouK 
and sanctity, the prisoner replies: “By jAo 
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“ authority of God’s law, and also of saints and 
“ doctors, I am taught to believe that it is every 
“ priest’s office and duty to preach busily, freely, 
“ and truly the word of God. For, no doubt, 
“ every priest should propose first in his soul, to 
“ make known to the people the word of God, 
“ according to his knowledge and jiowcr, ever 
“ ])roving his words to be true by his virtuous 
“ works. For this intent, also, we suppose that 
“ bishops and other prelates of holy church 
“ should chietly take and use their prelacy, and 
“ for the same cause bishops should give to priests 
“ their orders. For bisho[)s should admit no 
man to the priesthood, except that he hath 
“ good will, and lull purpose, and were well dis- 
“ posed, and well learned to ])reach. Wherefore, 
“ Sir, by the bidding of Christ, and by the 
“ (\xample of his most holy living, and also by 
“ the living of his holy apostles and ])rophets, we 
“ are bound under full great ])ain, to exercise our- 
“ .selves after our knowledge and power (as every 
“■ prie.st is likewise charged of God) that we may. 
“ fulfil duly the office of priesthood. We pre- 
“ suiiie not here of ourselves, for to be esteemed 
“ i’uithful disci|)lcs, and sj)ecial followers of Christ, 
“ neither in t)ur own reputation, nor in any other 
“ man's. But, Sir, as 1 said to you before, we 
“ judge thus from the authority chiefly of Goil’s 
“ word, where it is the chief duty of every priest 
“ to employ himself faithfully in making known 
“ the law of God unto the people, and so to com- 
“ municatc the commandments of God in charity, 
“ whoi;, and to whom, that ever we may.” Such 
are the obligiHions which are said to devolve 
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imperiously on every jniest, and desiring to be eii Ai*. 
faitld’id disciples ol' Christ he writes, “ We pray ^ 

“ this gracious Lord, for his holy name, that he 
“ would make us able to please him with devout 
“ jnayers, and eharital)lc priestly works, that we 
“ may obtain of him to follow him thankfully."" 

** Fox, i, ()87 — 70S. Wordsworth’s Ef;cl«*siastio;d nin|;ra|djv, i. 
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Tin, reader must be left to judge of the fore- 
boding wliieh possessed the mind of Thorp and 
liis brethren, as the arm of intolerance was raised 
to reduce them to silence or consign them to a 
jirison. 'fhey would regard their own fate, as 
involved in the case of Hereford and his asso- 
ciates ; and as rendered certain by the result of 
the prosecution instituted against Wyclift'e. That 
result we have witnessed, and our attention is now 
called to the conduct of the reformer during the 
two last years of his life, which were spent wholly 
at J,,utterworth. Hut while evidently sedulous in 
the performance of his parochial duties, his dis- 
courses, and his numerous compositions, produced 
at this period, demonstrate, that his zeal as a 
reformer had gathered intensity from the means 
which had been employed to extinguish it. 

During the interval between his appearance 
before the papal delegates at Lambeth in 1378, 
and before the Oxford convocation in 1382, his 
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industry appears to have been almost exclusively oii ai*. 
directed to effect his translation of the scriptures. ^ 
That great work achieved, he commenced his 
attack on the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and 
e.vpelled fur this cause from the university, he 
addressed himself to the composition of a series of 
hooks, all intended to demonstrate the necessity 
of reform in the faith and manners of the church. 

Among his works completed subse([ucnt to 
his exclusion from O.xford, the first iilacc must 

‘ .‘siibse(|ueiit 

he allotted to his Trialogus. A modern historian. 
whose i)aticnt research has merited the coniideiiee 
of the jjublic, describes this treatise as a production 
of the period between 1372 and 1377. 3’his is 
presumed to follow from the circumstance, tliat 
the writer refers to the first of those years as 
recent. The work, however, is replete with the 
author's objections to the received doctrine on 
ihc eucharist, embracing all the points of the 
( (jiitroversy which arose with ri'spect to that 
.''Uerainent. Whatever the reformer’s opinions 
^vere on that subject in 1377, it is evidi^nt, 

Iroin the ev^ents of that year, and of the following, 
that they had not then attracted the notice of the 
clergy. But apart from these particulars, the date 
of this work is placed beyond doubt, by the fact, 
that the very passage in which the year 1372 is 
udvi'ited to as recent, contains an allusion to the 
council and the earthquake which took place just 
ton years later.* 

' Ii is surprisinj' Ural this slioulU British^fu.soum.andonecqiiallybcati- 
iiave i. scaped Mr. Turner’s notice. See Uful in the po.sse.ssion of the Hcv. 

V. 177 . Triulojrij.s, lil». iv. c. Thoriuts Russell, A. M. of A\'ahvortlj. 

Mie printed copies of ihis work wliicli See chapter on the reformer’.-* w t ilings. 

I ha\f) chiefiy consulted, are tliat in the Art. TriaL 
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ciiAi*. It is not improbable that the reformer had de- 

L livered the larger portion of the Trialogus from 

his divinity chair at different peniods, ])revious to 
1382 ; but when those parts were arranged for 
])ublication in the form of a treatise, many addi- 
tions appear to have been made to them ; and 
such as render the entire work a more complete 
exhibitit>n of the mind of the author, than any 
other separate production. It is the same com- 
])osition which is frequently referred to under the 
name of Dialogues ; and toward the close of the 
work, it is remarked, that the form of a dialogue 
had been adopted, because usually more animated, 
and more attractive to the general reader, than 
that of dissertations. Truth, Falsehood, and 
Wisdom, are accordingly personified ; and in dis- 
cussing almost every point of controversy con- 
nected with religion in that age, the first proposes 
the (|ueslion, the second urges objections, and 
the last ])erforms the office of unqnre. Through 
the whole, the attention is frequently called from 
the simpler views of morality and religion, to con- 
template them through the medium of scholastic 
abstractions ; a circumstance which may be re- 
gretted, but which, at the same time, serves to 
render the work a more faithful disclosure of the 
modes of thinking familiar to the devout and the 
educated among our ancestors, in the fourteenth 
century. It should be stated, also, that the native 
obscurity of many things contained in this book, 
is rendered still more perple.xing by a style which 
]>artakes considerably of the barbarism of the age, 
and by numerous errors which appear to have 
been those of transcribers or of the press. Yet. 
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passing- over these defects, and the obsolete chai». 

character of the learning which it frequently i— 

displays ; the lucid statements of the most im- 
portant doctrines, which arc frequently occur- 
ring in the Trialogus, confer upon it a value to 
which no other production of the same period is 
entitled.* 

"Pile work consists ol‘ four books, and these are 
subdivided into numerous cha|)ters. Nearly the 
whole of the first book is occupied in discussing a 
series of questions relating to the existence and 
j»erfections of the Deity. All exc( llencies that 
may possibly exist, arc considered as having their 
place in the divine nature ; ami while those dif- 
iiisi'd over creation proceed alone from him, c^very 
thing in man opposed to the nature of (lod, con- 
sidered in his s[)iritual attributes, is aflirmed to be 
depiavity, and to be founded in weakness and 
error. The doctrine f)f the Trinity is of coiirsi* 
ilisciissed, and some attention is bestowed on cer- 
tain natural api)earances which were supposed to 
illustrate that mysterious truth. After some re- 
marks on the theories of IMato and Aristotle 
respecting ideas, the wnitt r concludes w'ith a cen- 
sin-'’ on the papal autlun'ity — as by sanctioniiig 
the doctrine which declared the sacred host to be 
an accident \vithout a subject, it had affirmed that 
to be true, which no mind may ])ossibly compre- 
hend. In a previous conversation relating to the 

- ^fr. 'rumor observes, “ Ifs attr;;c- “ it wa.> llie rospooted aeadeMiioi.in, 

‘ tiv o jiuM it na.s, that it (•oiul)ii d the “ reasoiiin;; with the ideas ot lln* 

“ ti* \v opinions with the sr\ la.slic “ rtforiner. ’ — Hist. v. 177. Ijenfant 
“ stvl(' of thiokinj^ and deducti i. It disrov* red a co[)y of Ihi.s work in 
“ " is not the 111(10 illilerale ndl iiner, the lihiary of lln: university of Tiank 
‘ t* tcliifig no\ uhoin tli ' in.'iu fort on the t)d»r. Council of ('on* 

ot « decation di-sdained and derided ; stance, i. r»32. 
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mystery of the Trinity, the reformer had observed : 
“ Some men are so strangely mistaken in judging 
“ on this subject, as to suppose that the light of 
“ faith is contrary to that of nature ; and aecord- 
“ ingly, that what may seem impossible to the 
“ latter, should be implicitly received upon the 
“ testimony of the former. But the truth is, men 
“ call their own darkness the light of nature, and 
“ hence weakly suppose that the light of reason 
“ and of scripture are at variance with each other. 
1’hus also, in concluding the above observation on 
the eucharist, it is remarked, that “ Go<l teaches 
“ us the truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
“ what may be known by us to be such." This 
doctrine is inculcated for the immediate ])urpose 
of exposing the necessary falsehood of trausub- 
stantiation ; but it is also urged in this, and in 
other instances, to secure to the reason of man its 
due iidluence with respect to religious faith in 
g(‘neral ; and the ingenuity of the writer is suc- 
cessfully employed, to vindicate his assent to the 
doctriiu' of the 'Frinity, while rejecting the dog- 
mas which had corrupted the eucharist. 

A large portion of the second book is devoted to 
the speculations of the day on the elements and 
iT'volutions of the visible universe ; and as a whole, 
it is chiefly remarkable as opposing the mate- 
rialism of Averroes respecting the human soul : as 
stating the old scries of philosophical arguments 
in proof of the soul's immortality : as containing 
the doctrine of the reformer on predestination and 
grace ; and as treating the pretensions of the 
astrologer with contempt, and the whole science 
of natural philosophy as yet in its infancy. The 
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two last conclusions are truths of which men arc<:HAi*. 
now fully aware, but which some of the most ^ 
enlightened scholars in the fourteenth century 
would have been slow to acknowledtrc. 

The third book relates more immediately to 
moral and theological opinions. Tlic power to 
act virtuously and devoutly, wherever ])ossessed, 
is said to be derived from the grace of God ; and 
hence it is inferred, that no excellence of mind 
or conduct can be justly regarded as meriting 
eternal life. Faith is defined as an assent of the 
reason, referring exclusively to the truth, and to 
things unseen ; as forming the basis of all Christian 
enjoyment; and as that princij)le, the declension 
of which must necessarily ])rcccdc each gradation 
in a]H)stacy. The love of God is beautifully in- 
culcated as the only secure foundation of morals, 
and of social happiness, lie is descrilred as in all 
things worthy of supreme affection ; and the love 
of his nature is declared to be inseparable from 
that of his laws, which arc truly the expression of 
his character, the revelation of himself. Hence, 
philanthropy, and whatever is included in faith, 
hope, or charity, is vicw'cd as comprehended in 
wliat the laws of the Creator require. The por- 
tions of this book which relate to the evil ol’ sin ; 
to the Saviour’s incarnation and sacritice, as neces- 
sary to procure its remission ; to the excellencies 
of the Redeemer’s character; and to the doctrines 
of .yrace ; are distinguished from passages referring 
to the same matters, and inserted in some other 
pages of this work, only as being more strongly 
marked by the scholastic method of treating them — 
a peculiarity which would not add to their altrac- 
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tion with a modern reader. In the scveirth and 
eighth chapters the disciples of Pelagias, and 
those who only ]>artially adopt his system, an' 
assailed as “ weak siinonists, who conceive that 
grace is to he lioiight or sold as an article of mer- 
chandise ; and the writer states his own doctrine 
respiicting the necessity of I'litiire events, in strong, 
and somewhat per[)le.\ing language. But tlu' 
thirtic'tli and the thirty-first chajiters are the most 
important in the series. In these, tlu; authority of 
the church, the invocation of saints, and many 
other errors arc* exjiosed ; and the sufliciency 
of the scriptures, and of tlie aids of the One 
Mediator, together with some other articles of 
protestant doctrine, are holdly taught. 

It is, however, in the last book of the Tria- 
logiis, that the peculiar doctrines of its author 
become most eonspicnious ; and to this his oppo- 
lU'iils (liieeted their chief attention. While con- 
sidering what are called the si*ven sacraments, as 
])ossessing ditferent measures of im|(Ortance, and 
all as mori’ or less distigured by human inven- 
tions. the validity of each is still left unquestioned. 
The doctrine of the eucharist is treated ])ie- 
cisely as in his Wicket, and Confessions. In 
its nature, it is verily bread, sacramentally, it 
is the body of Christ; and much ])owerful 
reasoning is employed, to e.xjiose the gross im- 
])ussibilities inseparable from the tenet of tran- 
substantiation. In the sanction conferred on this 
dogma by the ]>ontiffs, the writer ])erceives the 
fulfilment of the ])rophet Daniel’s prediction, con- 
cerning the desolation which should ])rofane the 
holy place. “ For what, ” it is incjuired, “ can 
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“ j’urni a more odious desolation, than to sec upon ‘ n ' 

■■ tlic Christian altar, by the appointment of /Vnli- 

“ Christ, a number of conscerated hosts, all e.\- 
“ posed to the adoration of the peo|)le, thout;h 
“ naturally they arc merely bread, and the 
“ body of Christ only in figure ? Nor is it at 
“ all to the |)urpose to say, that they do not 
“ worship the host, but that they reverence it for 
“ the sake of the body of Christ which is in it: 

for the uncreated 'rrinily is a nobler object 
“ than the mere body and blood of Christ ; and 
“ as there is no creature wherein the 'I'rinity is 
“ not, all creatures should for the same reason be 
" adored.” Baptism he describes as removing- 
the stain of original sin ; and it is even asserted, 
that no man may be saved while refusing to submit 
to it. Chjutirmation is also viewed as jilacing the 
soul under the immediate influences of the Holy 
S])irit ; and ordination, as far as it was conneeled. 
with the appointment of priests and deacons, is 
viewed as of divine origin ; but the application 
of that rite to men, distinguished by other names, 
or sustaining other ofHces, is described as an in- 
novation, and as of very doubtful propriety. His 
subse(|uent remarks on the sacramental services 
have nothing peculiar in them. 'I'hey are con- 
nected, however, as usual, with comiilaints re- 
s[>ecting the vices of the mendicants, and the 
worldliness of the secidar clergy ; and it is re- 
peatedly affirmed to be an act of weakness, to 
Concede to the pontiffs that secular or spiri- 
tual supremacy which they had so long claimed. 

In the concluding cha[)ters, the writer treats of 
death, the resurrection, the judgment, and the 
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character of the opposite allotments awaiting the 
human race after the dissolution of all things. In 
this part of the work, amid much that is specu- 
lative, there is much that is distinguished by its 
seriousness and devotion.® 

Among the reformer’.s manuscripts still extant, 
are many pieces which were evidently produced 
about the same period with the work now de- 
.scribed. His treatise intitled “ On Obedience to 
“ Prelates,”' was written subse(}ueiit to tlic 
spring of 1382. It commences with stating, that 


■'* Tlui followin'^ pussam'. has been a<l- 
duocil, to sliow the consciousness of 
(lancer with whicii the writer piir- 
.sueil lii.s plans as a reformer. We 
shall meet with manv such in his oilier 
works relating to the sann* perioil. 
“ As all oii};ht to be tlie soldiers of 
" i’hrist, it is evident how many are 
“ condemned by tlieir sloth, who allow 
“the fear of losing temporal henelil.'., 
*' or of worldly friendships, or of the 
“ welfare of the body, to make them 
“ unfaithful to Cod's cause, or averse to 
*' stand manfully for it, even to death, 
“ if necessary. IHodern hypocrites 
'• say, throii^li the device of Satan, 
* ‘ that it is not necessary now to sutler 
“ marl vrdiun, as it was in the prinii- 
“ tivc church, because now, all or the 
“ greater pait of living men are he- 
“ lievers, and that there are now no 
“ tyrants to put Christians to death. 
“ 'riii.s excuse come.s of Satan ; for, if 
“ the faithful now would stand firm for 
“ the law of Clirist, and a.N his soldier.s 
'• endure bravely any sulVerini;.**, they 
“ ini|;ht tell the pope, the cardinals, 
“ the bishops, and other prelates, how, 
“ departing from the faith of the gos- 
•’ pel, they niinister improperly to God, 
“ and commit pl^rilou** injury against 
' his I'eojdc.’— Trial. The conduct 
.iiii.s a<t verted to, as leading to mar- 
tyidoiu, will he icniembcrcd as that 


which the reformer was steadily pur- 
suing. Again, he powerfully adds, 
“ Visit not pagans to convert them by 
“ martyrdom, but ratlier preach coii- 
“ stanlly the law of Christ, even to tin; 
“ princely prelates ; and if we persi'- 
“ verein faith and patience, martyrdom 
“ will come with sullicient speed.” - 
Ibid. Turner. Hist, v. IHI, 182, For 
sonm further notices of this work, sec* 
the chapter on the opinions of VV ye- 
Iine,arid that on his writing.s, 

Mr. Lewis's volume contains no in- 
formation as to the dale, or the general 
contents of the Trialogus. The same 
may be .said of the series of treatises 
to be noticed in Ihi.s chapter, nearly 
twenty in number. Some judgment 
may have been formed of sevei.al of 
these productions, from llie brief c\- 
traet.s which have been printed from 
them ; the test have been known only 
by tbeir titles. Note to the second 
edition. 

■* MS. ('. (\C. Cambridge. Trinity 
College, Dublin, class (\ tab. 3. No. 12. 
For the passages proving the date of 
this, and several following works, see 
V'ol. I. Chap. V. note 8. Thi.s work, 
On Obedience to Prelates, is a diffe- 
rent work from that On Prelates, hut 
the datf of both is determined by their 
reference to the .same circumslunco, 
especially to the juiisdiction of the 
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“ prelates slander poor priests, and other Christian c n a i*. 
“ men, saying that they will not obey their sove- 
“ reign, nor fear the curse, nor dread, nor kcej) 

“ the law, but despise all things which are against 
“ their liking; and that they ought in consecpience 
“ to be destroyed, lest they prove the destruction 
“ of holy church, and of Christendom.” In his 
attempt to refute this calumny, and to counteract 
the malignant purposes which it was meant to 
accomplish, he avows his readiness, and that ol’ 
his followers, to hoirour the prelates, and to obey 
their injunctions so long as their doctrine and 
their life should be found conformable to the les- 
sons of scripture. To demand more tlnni this, it 
is argued, must be to rc(iuirc a degree of submis- 
sion, which neither the apostles nor the l.ord 
himself exacted, though possessing the gilts of 
insj)iration and miracles, and e.xhibiting a life of 
unexampled devotion. If the instruction of the 
worel of Cod, and the nature of the jurisdiction 
exercised by the prelates, be found op[)osed to 
each other, reason and piety are said to suggest, 
that the authority of the greater should be pre- 
ferred to that of the less. Let bishops ermdute 
the zeal of apostles, and the homage of the priest- 
hood, and of the people, will not be wanting. 

And let the same regard for the will of the supreme 
L<nd, as it is contained in the scrii)tures, regidate 
their application of spiritual censures ; or be ob- 
servable in the laws of any Christian community ; 
and true men will be the last to despise the one 


Lrclnles, as infrinpied by tbc laltonrs which followed. Note to the second 
'd the reformer's “ poor pricsl.s,” and edition, 
the contentions and por-secu lions 
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or the other. But modern prelates, it is asserted, 
are too frecpiently the enemies of all piety ; and 
their ceaseless eftbrts to assimilate the maxims of 
the gospel to their own worldly desires, is declared 
to be the source to which nearly every existing 
corruption should be traced. The vigour with 
which these to|)ics arc discussed, will appear from 
extracts to be inserted in the next chapter. It is 
thus the writer concludes the defence of him- 
self and his di.sciples : “ Let worldly prelates, 
“ then, cease to slander poor priests, saying, 
“ that they will not obey their sovereigns, nor 
“dread the cur.se, but despise the law; for in 
“ all these throe they are clear before God and 
“ man, if right, and reason, and charity be well 
“ sought. ” 

Another composition, bearing upon the same 
evils, is described by its author as shewing “ how 
“ Satan, and Iiis ])ricsts, and his feigned religious, 
“ study by their cursed heresies to destroy all 
“ good living, and to maintain all manner of 
“ sin.”’ The allusions in this tract to the con- 
troversy respecting the translating of the scrip- 
tures into the vulgar tongue, and to the existing 
jiersecutions, determine its date. The writer 
complains indignantly of the eftbrts which were 
made to diminish the authority of holy writ, and 
to raise man’s interpretation of its meaning into 
the place that should be peculiar to the volume 
itself. This policy he defines as “ a feigning to 
“ be wiser than God. ” He also censures the 
arlifice.s by which the religious were frequently 


MS. C.C.(^ Canit.ii.l-i. 
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known to induce the young to adopt the vows of c'l \i*. 
(heir fraternities; and to the charge of inalevo- — 
lence, as preferred by the clergy while suffering 
under his rebuke, it is replied, that if such re- 
proofs are inconsistent with charity, the life of 
Christ, of his apostles, and of the prophets who 
preceded them, must form a dangerous exam|)le 
to the church. “ Almighty Cod,” lie observes, 

“ who is full of charity, commandeth the ])rophet 
“ Isaiah, to cry, and cease not, and to shew to the 
“ people their great sins. The sin of the com- 
“ inuns is great, the sin of lords, of mighty nnui, 

“ and of wise men is more; but the sin of pre- 
“ lutes is most of all, and mostblindeth the people. 

“ True men are bound, therefore, by Cod's com- 
inand, to cry most against the sins of prelates, 

‘ since it is in itself the most, and hanneth most 
“ the people.” It was particularly objected, that 
the censures adverted to were generally ut- 
tered in the absence of the parties concerned, 
but it is remarked of these same parties, that 
” Antichrist maketh them so mighty, that in their 
‘‘ ])rcsencc no man dare speak against their open 
‘‘ sins, unless he would be dead anon. ” It 
is Kcordingly suggested, that to limit freedom 
"f speech to such occasions, was to proscribe 
it entirely. The writer concludes by devoutly 
praying, that Cod himself would divest the clerks 
"1 Antichrist of their power to impede the pro- 
gress of his truth ; and that “ he would strengthen 
” all manner of men to maintain the truth of holy 
writ, and to destroy all falsehood, and openly to 
” opj)ose, both in word and deed, all hypocrisy, 
and heresy, and covetousne.ss, in all prelates 
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“ and priests : for thus shall good life and truth, 
“ and peace, and charity, reign among Christian 
“ men ! Jesus Christ! for thine endless mercy, 
“ grant us this! Amen.” 

Connected with this reproof of the temper 
and maxims of the clergy, was a renewed appeal 
to the secular authorities, stating three “ skills," 
or reasons, which would induce lords “ to cou- 
“ strain clerks to live in meekness, wilful poverty, 
“ and discreet penance, and ghostly travail."' 
The hist argument employed is deduced from 
those parts of scripture which were understood as 
threatening magistrates who should neglect this 
momentous tluty with serious ])cnaltics. The 
second is deduced from the ha])piness which must 
lie ditl'used, liy extending the intluence of an en- 
lightened piety. The last is founded on the poli- 
tical benefits which must result from a correction 
of religious abuses. From this spirited produc- 
tion, some extracts will also be given in the chapter 
devoted to the fuller statement of the reformer’s 
opinions. 

In aid of these apjieals to the magistrate, 
Wyclihe also published his treatise, intitled, “ Of 
“ Servants and Lords, how each should keep his 
“ degree.’’' In this work, the author asserts 
the legitimate authority of the civil power ; and 
largely tpiotes from the New Testament scrip- 
tures, to demonstrate that the principles which 
induce some devout men to discard the guidance 
of a vicious clergy in religion, are not such as to 
interfere with any branch of their duty as subjects 

'■ .MS. (\uiil)riilg;o. 
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of the sovereign. To the evils of bad govern- < 
inent, the writer shows himself to be keenly - 
sensible ; but while reproving viee with the sanu; 
iVecdom, whether found in lords or churclunen, 
his protest is entered against the artifice of a|)- 
plying to the magistrate the reasonings which he 
had employed merely to invalidate the false pre- 
tensions of the priest. The manner in which tin; 
reformer distinguished between tiic claims of tin- 
two authorities, will ])resently invite our attention. 

It will be siitiicicnt here to remark of this ])ro- 
duction, that there is no seed of anarchy to be 
extracted from it. It is rather fraught with i-vcry 
scriptural element of social and religious obliga- 
tion. 

It was at this period, also, that AVycliti'c finished j'.J 
a work on the subject “ Of Clood Ibeaching 
“ Priests.”’* Its design was to afi'ord a farther 
developcment of the principles embraced by the 
reformer’s poor priests. Their first object is said 
to be, “ that the law of (lod may be steadily 
“ known, taught, maintained, and magnified ; 

” secondly, that great and open sin, which reign- 
“ eth in divers states, be destroyed, and also the. 

” heresy and hypocrisy of Antichrist and of his 
‘‘Ibllowers; thirdly, that very peace and pro- 
*' sperity, and burning charity, be increased in 
“ (-biristendom, and jiartieularly in the realm of 
” England, for to bring men readily to the bliss of 
** heaven.” In a scries of articles, the writer then 
proceeds to demonstrate the necessity of the ett'ort 
made by these reformers; censures loudly the 

■ MS. f. C. Cambi Si.'c |M»ints which (Ictcriiii/jc the dale ot 
\ L Cliap. V. liuU lur the thi.> work. 
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imprisonment of men before openly convicted of 
olfcncc ; and condemning every sort of secret pro- 
ces.s against an accused party, lie demands lor 
each man, as an unalienable right, the substance 
of that security from the arbitrary temper ot the 
magistrate, and of the prelates, which has since 
become the chartered inheritance, and the real 
possession of Englishmen. 

The o[)ponents of VVyclitfe were fully aware, 
that the proficiency of his discijdcs as jireachcrs, 
was a circumstance from which they derived the 
principal share of their influence ; and it would 
be deemed important tliat the authority employed 
to silence them, should be accompanied by some 
shew of rea.soning. It is accordingly the object 
of one of the reformer’s jiicces, conijilctcd about 
this time, to exiuisc, “ four deceits by which An- 
“ tichrist, aiul his clerks, w’ould prevent true 
“ priests from preaching Christ's gospel.”" The 
first objection to this favourite occupation of tlie 
])oor [iricsts, is, that “ it maketh dissension and 
“ enmity. ” lint to this it is replied, that there 
is a kind of |)ea(;e which tlie /\uthor of the gospel 
came not to establish ; that the only repose which 
may he innocently left unbroken, is that which is 
founded on just princi[)lcs, and heavenly atfcc- 
tions ; and that whatever hostility maybe excited, 
by the effort to place the minds of men in subjec- 
tion to such principles and such atfcctions, should 
be encountered without fear. If the first objec- 
tion to the /cal of the new preachers be deemed 
weak, the second must be considered as much 
more so. Many, it is affirmed, will perish, though 

• .MS. C.C.C. Cauibrulso. 
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they hear the go^;J)el ; and pevisli the move im- ( 
happily, “ because they hear God's word, aiul do . 
“ not thereafter." But in reply, it is proved to 
he a doctrine of scripture, that the more the gos- 
pel is preached, the fewer men will be lost; and 
that where men really fail to embrace the faith 
of Christ, many a partial renunciation (if sin, and 
many a real though imperfect virtue, may be the 
result of listening to its ministry; and such n*- 
siilts are viewed as serving to diminish the siiHi-r- 
iiigs even of the finally impenitent. “ But 
“ wherever a gathering of peo])le is," it is re- 
marked, “ there is commonly some good men, 

'■ and for them principally men preach God's 
'* word." Nor was this antinomian t('net, as op- 
posed to preaching, considered merely with respect 
lo liie impenitent, but also as rei'erring to the 
elect. “ Good men, ’ it was asserted, “ shall be 
■‘sa\ed, though there be ito preaching; for its 
God sailh it, they may not perish." It is thus, 
dull tiiis ol)jeciiou is refuted. “ Here true iiu'ii 
'■ say, that as God hath ordained good men (o 
" bliss, so he hath ordained them to come lo bliss 
" by the itreaching, and by the keeping of his 
“ w-ird. So that even as they must need come to 
‘‘ Idiss, they must needs hear and keej) God's 
‘‘ commandments. And herein to them serveth 
preaching." Whatever of necessity thcat; niiiy 
be in the end, was thus extended to the means. 
Ihe fourth deceit employed to degrade the ohico 
el jireaching, is said to be “ that men should 
“ ca ase from jmeaching, and give themselves to 
holy ])raycrs and contenn)lation, for that help(!th 
Christian men more, and is better." But it is 
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immediately added, “ True men say boldly, that 
“ true preaching is better than praying by rnoutii, 
“ even thougli it come from the heart, and with 
“ pure devotion. The people, too, it edifieth 
“ more. And tliercfore Christ especially com- 
“ mandeth his apostles and disciples to preach the 
“ gosj)el, and not to close themselves in cloisters 
“ nor churches, nor in caves to pray thus. There- 
“ fore, Paul saith, woe is me, if I preach not the 
“ gospel. Devout prayer of men of good life, is 
“ good, in certain times; but it is against charity 
“ for jiriests to pray evermore, and at no time to 
“ preach ; since ( ’hrist chargeth ])ricsts more to 
“ preach the gospel, than to say mass and matins.’’ 

It was tlius tliat the reformer continued to 
defend the praetice of his clerical disciples. The 
reasoning with which the above treatise concludes, 
was also much e.Ktcnded in a work which pro- 
posed to shew, “ how the prayer of good men 
“ helpeth much, and ])rayer of sinful men dis- 
“ pleaseth God, and harmeth themselves, and 
“ other men.”'" In this piece, which breathes 
a spirit of the purest devotion, the jnomiscs and 
the examples of scri|)turc are largely cited, to 
demonstrate the excellence and the efficacy of 
prayer. The same book is appealed to, as teach- 
ing no less decisively the vanity of the most 
costly otlcrings that may be presented by the 
hypocrite, the vicious, or the formalist. It is de- 
plored, as among the most foreboding circum- 
stances of the times, that men are so far disposed 
to confide in the prayers of such intercessors ; and 
thus to yield to a delusion, which not only tended 
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to impoverish them in this world, but to involve <' n a i*. 
them in the ruin of the next. ^ 

Indeed, there is scareely a class of men, or u 
species of religious error, of which the writings 
of Wyclift'e, at this period, may not be found to 
treat, and in a manner which anticipates almost 
every fact in our subsequent improvement as a 
nation. Thus in one of his productions, the 
manner in which he had refuted the errors o[)- 
])osed to the otHcc of preaching, is extended to 
a series of similar misconceptions with respect 
to religion in general. It is remarked, for instance, 
that by the phrase “ holy church,” men commonly 
understand a sort of clerical jiarliamcnt; by the 
tt'rm “ religious," they mean hordes of vagrant 
friars, or the useless inmates of a cloister ; by the 
expression, “ the law of the church,” they intend 
the decrees of popes and councils, not the 
decisions of holy writ; to yield “obedience,” 
was not to sid)mit to what the conscience h:ul re- 
eognised as the will of (lod, but to bow to what 
|iresumption had imposed upon tlu; credulous; 

;ind by “sin,” was generally meant some venial 
otfence, the guilt of which “ might be washed 
” away with a paternoster, with holy water, a 
” ])ardon, a bishop’s blessing, and in many other 
“ light ways,” Another treatise commences with 
ilie assertion, that nearly all the evils of the land 
arose, from the delinquencies “ of false confessors, 

“ false merchants, and false men of law;” and the 
"bjcct of the writer is to prove the truth of this 
assertion. The confessors chiefly intended are 
'he mendicants, for they had nearly engrossed 
'kat function to themselves ; the merchants, are 
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^ vm' ' conductors of our infant commerce, but who, 

___ it would seem, had already begun to ditfuse the 

evils of their traffic along with his benefits ; and 
the lawyers adverted to, are principally those en- 
trusted with the power of the s})iritual courts. 

" oi n,,k>. But at this period it was, in a treatise called 
.IV' “Of Clerks Bossessioners," " that the reformer 
mainly attcm[)ted his e.xposure of the irreligion, 
which, in his view, had resulted to so great a 
degree, from the opulence, and the secular juris- 
diction of the elergy. This work consists of forty 
chapters, and from its notices of the wrongs in- 
Hieted on certain preachers of the gospel, and 
also of some other topics of controversy, its date 
could not hav(! been earlier than ldiS2, nor later 
than the year I’ollowing. Each chapter is de- 
voted to an investigation of some feature in the 
general corruption of the church. One leading 
subject of eoini)laint is, that the am])lc revenues 
which are known to be “ poor men's goods, ' 
rather than the property of the clergy, should be 
so commonly spent by that order in luxurious 
living, and in carelessness of the waints which 
olten oppressed the members of their flock. It is 
deplored, also, that wdiile the w'calth of ecclesias- 
tics served thus to ensnare them to modes of lii'e 
w hi(di w ere unbecoming their vocation, the nature 
of their jurisdiction, and of the offices w hich they 
were frequently induced to hold, should be such 
as of necessity to divert their attention, in a still 
greater degree, from spiritual things. It is morc- 
ov'-r stat'd that the affluence, and the secular 
pCwer of the elergy, had every where become the 
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most potC'Ht engines of oppression — erushing every 
man who dared attempt a separation between 
tlie doctrines of Christianity, and the dreams of 
superstition. If the Christian priesthood be ever 
again employed “ in studying and teaching of 
“ lioly writ, in devotion and ])rayer, in thinking, 
aiul heavenly sweetness,” the preliminary steps, 
it is contended, must be to liiminish the force oi’ 
temptation, by a reduction of theii' revenue, and 
hy releasing them from the boivds ol’ secular em- 
ployment. Neither Christ, nor his aitostles, 
could be induced to unite the olliee of the si'cular 
and the spiritual steward; and hence, it is argued, 
that unless the ehurehmen of the age should 
]irove themselves to be sujverior in capacity to the 
Head of the church, and to the men who were- 
witiu.'sses of his resurrection, the etl'eet of tlu* 
existing order of things must be pernicious. His 
prayer in <'.onclusion is, that “Almighty Cod 
‘ would stir iijr his [iriests, lords, and commons, 
■' to detect the hypocrisy, heresy, and treason of 
■■ .Antichrist's worldly clerks ; and to know, and 
“ maintain the rightful ordinance of Cod, and the 
“ profit and i’reedom of the gospel.” 

But while these, and similar com|)ositions,- all 
certainly produced about this period, bespoke the 
growim^ zeal with which the rector of Lutterworth 
eontinued to prosecute the work of reform, a test 
"as ajvplicd to the jiopular feeling in England, 
which discovered that his doctrines, though 
widely disseminated, had hitherto acquired but a 
iinited ascendancy over the mind of his country- 
nen. The reader will remember the schism 
vhich at this moment divided the pa|)aey. I•’^auee 
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acknowledged the authority ol‘ (dement, who had 
fixed his residence at Avignon : and England 
was at the head of that portion ol‘ Cliristcndoin, 
which recognised the claims of Urban.’" Thes(‘ 
pontiffs had employed their siiiritnal wca])ons 
against eacli other, and against their respcctiv(' 
partisans, with tlie most boisterous frcicdom : but 
the last arrow, on eitlua’ side, had been spent in 
vain. It was now resolved to ascertain the elfecl 
of an alliance betwee n the ekmumts of this world 
and the tenrors of the next. To produce a mili- 
tary crusade* against tlie Avignon pontiif and his 
adherents, e'verv kind e)f in(lulg( uea* which had 
l)e‘en granted Ibr tlie. jiurposc of ])ropelling the 
westein nations towaial the Imly se'pidchre was 
r(‘sorl( (l to. /\s the* hoslilitie's thus eU'viseel, were 
to be* ee)nside‘red as the edfort of the church, it 
was the elede rmination e)l‘ the pope to re serve the 
j>rincipal (‘ommand to an ecclesiastie: ; and this 
doubt I 111 honour was conferred on Spencer, bislio^) 
of i\e)r\N'ie*h, a prelate who hael ab’eauly given de:- 
eisive* OAideiice e>f his passion ibr military ad- 
\e'nture. In ld77,’" an incielent oe*eairre‘d, whiedi 
betrayed his contemipt of the civil [lower, a- 
compared v\ith tluit e>l' his own oieler; but his 
vanity jirove c! so otfe^nsive to the [Kupulace of the* 
town in which it was thought eemvenient tei dis 
play it, tliat his lile bee*amc eiielangeie'd. Jlis 
reiugli treatment, in tluit instance*, may luivo in- 
crease'd his e’hristian abhorrence of that class ot 
se)e*iety, w hich he had scornfully described as the 
ribald nuiltituele ; for during the insurrection ol 

‘ t-r t. 'Mio .-lor\ of thi.^ t' l.i 1»\ riuis.s,,ii. \),I. \i, c.,')! (d- 
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ihc* commons in loSi2, while the government was o 
strangely inactive, Spencer was at the head of his _ 
vassals, and the tranquillity oi' his diocese is at- 
tributed to his vigilance. His name, also, occurs 
in the list oi’ the prelates who sat in judgment on 
Wyclirtc at Oxford ; and his memorable contro- 
versy witli ]^]pringham, who was a disci j)Ie of our 
reformer and a magistrate of iNorwaeh, has placard 
liis hatred of the l.ollards beyond dispute." The 
bull with which he was entrusted, vestcal liim 
witli extraordinary powers. The laity adhtning 
to the anti])ope, and all who should in any 
manner favour them, were not only senteneiul to 
1:)S(‘ (3very worldly ofiice and possession, but to be 
slain with the sword. \\ ith respect to the clergy 
who had become parties to the schism, the bishop 
was instructed to c.'xert Ins whole powia* with a 
vic'W to dc‘prive tluan of every cuiax honour, and 
i'inolument; and it was kd’t to his discretion, to 
msisl on the ])resenec ol the most piivileged 
mcmbiu’s of t!R‘ Ihiglish hierarerhy, in tin* camp 
“I tlie crusaders. y\gainst all who should pre- 
simu* to ojipose tlie discharge* of this c:oinmission, 
though j^ossessing regal dignity, tin* |)relale was 
’n launch the anathemas of the elnirch ; whih*, to 
''iieh as should enlist themselves in aid of lliis 
'^aered enterprise, thougli dying belore the strug- 
gle should commence, and to siicth as should 
contribute the smallest portion of tlieir [iroja rty 
^vith the same view, the remission of all tres- 
jrasses was awarded, together with (;vcry immn- 
^fity conceded to such as go to tight Ibr tin* 
holy land.'’’* 
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cHAi’. '('() render this ivieasmc as little obiectionabh,' 

VII. , ■’ 

as possible to the I'higlisli court and parliament, 

it was suj^ge.stcd by the pontitl', that to meet its 
expenses, a tenth should be raised from the 
revenues of the eler^;y ; and that every thing 
obtained from the laity should be strictly volun- 
tary, and bear the name of alms. Such, however, 
was the /I'.al ol' Ih ban, that mure than thirty bulls 
were dispatched to England on this subject; and 
the <;onduet of the hhiglish prelates, in rendering 
these documents tin; ground of intlammatory a|)- 
pc’als from the puljfit, supplied an example which 
the inferior clergy would not be slow to imitate.'" 
“ All who should die at this time,” observes 
I’roissart, “ and who had given tlu ir money, were 
“ absolved I'rom every fault, and by tin; tenure of 
‘* the bull, hapi)y were they who could now die, 
“ in order to obtain so noble an absolution.” It 
was the arrangement of the pope, that France 
and S[>ain should be invaded at the same-mo- 
nu'iit ; the expedition against the latter kingdom 
being mitrusted to the (hdxe of l.ancasler, in virliie 
of his claim as king of Castile, and perhaps, w ilh 
the liope of di'taching him more completely iVom 
the rank of the relbrmers. Froissart assures us, 
that the sums raised by these expedients were 
considered sullieient for both enterprises ; but 
while smiting at the easy faith of the good people 
of I’aigland, he slates it as well known, that the 
nobles of this land hekl tlic absolutions of the 
ehureh in so little esteem, that witli them, unless 
otlirs of money w'orc made, all other inducements 
v\oul I bo asoless. “ Men at arms,” ho adds. 
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funnot live on pardons, nor tlo tlu'y pay niueh i h \ i’. 
attention to them, except at the point of deaili ” ^ 

II' Lancaster was ever really interested in tlu' part 
allotted to him, he soon found himscll' obliged to 
abandon it. France was the nearer, and the rival 
kingdom ; and though to invade it under the eom- 
mand of a chiirehman might occur as a dillieulty. 
yet that churchman was a man of lamily, and the 
representative ol the licad of Chrislr iulom. Jielore 
leaving Ijitglaud, Spencer and his followers \^'ere 
sworn to limit their hostilities to the adherents 
of the antipope, and on the twenty-third of Ajnil, 

Idsg, they disembarked at Calais. Some weeks 
were there passed in waiting the arrival of Sir 
illiain lieaucham]), whose jnesemee, with soim- 
leiuforeemcnts, had been promised by tlu' Ihiglisli 
inonareh. liut that knight fail(*d to make his ap- 
pearance : the liishop became impatient; and it 
v.as resolved to make an excursion into I’danders 
a country then subject to the power ol l'’rance. 

Sir Hugh (kilverly, who appears to be the only 
man engaged in this undertaking without reliu- 
'piishing the guidance of common sense, objected 
siriously to the proposed movement insisting 
that the king’s instructions respecting Sir \\ il- 
liani Beauchamp ought not to be violatml; and 
moreover, that the earl of I’laiuh rs, and his 
subjects, were believed to be good Urbanists. 

I o these obstacles, the bishop opposed a tornait 
"1 angiy and contemptuous declamation. 'I'he 
• xperienced soldier was provoked, and avowed 
himself ])repared to execute the instructions of 
hi-^ superior, however [lerilous, or howtocr much 
he might question their justice or their policy. 
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('H Ai». Tlic town of Gravclincs was first assailed. It 

i- was inlmbited principally by fishermen, possessed 

but the feeblest means of defence, and W'as farther 
exposed to all the disadvantages of a surprise. 
The followers of the bishoj) were scrupulous in 
executing his commands, and whether exaspe- 
rated by the resistance which he had encoun- 
tered, or wishing to operate by the agency of 
terror, the innocent inhabitants were slaughtered 
with an atrocity so unsparing, that, according 
to Walsingham, not an infant remained alive. 
The earl of Flanders .sent his messengers to 
complain of tliis wanton aggression. lint the 
ilevout priest replied, with an oath, that the in- 
vaded territory had been con(|Ucrc(l by the. 
I'rench ; and that the eli'ort of the .Flnglish to 
wn'st it from tlic grasp of a ))ower with which 
tliey were at war, was an act which required no 
explanation. I'rom (iravermes, tlic crusaders 
proceeded to Dunkirk, where a struggle ensued, 
in which several hundreds of the English, and 
nearly ten thousand of the Flemings are said to 
have perished. I’lie capture of that town was 
soon followed by the, possession of others, where 
the inhabitants hoped to protect themselves from 
tlic fi'rocity of the victors by the .show of sub- 
mission. Spencer, it wall be su))])oscd, was 
clateil beyond measure by these triumphs. So 
much was this the case, that he boasted of his 
readiiu ss to measure his strength with that of the 
king of I'rauce, and of the duke of Burgundy, 
who had united their forces, and were proceeding 
by slow marc’u's to stri[) him ol his spoil. On 
their approach, his acquisitions fell from his grasp, 
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wilii a ra})klity equal to that with wliieh tlu y liad ‘ 

been secured. Any rash man, in the same 

ciicumstanecs, might have made- lliem; and la-'h 
men only, could tor a moment have regarded 
lliem as permanent. 11 is esea))e to hhigland was 
ainong the fortunate incidents of his lile ; hut the 
etmsure and contempt with wliieli he was evi'ry 
nhcre assailed on his refrnn, must have hecn one 
of tlie severest trials that his vain and irritable 
s[)irit could have had to sustain." 

'flic reader will remember, that the proeeed- 

. * Mirns Ins 

inL^’s against Wyclitle boioro the Oxford eoiix o- 
oalion ill J3s2, (halved nnicli ef tlu‘ir .st‘\ caal y -o. 
Ironi the hatred of the inendieaiits. Stem a.^ the 
di.'^i us.sioiLS had oileii been betwixt the r(Ti<;ious 
ordei s, and the sc'cidar elia*<;y, I hear aniinosilit s 
wvw Ibv a while sii.^pended, that tiu' parTu's I'c- 
aarded as liostile to lioth ini^ht bn* al onet' ovea*- 
powered. Tlie ebullition of fanaticism (h siailaai 
a!i<)\i\ took plac(‘ in IdSo, and in LjivinL;' it exist- 
ence, the oilicions zeal of tlu^ iu‘\\ ordias was 
every wliere prominent. 1dic reformer had no 
^aioiKa* ladnrned to laitterwoitli, tlian he |)iiblish(‘d 
nil extended commentary on the text, ‘‘ IJewarc. ol 
the leaven of the. jiharisees, which is hypo- 
ca’isy. The design of tliis address was to 
nUaitify tlic followers of St. braiicis and ot St. 
Ihaninic^ in the existing' sy.stein, witii the jilia- 
risees of Judea at the period of tiu* advent. l5oth 

l r.)i>‘'ait. Wnls. I h- c'M::|.a!i;':ii.s \\ . laiiilialii , Sir \\ . I n!ii>{:i!i, 

'i >i"Me,r Ainred iii lii> IL* . 'rnXO, arnl ILdoi t ]'i!/( .mi/. 

•’ .' m!e rniihii. r, ;i c]ft‘.:\ man. Iri.'U- 'I Ii!*. si nl.ncf, Imweiei, wlindi u is 
'•wr tM tl)c l»i..lii)|) nf Noiwich, was atim.'.im-- tl until** litli nt i\I n- li, ’-v.is 
'‘“i-ii-Mii. (I. ainl .’lOOl) g.ii.lfii fiaiio rt '••iml*«l Mil the Mill <-r M . I’un-i 
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parties arc minutely described, and they are said 
to rival each other in the sanctity of their pre 
tensions, and in tlic character and multitude ol 
their offences. lint as the vices of the friars 
were rendered still more dark by the veil of tlu'ir 
extraordinary pretension to piety, their hypocrisy 
is declared to be “ the mo.st accursed and poison- 
“ ous of all. It is affirmed also, that “ if by 
“ subtlety, by hypocrisy, and by help from the- 
“ laws of Antichrist, they hinder curates and ])oor 
“ priests from teaching- men the law of God, for 
“ fear lest their hypocrisy be perceived, and their 
“ winuiiu^ and worldly fame be laid low,- they 
“ are accursed man-slayers, and the cause of de- 
“ struction to all the souls that ])erish from default 
“ in knowin^e: and keepinj^ the commandments of 
“ God. And if they preach jniucipally for 
*' worldly gain and vain-glory, and so preach 
“ themselves t(i be praised of men, and not 
“ simply and plainly the gospel of Ghrist, for his 
" glory', and the gaining of men's souls, they deal 
“ unfaithfully with the word of God, as Paul 
“ saith.”" lie afterward adverts to the mendi- 


*•' TIu* portrait from tiu* 

Sompfionrc’.s 'I’alo, in Clinucor, may 
1)0 worthy ot a place hero, IVoiii it> 
strict agreciiK lit with VVvelilVo’N no- 
tices nt' the same orilor ; 

' Ijiinlings ' thori- is in Yorkshin', as 
1 gT.sse. 

A mersh eontrer* yealh d Iliddernos.st . 
Ih whii'h tin I went ii liniitoui abonte, 
I'o piei lie lud. eke, to he^, it is no 
double. 

/» ml s > bib 11, th’t on a Oay this lieic, 
Had pi chid <11 a ihiiche in hi.s ma- 
ne re, 


And specially, ahoven every tliino 
Kxi ited he the pepic in hi.s piochinj; 
To trcntalls, and to yeve, for Godde 
s.iki’, 

\S licrwilh men inii;lit(‘n holy house 
nakc, 

Thor as divine service is honoured, - 
Mot tlieras it is wasted and devoured 
Nt'thcr it nedelh not for to he yeven 
As to possessioners, that niorven Icvcn 
f Thanked he God) in wtdl and ahund 

anci' 

‘ ’rrenl.ills,’ .said lie, ‘tleli^crcn fV- 
pcnaiu c 
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cants as parties to the existing schism in tlie 
pajiacy, and to each partj^ as declaring ilu ir 
(^p|)oneirts to be “ heretics out of belief.” llis 
own assertion is, that “ both are indeed out of 
belief and that tiiey “ arc bringing all other 
“ men out of belief.’’ Nor is the reformer less 
decisive, when referring to the duties of the men 
who ])rofcss to de])lore tiu'se and similar evils, 
lie complains of “ the cowardice of Clhrist's dis- 
ei])les, it they spare irom tear of bodily pain 
" or death, to tell o[)enly the truth of (lod’s law. 
“ And therefore," he observes, “ telleth (Mirist 
“ often to Ids disciples, that they should fear (iod 
“ above all, and fear nothing el.se. Truly, saith 


Hir IretuU'S Koules a.s wel olde as 

\ (IllgC. 

wlj:m that ihoy hen liaslily ysonire , 
( Not Inr to holtl i jolit’ and 

■I'"' ; 

'He .sinwetli not t>uf o nia.s.se on u day; ) 
Holi\ cK.ili out, quod ho, anon, the 

'"llhcs . 

I 111 b ird it 's. with ih shhook, or with 

Md. S. 

I'l hen \ flawed ; or lo hron, or hake. 
Now sjuale, you ha.stil\ lor i'ristes 
sake.’ 

And wlnin tlii.s iVeie liad said all his 
enlejit, 

N\ illi ‘ qui euni patre’ I’orlli his way lie 
went. 

haji lolk in ehiiThe had yeve hint 
v. liat hem l.-.-^t, 

Ho 'Hilt lii.s way, no lengei wold he 
I* -t. 

\\ iili sfiippe, and tipped staf.y tucked 

l:!e : 

t \ . rt hous he [^an to pore and pric. 
\iid lu gged imde and chose, or elle.s 
' orn, 

1' I iw had a star lipped with horn, 

^ i' lii til (alii* s all of ivory, 

^'■(1 ,i pniuii I ypoli.shed fVtisl\, — 


And wrote alwa) Iho naiiie.s, a'v h* 
.stood. 

Of idle folk that ya\'t‘ In in anv good, 
Askaunee that he wolde iorlienijMeye, 
' Yeve ii.s a hushel whet* , oi mall, oi 
rt ye, 

' A (rodde.skiehid, or .1 f I ippe of f hesi' , 
‘Or (dh,*.s what von li-.!, wr ni.iv not 
<diese 

‘ A (lodde.s halfpent, or a jii ls.^e pe ny . 
‘ Or \<‘ve Us of your Ioann, if he have 
any, 

‘ A ilagoii of vour hlariket, h.-ve dame ' 
'Our sustre dere' ( lo, here I wiite 
ymir name,; 

‘ Haeon or heef, or swie|j« thin;^ a'- 
ye lind.’ 

A sturdy harlot went hem, a>, hehind, 
riiat VNMS her hostes man, and hare a 
■sakke. 

And what men gave, in in laid it on his 
hakke, 

.And, whan that he was out -at dore, 
anon 

He pi •ified away the nann's everi< h "u, 
That he before had written in histahlev, 
He servetl him with nitles and with 
fahleH.” 
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“ Clirist, ‘ 1 will Ibrcwarn you whom you shall 
“ I’ear, fear lujt those who can destroy the body, 
“ and no more, but tear him who can destroy 
“ both body and soul in hell, yea I say, tear ye 
him.’ Here (Jlirist would that men slioiild I'ear 
nothing, chiefly, but (iod, and the ofl'ending of 
“ him. I’or if men fear bodily pain and death, 
“ and therefore cease to tell openly the truth, 
“ they are with this unable to regain the bliss of 
“ heaven. But if they say openly and steadily 
“ the truth of (lod, nothing may harm them, so 
“ they keep patience and charily.” It was to 
comfort his disciples in sulfering, and es|iecially 
in the season of persecution, that the Saviour re 
miiuh'd them of the Father's care as (‘xtendiiin 
to the lulling sparrow, and to the hairs of their 
head ; “ for thus should they learn to believe that 
" nothing conus without his knowU'dge and his 
“ ordaining, and that it is all for the best.” He is 
also said to “ make his servants ready to die for 
his law by ho|)e of reward, when he saith thus, 
‘each who shall acknowledge me before men, 
“ shall the Son of man acknowletlge before the 
“ angels.' " 

The date of thi.N j)roduction is certain, from 
its allusion to the papal schism, and to the con- 
troversy respecting the. eucharist.'*'' A few months 
only had elapsed from the time of its ])ublication, 
when the instructions of Urban, with a view to 
ilestroy the power of his rival, called the mendi- 
cant orders into now activity and importance. 
It was their labour and artifice, which did most 

llii.s is llic H.ict i <i wliicli tbe im- .nUertid to. .i|>pear>. See Vol. i- 
lii'i l)\ It chlii.sliini I >lu alie.n.lx ijOl. IlUd. 
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toward involving the states of Cliristendoiu, in all ' ii \i’. 

llic calamities of a religious war. Their ardour 

to crowd the ranks of the crusaders, roused the mu, n, a oi,. 
indignation of the rector of Lutterworth, aiul ii.. .' 
during- S})encer’s adventure in Flanders, jrroduced 
his treatise intitled, “ Objections to Frercs,” a 
work in which he has concentrated his objections 
to the character and opinions of that class of 
men.'" 

It was near the same time that the reformer ",,1 

1 1 • • • 111 riM ‘ 

eoinposcd his important treatise called “ 1 lie cm.. i;^ 

“ Sc-ntcncc of the Curse Fxpounded.' "' The 
war in I’landcrs, waged “ for the love of two false 
•' [U'icsts, who are open antichrists,” is noticed in 
the sixteenth chapter as still in progress. The 
date of the work is thus determined. It is 
ilivided into twenty-nine chapters, and extends 
to a hniulred cpiurto pages. As its title imports, 
its design is to exjioiind the doctrine ol’ spiritual 
v-ensures. ■ Faeh chapter eontemjilates some widl 
hiiown application of this power; and while the 
authority itsidf is in some instanci-s (piestionod, 
in others it is viewed as impropeily (ixereisial, 

■and in others the men indicting the sujiposcd 
penalties are shewn to be themsedves, and accord- 
ing 10 their own maxims, far greater olfeiuhas 
ilum the parties accursed. Thus the denunciation 

•'^c, \'ol. f. ’Jti.V “ ol‘ holy <*liiirho, or tli. ri to nssciit 


■ ^IS. C.C.C. ('amhriilgc. 

hliL- eeiisurcs priiiripull y iiotireil 
Iliis e\|uisitioii, tin? iihicli 

projion net'll in lln? seri ice of 
' ^ elmieh fonr tiin< .s ii year. The 
tho:, licguii ; 1 (letioiinre, and 

toi .i-iin.Mii, trll tho.se thill 


“ wiili tlcetl or couii si-\ lo . \ii(l tih-i) 
“ iill lliov-f that |ir \\ehoi\ i hirohe of 
“ aiiv riglit. or make of holy cliirclic 
“ any l:*\c I'tc that is allowed or .sane- 
“ lifieil,’' v\o. 1-1 slival, lol. 

llavin^r ill thi.s manner inolected the 
eccle^laslioiil state, the foim jirocet il^ 


e.i.i ,c 'f lo'h ehifi he, hi vke, to oi)i>?r inat(er.>i. 
1 d •. .ti onhle, or : ie a;<eii the stati 
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uttered four times a year against heretics, is con 
sidered as more justly incurred by tlie reigning 
clergy, than by any portion of the laity, if by 
heresy be meant, “ according to St. Austin, the 
“ maintenance of error aijainst holv writ ; ” and tlu' 
anathemas pronounced on secular men who in- 
vade the projierty of the priesthood, arc shewn to 
be much more apjilicablc to churchmen them- 
selves, who have long conspired to estrange the 
larger part of such possessions from their ririginal 
design, [n this manner, the whole machinery of 
spiritual domination is scrutinized. In its (h'tails, 
as well as in its more general features, it is e.\- 
hibited as arising from presumption and imiiiety ; 
as U-uding to perpetuate the present character of 
the clergy, and to enslave and debase every 
fiassion and faculty in the soul of their victims, 
'riie solemn and often repeated counsel of the 
writer is, that men should study the will of (lod, 
and allow their apprehensions ol’ good or evil to 
be atl'ecled by human authority, only as the e.\er- 
cise of that authority should be known to accoril 
with the scriptures. The work, indeed, is replete 
with almost every sentiment distinguishing the 
religion of the llible from that of the pa[)al power. 

A few months only could have clajised since 
publishing the above treatise, when the reformer 
composed his work “ On Prelates," and nearly 
contemiiorary with this was the publication of his 
work, intitled, “ How the Office of Curates is 
(.irdaincd ot Ood, and of another described as 
‘‘ h\.r the Order ol Priesthood. The first ol 

^IS. P Piimhiiil-e. Srr of llir tlisi of iho.sc vMok.s is 

V. Ni'H-cS. IIjo iluir iniiKul liv Hit' parliculurs .'stated ii* 
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ilicse publications consists of forty-tlircc cliap- 
li'is ; the last, which is the shortest, cxteiuls to 
twenty-nine. The intention of the writer is to 
state, on the authority of scripture, the duties ol' 
tlie clergy sustaining the several ecclesiastical 
oliices ; to expose the frequent vices and deti- 
cieiu'ies of the men on whom tliese solemn re- 
spoiisihilities devolved ; and to point out the evils 
K suiting from the degeneracy of ehurehiuen, with 
respect both to the present and (he future, to (he 
|ie(tple and themselves, in the next chapter some 
extracts will he given from each of these [lieees, 
(h'luonstrating the '/eal with which W’yclitfe con- 
iimted (o advocate the cause of enlightened piety, 
and of social improvement. 

iVnother pnaluetion which appeared during (his 
adive period of (he reformer’s life, is worthy ol 
ii()tiee, as elicited by the controversy which arose, 
I'cspeeting tlu' translating of the scri[)tures into 
(he mother tongue, and as I'xpressiug (he Judg- 
ment of NV'yclilfe eonceining the aulhority of 
iradition, and the infallibility of the ehureh.-’ lie 
cunmienees by slating that “ our l.ord .lesus 
“( hrist ordained that his gospel should be fully 
knovvn, and maintained against heretics, and 
“ men out of belief, by the writings of the four 
“ I'.vaogelists ; and t!;al accordingly the devil stu- 
“ dieth by Antichrist, and his false worldly clerks. 


e not.' r. iVirtd to. 'J'lio work on 
^ ni;i(, s ronld not liav» nppc.'Ued oti- 
t:! about lltsO, tis it uolice.s th»; 
' ' J.ii 'nenl.s employed to prevent .se- 
' o nit ti front “ tneddl'.iti'j; tiicni 
• c gospol, tc) rend it in tin. 
' tlo-r totiMie. e. wvi. 'I he coii- 
■. ‘d the third ;tre etpialN <l<<i- 


j'ive of it.s dtile, ns suhst (pn iit to the 
per.secijti(tn.> wliirh hej^nn .soon alter 
tlie iiisiii rec'tioii of tlie roinnions. Note 
to the seroiid ediliort 

AIS. (b'lrnhi idge. “ Jfow 

*' anti'diri.st and his chiks travail 
“ to de.stroy liolv writ,” Ne. i\e, 
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“ to destroy holy writ, aiul the belief oi ehristiau 
“ men, by four accursed methods, or false reasou- 
“ ings. 1st. That the church is of more autho- 
“ rity and credence than any gospel ; 2nd. That 
“ Augustine saith, he would not believe in the 
"gospel if the church had not taught him so; 
“ Ih'd. That no man now alive knoweth which is 
“ the gospel, except it be by an approval of the 
" church; 4th. And hence, if men say that they 
“ believe this to be the gospel of Matthew, or 
" .John, they do so for no cause but that the chuieli 
" eontirmeth it, and tcacheth it.” In snpj)ort ol 
the first assertion, it was usual to remark, that 
the su|)reme authority of the church is evident 
from the fact, that in the early ages it devolved 
upon its members to distinguish between the true 
and the spurious g(»spels. Hut to this it is replii'd, 
that "these far-sighted heretics uuderstaiul by the 
" church, the pope of Home, and his cardinals, 
" and the nuillitiide of worldly ))riests, assenting 
" to his simony and lordship as above that of all 
" the kings and emperors of tins world. It were 
" not to their ])urpose else thus to magnify the 
" ehureh." It is contended, however, that eccle- 
siastics alone do not c'onstitute the church ; and 
if they did, the pastors of primitive times are de- 
scribed as men of holy life, and moved by the 
Holy (ihosl, whereas the clergy of later ages haw 
too often betrayed their contempt of every thing de- 
serving the name of sanctity. Still they claim the 
homage due to infallible guides. But it is argued, 
that to concede their pretensions, must be to share 
ill the guilt of their presumption and impiety. 
The term church, as used by Augustine, is inter- 
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preted as referring merely “ to Christ, the head of 
' lioly chiircli, to the saints in heaven, and to the - 
“ ajiostlcs/’ Tlie men who assert that the most 
illustrious of the fathers would not have be- 

“ lieved tlie gospel of Jesus Christ, unless the 
accursed multitude of worldly clerks had ap- 
“ |)ro\ed it,’' are described as adhering to this 
artilice for the purpose of colouring their own 
‘‘ Ihlso understanding and heresy, by the name 
“ (;f that holy doctor. For by this means, tlie 
“ clerks of Anticlirist condemn the iaitli ot chris- 
“ tiau men, and the commandments ol (lod, and 
“ the doctrines of charity, and bring in their own 
“ wayward laws — therefore Christian men should 
‘‘ stand to the death for the maintenance of tdinst's 
“ gosptd, and. lor the true understanding tluaeol, 

‘‘ olUained by holy life and great study ! 

rhe four asscu'tions above* stated, are said to la 
the four w lieels wliieh chietly aecelerate tiu* ViW 
of Anticlirist through the world. In nu'eting llu* 
tw(* remaining objections, the writei' alliims, in 
powerful language?, that the* most obscure' stiuhmt 
of the Bible may linel in th.at ])ook a moie ce'itain 
guide to truth, than in the ])ontilfs, or in the wise'st 
eh I heir councils. Cdiristia]i men, he? ol;se‘iMs, 
are certain of the reality of th.eir faith by liu' 
“ gracious gift of Jesus ( hrist; and that the 
‘‘ trulli in the ge.)spel was taught by Christ and his 
- apostles, though all the clerks of Antichrist say 
“ the ( ontrary never so fast, and on [)ain ot tlK?ii 
“ curse, and imprisonment, and burning. And 
•* tins faith is not grounded on the pope and his 
“ carelinals, for then it miust fail, and be undone, 
they fail and are sometimes destre)yed ; l>ut 


ii \\\ 
VII. 
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“ it rests on Jesus Christ, God and man, and on 
“ the Holy Trinity, and so it may never tail, 
“ execpt from his default, who while he should 
“ love and serve God, failcth in these things. 
“ Almighty God, and his truth, arc the foundation 
“ of the faith of Christian men ; and as St. Paul 
“ saith, ‘ other foundation mav no man set beside 
“ that which is set, tliat is, Jesus Christ.’ There- 
“ fore, though Antichrist and all his clerks were 
“ buried dee]) in hell, for their simony and pride, 
“ and other sins, yet the faith of the Christian 
“ failelh not, Ijccausc thc.se are not the ground 
“ thereof, but Jesus Christ. He is our Goil, and 
“ our best Master; and ever ready to teach true 
“ men all things which arc profitable, and needful 
“ to their souls. Hut they would have, thui 
“ whati'ver tlie.si; prelates teach openly and main- 
“ tain sttilfastly, were of as great autliority, and 
‘‘ even more than is the gos|)el of Christ. A nd 
“ thus they would destroy holy writ, andehrislian 
“ faith, and at length maintain that whatever they 
“ do is no sin. Hut Christian men receive their 
“ faith of Gr)d, as his gracious gift. He givetli 
“ them the knowing, and the understanding of 
“ truths, needful to save their souls; giving them 
“ grace to assent in their heart to those truths. 
“ And if Antichrist say that each man may 
“ jiretend that he has a right faitli, and a good 
“ understanding of holy writ when he is in error: 
“ we answer, let a man seek in all things truly 
“ the honour of God, and live justly to God and 
“ man ; and to him, God will not fail in an\ 
‘‘ tiling that is needful, neither in faith nor under- 
“ standing, nor in answer against his enemies. 
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lie concludes by praying “that God Almighty on a i>. 
“ would strengthen his little flock against Anti- ^ 

“ Christ, that they may seek truly the honour of 
“ Jesus Christ, and the salvation of the souls of 
“ men ; that they may despise Antichrist’s boast- 
“ ing and pretended power, and willingly, and 
“ even joyfully suffer pain and reproaeli in the 
“ world for the name of Jesus Christ and his 
“ gospel; affording a steady example to others to 
“ follow them, so as to eompier the high bliss of 
“ heaven by glorious martyrdom, as other saints 
“ before them have done. Jesu! for thy endless 
" might, endless wisdom, endless goodness, and 
eharitv, grant to us sinful wretches this love o(‘ 

“ thee. Aincn." 

There is yet one composition belongin;.;’ to this r.. 

period, wliich must obtain a passing notiei'. 1 1 .diy s,,.. 
is on “ the sevxm deadly sins/' in treating ()i‘ 
whicli, tl)e reformer adverts to the crusadc‘ against 
llie antipope, and delivers sonu* novel sentiments 
the practice of war. The treati.>e consists of 
about eigiity quarto pages, and, as its tith^ will 
indicate, it touches on a variety of t()i)ies.''’ liy 
dividing the members of the visible church into 
tlui c classes, the writer is cnabhal to shew liow 
the same forbidden passions were operating 
through the diftcrent portions of society; l)nt 
th( chief peculiarity of the work, is its announce 
uient of those humane doctrines with respect to 
war, which have been advocated with no mean 
ability, in more recent times, by the disciples of 
thrill, and Barclay. The doctrine of the con- 

■' liibl. IJodl. The .same topics logus, and arc* trcat.d ‘ii l'**' .mo 

‘ '*1 in the tliirtl l)nnk of l.is I’ll*- mariner. 
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temporary clergy is said to be, “ that it is lawful 

. L, “ to annoy an enemy in whatever way you can. " 

liut it is remarked, that “ the charity of Christ 
“ biddeth the contrary. ’ Nevertheless, “ to keep 
“ men lighting, though humanity teaches that men 
“ sliould not liglit, Antichrist argues, that as an 
“ adder by his nature stings a man who treads on 
him, why sliould not we fight against our 
“ enemies, especially as they would else destroy 
“ us, and ruin their own souls? It is for love, 
‘‘ therefore, that we chastise them. But what man 
that hath wit, cannot see this fallacy ? ’ 

AVith respect to all oll'ensivc wars, he thus 
writes. “ 7\s to the title of concpicst, we should 
“ understand that if (lod enjoin conquest, it may 
“ tlien be lawful, as in the case of the children 
“ of Israel. When a kingdom by sin has for- 
“ feited, against its chief Cord Christ, in ))unish- 
“ incut ofsucli trespass, he may give it to another 
“ jieople. But men should not dream that a 
“ pi'()j)le have so sinned, and that Cod will thus 
“ punish them, e.xcept God tell it them. ” If to 
this it lie objected, that the pope aj)provcs cru- 
sades, it is urged in reply, that as St. Peter could 
err, his successor may perhaps be found to inherit 
his intirinity in that respect along with his power. 
It is admitted that under the law devout men 
were soldiers, but it is remarked that they fought 
with Cod's enemies, to avenge Cod's injuries, and 
for no other cause ; and whatever hostility is com- 
ineneed without a special commi.ssion from above, 
is declared to be no less criminal under the presen 
d.sponsatio!', than it would have been under tin 
.Jewish theocracy. An attention to this simple 
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ihct is noticed, as including every thing necessary chau. 
to realize the vision of the prophet, when men ^ 
shall break their swords into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruninghooks, and nations shall learn 
war no more. 

The means of self-defence, however, are not 
considered as relinquished, even by the man who 
deems an apjical to mortal conflict, to be in every 
case unlawful. It is observed, “ that angels with- 
“ stood fiends, and many men with right of law 
“ withstand their enemies, and yet they kill 
“ them not, neither fight with them. The wise 
'■ men of the world hold this fur wisdom, and 
“ have thus vanquished their enemies without 
“ striking them ; and men of the gospel, by 
patience, and the prospect of rest and peace, 

“ have vanquished through the sufl'ering ol’ death, 

" Just as wc may do now. But hen- men of the 
“ world come and say, that by this wise, king- 
‘‘ doms would be destroyed ; but here our faith 
“ teaeiies, that since (flwist is our (lod, kingdoms 
'• should be thus established, and their enemies 
overcome. But peradventure some men would 
“ lose their worldly riches — and what harm wma; 

“ tliercof? Well, indeed, I know, that men will 
'* .scorn this doctrine. But men who would be 
“ martyrs for the law of (iod, will hold thereby. 

" l.ord, what honour falls to a knight that he kills 
“ many men; the hangman killeth many more, 

“ and with a better title. Better were it for men 
“ to be butchers of beasts, than butchers of their 
“ brethren ! As according to “ common law, 
no man will make battle, c.xcept he have leave 

MS. n .111. Hii). H.-:-. IS. ii o lo'i. 
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from the prince of the people, so,” it is observed, 
“ no man should take vengeance, unless God move 
“ him, and warn him as his instrument, saying, 
“ fmv he will have vengeance.” Even knights, 
though “ approved of God to defend his church 
“ by strength,” are regarded as under the inhibi- 
tion “ to kill no man.” 

While such were the reformer’s sentiments 
on war in general, the reader will expect his loud 
condemnation of the martial enterprise entrusted 
to the bishop of Norwich. It is thus he refers 
to it. “ Christ is a good shepherd, for he puts 
“ his own life for the saving of the sheep. But 
“ Antiehrist is a wolf of ravening, for he ever 
“ does the rev(‘rse, putting many thousand lives 
“ for his own wretehed life. By forsaking things 
“ which (dirist has bid his jiriests forsake, he 
“ might end all this strife. Why is not ho a 
“ liend, stained foul with homicide, who though 
“a priest, fights in such a cause? If man- 
“ slaying in othees be odious to God, mueh more 
“ in priests, who should be the vicars of Christ. 
“ And 1 am certain, that neither the pope, nor 
“ all the men of his council, can produce a spark 
“ of reason to prove that he should do this. ’”^'* To 
his flock at Butterworth, he farther observes, 
“ Friars now say that bishops can fight best of all 
“ men, and that it falleth most properly to them, 
“ since they arc lords of all this world. Thus, 
“ they say, Maccabeus fought, and Christ bade 
“ his disei|)lcs sell their coats, and buy them 
“ swords, but whereto, if not to fight ? Thus friars 
“ make a great array, and stir up many men to 


•' MS. C<kU 1. Kic. .l-.iiucisii, Bihl. Bodl. 
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“ fight. But Christ taught not his apostles to tiglit cii ai>. 
“ witli a sword of iron, liut with the sword ol ^ 

“ God’s word, which standeth in meekness of 
“ heart, and in the prudence of man's tongue. 

“ And as Christ was the meekest of men, so he 
“ was most drawn from the world, and would not 
“ judge or divide a heritage among men, and yet 
“ he could have done that best.” Such facts 
arc said to deserve the attention “ of these two 
“ popes, when they fight one witli tlie other, 

“ with the most blasphemous leasings that ever 
“ sprang out of hell. But they were oceiipical 
“ many years before in blasphemy, and in sinning 
“ against God and his churcli. And this made 
“ them to sin more, as an ambling blind horse, 

“ when he beginueth to stumble, lasteth in his 
“ stumbling, until he casts himself (lown.”“'' 

It thus appears that it was not merely the act 
of invasion, but the slaugiiter of men under any 
eircumstances, which the reformer considered as 
op[)osed to the spirit and the hdter ol' chris- 

liauity. It is also evident, that he was aware of 

the opposition and contciniit which the advocates 
of such opinions must encounter, so long as the 
stuic of the world should contimu! (o be at all 

such as it had hitherto been. But the N^cw 

Testament was before him, and that volume was 
understood as ixjquiring that each profes.sor ol' 
the gospel should adhere to such modes of re- 
sistance only as are there prescribed, or as occur 
in the recorded example of Christ, and of his 
apostles. Such, it was urged, is the pattern, and 
^uch are the commands of the Redeemer. 1 1 is 
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inj unctions in this particular were considered, more- 
over, as clearly expressive of his benevolence ; in- 
asmuch as the evils to be anticipated from adhering 
to them, were believed to be trivial, when compared 
with those which had so commonly attended the 
schemes of conquest, vain- glory, and revenge. 
The malignant influence of the laws of retaliation 
had been long since ascertained, and the experi- 
ment of the cfl'cct to be produced by the pacific 
temper which the gospel enjoins, was said to have 
been successfully made in the early and better 
ages of the church. Men were therefore exhorted 
to renounce those brute methods of adjusting dis- 
putes, which had not only incurred the severest 
of their present privations, and inflicted the deep- 
est of their present woes, but which had so often 
proved the grave of every virtue, and the parent 
of every crime. The disastrous influence of war 
on civilization, on literature, and liberty, the re- 
former could de|)lore ; but its demoralizing efl’ects, 
and the desolation which it must forebode with 
respect to eternity, filled his mind with amaze- 
ment and dismay. 

The passage last cited from the ])en of the re- 
' former, is from one in a series of sermons, deli- 
vered to the parishioners of Lutterworth subsequent 
to the opening of 1382. There is much in those 
compositions, serving to disclose the feeling and 
purpose of the preacher, at this important period 
of his history ; and as these productions have been 
hitherto unknown to the public, a few characte- 
ristic extra fls will not perhaps be unacceptable 
to the reader. While so determined a foe to the 
practice of war, the conflict in aid of truth and 
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piety is one in which he would have, all the capa- « n '!’• 
hilities of men employed, and of this he frccpiontly - - - 
speaks in such language as the following. “ 'I'lu; 

“ captain of our battle is Christ, both God and 
“ man ; who hath the lordship of all this world, 

“ being the Lord of lords. What good knight 
“ then .should dread him to fight in the armies of 
“ this Lord? From the words of FanI it follow- 
“ etii, that he is of more jiower than all the fiends 
“ that are in hell, or aught that may o])pose him. 

“ ,\nd since he overcame the fiend who is llu; 

“ liead of the contrary battle, he hath virtue by 
•' his manhood to overcome all the enemies of his 
spiritual knights. In this, the knights of 
Christ's battle should be comforted, so as to 
“ tight in his cause, and therefore Faul biddetli 
‘‘ us take our arms in God’s name."'’’ Advert- 
ing to the promise of the Saviour, which aliirnis 
“ that his servant shall be there, both in bliss and 
'■ place, where he is, witliout end,' it is obsmved 
tliat men should accordingly be prepared “ to fol- 
‘‘ low Christ, although it be hard.” The sub- 
stance of his doctrine on this important branch 
of Christian duty, is thus stated. “ Cintainly 
'■ man should more love his .soul than his body : 

“ and always should he most love God, and his 
law; and whoever so loveth these, is ready to 
“ suffer the death of his body, for the love of his 
God. 

The lecture following that from which the last 
extract is taken, is said to teach “ as the former 
“ doth, how a man .should ordain himself to suffer 
“ martyrdom.” It relates chiefly to the text, 

' MS. c,„|,t, Rit. .laincsii, Bihl. Bodl. KKt. 
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“ Whosoever losclh his life, for toy sake, and the 
“ f^ospel’s, shall save it ;” and the preacher re- 
marks, “ since the life of man is ordained of 
“ God, evermore to be, it is not lost to God, but 
“ he for whom this life is lost keepeth it well, and 
“ g'iveth it him in bliss in the other world. And 
“ who would not thus traffic with his own life?' 
'Fo hesitate, is “ to fail in charity, and in the first 
“ commandment,” and to make light of the pro- 
mises which speak of the glorious things to be 
accomplished in the saints, when their Lord shall 
appear in his kingdom to beautify the bodies which 
have been yielded as a sacrifice to him."' 

On another occasion he describes the gospel 
for the day as “telling to the martyrs of Christ, 
“ what perils shall befall his house,” and the per- 
secutions I’oretold as to come upon his disciples, 
are said to be at present inflicted on good men. 
“ They shall put them into holds falsely, and 
“ shall punish them many ways. And often 
“ shall they draw them to kings, and to justices 
“ who are mighty in this world, and thus for 
“ Christ shall they be jnmished. And like to 
“ this falleth now, by the ])unishings of Anti- 
“ Christ, lint .lesus saith to his disciples, that 
“ it shall fall to them for a witness that they 
“ arc on the true side. That they shall have a 
“ clear answer to give, which all their adver- 
“ saries shall not in any way withstand, and this 
“ shall be from the love of God coming so openly 
“ to them.” But this experience of the divine 
apj)robatlon, is said to be unknown to the ruling 
clergy, their propensities being, in general, too 

* MS. (’(kIJ. Hie. .f Bodl. 
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earthly to allow of their cherishing the commu- 
nications of heavenly wisdom. “ If a prelate 
“ feign that he hath power and wit given of God 
“ to rule his church, and doth all amiss in-such 
“ things, following not God nor his law, certainly 
“ such a hypocrite uttercth first a falsehood, and 
■‘ by his treachery he Icadeth the sheep of Christ 
“ amiss. And though the wasting of God’s goods 
'■ be the worst of sins, because his goods arc best, 
“ yet men that should be martyrs, are so smitten 
“ with cowardice, that they dare not speak a 
'■ word for right belief in this matter, but as 
“ though men were beasts, do they constrain 
“ them to assent to falsehood as true. Such are, 

maii}'^ of the blasphemies and falsehoods in- 
“ vented by popes and other prelates; and who- 
“ ever in Christ opposeth them, he may be a 
“ martyr if he dare. And better cause of mar- 
“ tyrdom to God’s servants find we none. For as 
“ the maintaining of faith is tijc cause of martyr- 
“ dom, so the maintenance of things which arc 
“ not of faith should be reversed by Christian 
“ men, for else might all faith be changed, the 
“ old put out, and new brought in. Thus they 
“ say, that it is of faith that the j)ope is head (jf 
“ holy church, and that whatsoever thing he 
‘ affects to do, is performed of Christ, but a inort; 
“ [icrilous heresy %vas never feigned by the 
“ fiend. In the sermon concluding thus, the 
tloctrines of the pope’s supremacy and infallibi- 
lity, which are so strongly rejected, arc noticed us 
forming the pressing questions of the orthodox. " 

' ‘'IS. Codd. Uic. Jaiiifjsii, Hibl. ' In aiiolln r itj.slaiicc lie ihii.s c<>in- 

I’.VO. plains ol as jutvin^ taken away 
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On tlic text, “ Blessed are ye that weep now, 
“ for you shall laugh,” he thus writes ; “ It is 
“ known that whosoever truly loveth God’s law, 
“ must needs weep here over the enemies ol' 
“ Christ. For these who are God’s servants, will 
“ be persecuted here for reproving of sinners who 
“ are God’s enemies. But he is a coward against 
God who speaketh not boldly against sin. And 
“ therefore .John the Bajitist, and Christ’s apo- 
“ sties, took example of Christ, and thus they 
“ wept always over sin. And since Christ in his 
“ three weepings, wept for other men’s sins, he 
“ loveth not (dirist and his mother well, who 
*' sorroweth not for the injury and despite tlud 
“ is done to tlnan. But such as do this are men 
“ of charity, and shall rejoice at the day of doom.’ 
The various sufferings which attended the ))ro- 
lession ot a scriptural creed in the age of Wycliffe, 
are thus described. “ Worldly men avoid such 
professors, and leave them to themselves. They 
“are accursed of Antichrist; arc put out of 


llie key of knnwlciloo, uiul siilistitutod 
llndr own Iraditioo in llic place of the 
scripture. “ Since the kindred of the 
‘ licml is m)>v most amoii)' priests, ns 
‘ it was ill tile lime of Christ, true 
' men should speak to tln-m sharply as 
Christ dill. Imm* they have exiled 
‘ the law of Cod by which they should 
‘ work, and brought in the liend’s law 
‘ hy whicli they now goyerii. IHirist 
‘ often .‘•ays how the lawyers watched 
‘ him. that tlii'y might take something 
* ol his words to accuse him, and so 
‘ doom liini to death, and thus did 
‘ tho.se hypocrites pretend to fiillil the 
‘ law. And thus it is at this day 
‘ among these high jo iests ; for they 
‘ have new law.s made beside (iod’.s 
' law, l»y vvbieh to doom men lo dentli 


“ as open heretics. To tbi.s doing they 
“ eouneil not with (iod’s law, bin 
*' with established bere.'-ies wbicli 
themselves hold, vi/. that they may 
“ not sin nor err in such jndgment.s. 
“ Hut all manner of men, wiio say that 
“ they should follow Christ's life, ami 
“ leave their worldly life, they Judge 
“ for heretics. But if they thus give 
“ themselves to lordships, forsaking 
“ the life of Christ, they are lieud " 
** children and open antichrists. Christ's 
children they may not be, but if they 
follow him, and especially bold them* 
“ selves ill meekness and povertv, 
“ And here yve may know men wbetlu r 
“ they dare be martyrs.” MS. Codd. 
Rie. Jamesii, Hibl. BodI, 1 M. 
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‘ churches ; and are parted in prisons from other c 

• men of the world ; and in all these states they - 

• .suffer reproofs. But if they are certain from 
‘ the matter of their belief, that in all this they 
‘ suffer for the cause of their God, they may be 
‘ blessed and joyful in hope of their end ; even 
‘ as a sick man will gladly suft'er pain, when 

• he hopeth thereby to come to liealth. And 

• the Joy which saints have when they suffer thus, 

‘ is a manner of bliss which belongs to them 
‘ here, and it is more of Joy to them than all 
‘ their worldly desires. Christ also telleth, that 
‘ those who .stand in his cau.se, liave Iheir names 
' cast out as cursed men and heretics. So blind 
‘ are their enemies, and so deep in their sin, that 
‘ they call good evil, and evil good. But woe 
‘ be to such! And Christ biddeth his servants 
‘ rejoice in that day in their heart, and to shew 
‘ a glad countenance to men that be about them, 

‘ Ibr certainly their mede is much in the king- 
‘ (lorn of heaven. And this word comforteth 
“ simple men, who are called heretics, and cne- 
‘ mies to the church, becau.se. they tell the 
‘ law of God. For they are summoned and 
‘ reproved in many ways, and arc after jnit in 

prison, and burnt or killed, as though worse 
‘ than thieves. And the masters in this })er- 
seeuting, are priests, high and low, and mostly 
‘ Iriars ; as Christ was persecuted by Caiaphas, 

‘ and other priests, but e.specially by the jiha- 
' risecs. To all thus persecuted, this gospel is 
‘ a comfort, for as certainly as traditions made 
be.side the law of God, by jiricsts, and .scribes, 

■ and pharisees, blinded them in that law% and 
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“made it despised — so it is now, by the new 
“ laws of men called decretals and decrees— 
“ but a remedy against this abuse, and one useii 
“ of many men, is to despise all such laws wlnn 
“ they are alleged ; and to say unto men whu 
“ allege them, that their honesty is more sus- 
“ pcctcd for their citing of such laws, siiux 
“ (lod’s law tclleth all truth that is needful tu 
“ man.” 

It is in the following language that the re- 
former cxpres.ses his confidence in the power ut 
truth, and as to the issue of every conflict sus- 
tained in its cause. “ Men should not fear. 
“ except on account of sin, or the losing of virtues; 
“ since pain is just, and according to the will ol 
“ (lod, and the truth is stronger than all thoii 
“ enemies. Why then should men fear or sorrow 
“ for it ? The prophet bid his servant that hr 
“ should not fear, because many more were with 
“ them than with the contrary part. Let a man 
“ stand in virtue and truth, and all this world 
“ ovcrcomcth him not ; for if they overcome him 
“ with these, then they overcome God and his 
“ angels, and then they should make him to hr 
“ no God. — Thus good men are comforted to put 
“ away fear, since be they nev'er so few nm 
“ feeble, they believe that they may not be dis- 
“ comfited. Thus the words of Christ make hi> 
“ knights to be hardy.”’" 

One extract more, must suffice to exhibit tlio 
temper with which the reformer continued to tlu 
last to discharge his duties as a village teacher ; 

>'• i>JS. (’i)dd. Hir. JuiiiC!iii, Bibl. MS. Codd. Ric. Jainesii. Hth 

Hodl. liodl. ir>«. 
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and the firmness, with wliich he consttmtly anti- en \ i*. 
cipatecl the infliction of the worst evils that his 
fidelity might be found to provoke. “ Know we 
“ not, that Peter wist well how he should spend 
“ God's treasure, so as to profit liis church f 
“ Who dare then put on Peter the charge, that 
“ he was negligent in this, that he spared that 
“ treasure of (iod which popes now wisely dis- 
“ pensc ? All men, therefore, but especially pre- 
“ kites, should o\ersee their state and their life, 

“ whether it be according to God's law, or after 
“ the customs of the fiend. Such a reckoning 
“ every man should make, every day of his life; 

“ fi)r this is a common word with many saints, 

“ ‘ each time that God hath given thee, will he 

■ ask I'ldl shar])ly as to how thou hast siient it, 

‘ whether well in his service or amiss.’ 'I’Jiat 
“ ix'ckoning should each man fear; but especially 
“ high-priests, for their ofliec is more perilous. 

“ And however men feign, their office is told in 
" the law of Christ, how they should be oecu|)ied 

“ in three things as shepherds. They should 
“ wisely lead their sheep into the sound pastures 
“ of God’s law, and always put their own life 

■ to save their sheep against wolves. And these 
“ shepherds should not flee in the time when 
“ thieves slay the sheep, nor covet more the. wool 

than they covet their soul’s health, for that is 
“ the wolf’s intent. If it be thus they take the 
“ office of shephcrd.s, then are they wolves from 
the beginning. It follows then, that the time 
" spent in labouring for high estate, for riches, or 
' any other than God’s worship for the jirofit of 
their sheep, by the rules of God s law, is time 
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“ wasted.” The preacher concludes a scries of 
similar admonitions by observing, that “ such 
“ oversight of our life, and especially of high 
“ prelates, helpcth the church, and maketh men 
“ to fear God, and serve him well.” WyclitiV 
could not be insensible, while reiterating thc.se 
severe i.iaxims, that the strictc.st comparison;' 
would be frc([uenlly made between his sentiments 
thus published, and hi.s general conduct. In tlii; 
case of such a man, the only conclusion to be 
fairly adopted is, that his daily practice was such 
as fully accorded with his public instructions. 

W c are now apjiroaehing the close of the re- 
former's history, and the passages from his 
writings which havc^ occurred, must afford sut- 
ficient proof, that, as the evening of life was fell 
to be descending u[)on him, his devout antici- 
pations of future Idcssedness, his zeal in the cau.se 
of Christian reformation, and his feelings with 
regard to the sufferings which his persecutois 
might be allowed to inflict uj)on him, Nverc all 
greatly purilied and elevated. To oppose the 
errors wdiich time, and custom, and law had 
established ; and to ])ublish aloud the truths 
contained in the Christian scriptures ; he affirms 
to be the imperative obligation of every Christian 
man, and to be such notwithstanding the evils 
incurred should be scorn and poverty, imprison- 
ment and death. The course of activity, whioli 
would assuredly bring these consequences along 
with it, is variously and minutely described ; and 
is strictly that, which formed his own daily em- 
ployment. The closing years of his life, accord- 
ingly. were }>assed in the strong e.xpectation. 
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that the cell of the convict, if not the horrors ofou vi». 
the stake, would ere long be added to the con — 
liiinely and poverty which he had already incurred. 

His auditors well knew, that no wrath could eipval 
tliat which would be certainly excited, by liis 
o])posing the mass of those fictions in relation to 
the soul and the future, which had enabled the 
priesthood to attract to themselves their vast pos- 
sessions, and their worldly dominion. Those 
liclions were nevertheless assailed, and the pur- 
poses to which they were applied, arc described 
as those which could prove ensnaring only to the 
( hildreu of Antichrist. While nations art' called 
upon to reject much of that spiritual authority 
\v hich their religious guides had assumed ; their 
' ulers arc urged, as they would escape at the day 
of doom, to divest that class of men of their need- 
less wealth, and of that vain authority, which 
Certain delusive tenets had enabled tliem to ac- 
tpiirc, and whicii as certainly as the scriptures 
'■eerc true, must expose the blind and their 
leaders to the same pit of destruction. The lan- 
^uage of his conduct, amid the growing power of 
his enemies, would seem to be, “ To live, and to 
“ be silent, is, with me, imjiossible — the guilt 
“ of such treason against the Lord of heaven is 
“ more to be dreaded than many deaths. J.et 
“ the blow therefore fall. Enough I know of 
“ the men whom 1 oppose, of the times on which 
“ I am thrown, and of the mysterious providence 
“ which relates to our sinful race, to believe that 
“ the stroke may ere long descend. But my 
purpose is unalterable. I wait its coining!'’ 

The temper of his chief opponents was suf- 
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ficicntly known, to satisfy him that the con- 
tinuance of his personal liberty, and even of his 
life, arose less from their inclination than from 
their weakness.” But his anticipations of a 
season, in which their power would be equal to 
their malice, were not to be realized. The fact 
admits of explanation. It was known, that tin 
duke of Lancaster still entertained a favourable 
judgment of his character. The papal schism 
absorbed the attention ol' the pontifts. And the 
domestic disquietudes in this country, had lotm 
rendered the factions who governed it fearful, in 
a great degree, of each other. In addition to 
these causes, as serving to delay the introduction 
of more sanguinary persecutions, the declining 
health of the reformer should be noticed. It was 
probable that his career would soon terminate : 
and with him, hi.s partisans may have been 
expected to disappear. Previous to his death, he 
needed the assistance of a curate in performing 
his parochial duties. In this inlirm state, how 
ever, he continued at times to officiate ; and he i'' 
said to have been employed in administering the 
bread of the eucharist, when assailed by his last 
sickness. The paralysis which now seized hi> 
frame, deprived him at once of consciousness, am! 
after an illness of a few days, issued in the ic 
moval of his devout spirit to the abode of natures 
more congenial with his own. This event hap- 
pened on the last day of December, in the year 

IMS. r>e rrelatoruni. ru.suiiiu'd to decliuin ttgainst the tb 

Iii the Tiialo^ii , Trutli remarks that a Irij.o of the refoniier, “stiidvinu 
wreat mimher of tlic rclii'ioiis, and of “a ihou.saiul \v^^s, to deprive hnv 
the people ealled eliristians. were ae " fifv." iv.e. I 
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Many good men liavo prayed to he calh'd ‘ 
to their rest, while occupied in sucli scu viecs. • 
We know not that it was so with Wyclide : hut 
wc know that he was taken “ from the evil to 
come.’’ It is not the province of the hiographer 
to sup])ly the deficiencies in ins materials from 
the stores of his imagination, or we might dwell 
(jii the probabilities of the spectacle cxhiijitetl, in 
die death chamber, and the burial scene of such 
a man! Wc leave his enemies to indulge their 
leeling of triumph ; and his followers to mourn a. 
loss, which no second man was to supply. Some 
I'arther observations on the character of this 
much-injured confes,sor ; and on the inHueuee of 
his doctrine, with respect to the reformation of the 
>ixteenth century, will be found in a snbseipicut 
chapter of this volume. But before ])roeeeding 
to those topics, it will be proper to take a more 
complete, and a more connected view, of the 
opinions which he laboured to jiropagate. 

the esfrait iVoni the Ilok- 
He^ister, I. 3l(), and 

'l''ii gliain, Hypod. Ni iisl, I'roin 
it'ii and from the Tcignimiutli 

le, it a[i|)e:irs that, the attark ol 
I I'V took place on the 2Hlh of tlie 
' "•-'ll - tlie resti\:d of 'rhoiiias-;i- 

’ k' t. and hi.s death on the iil.st, 

'• da\ e(iii...eerj\ted to the Jiietiiorv of 


Silve.ster ; and it i.s oh.st i \ I hy Wal- 
sini;hani, that jeg;ain>t hot 
.saint reeted his 

hlu.s| es. OrSilvtsler how<'\rr, 
he (r itlv )ke v\ilh pi et ; hiif 
the s hip of fJei'kef ho 1i tied with 
eoriti fa-wis, c. tii. 'J’fial. 
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(J/i ihc Opinimts of John /A 

Dr-KiN' or iiiK ciiAi’riu. ihk non ium: or wvci iri i, ii i.sn.cu n<. i 

roi'i ’s I iMroRAi, rowru. iiir. .-A.cr i. au exi.,'\H’'i ions or i in: (,r,i !((,■■ . 

'jin. oi.ni.hal \rriioHiTY or jiii. .maoim jiaj r.. tjik i.imh^ <- 

THAI AlMIlOimV. Tin. ORI.IOA’llONs OF Till; M A O I ■'T R A 1 L ITU in.f'l'l' 1 

7 0 I iM ( III Kni. nij. ^ I. sro MS oi i»a i hon aoi , i ri jn.s \ n n r,f ( i i -i 

AS'I'ICAI. ENDO'A AHN I illl- I’Jt 1 N(. I P l.F.S OI J IIP R !• I'O lOl 1 II’ TlllOi:' 

DKRIVI J) I.V IMRI IROAl TUT t:\Isii.V(; SV.S'lI Al. Ills RI VERENCE 1 OR JR! 

PRII.-^ir.V OITK 1.. Ills .lUOO.Mr.NT OI HIE COMEMPOUAIIA' I'RllSJ IlOdl'. 

A .SI'AIMAIIY or IIES DOCIHISP. lUI.ATINC. TO Iin. ( IVTl. KST A RI.ISII M I M 

or (IIUISTIAMI Y AND CM.UK.AE REVEME. 1116 DPI MONS RELA 1 l.Mi I " 

sniuNv. 1 nr. mmrih ae poaver or the pope. the hierarcha . 

THE REEK. lOVS OR DEI'S. THE NATl’RK OP A CHRISTIAN ClIPIlCH. 

JllE PoV r.R or THE KEY'S. PCUGAIORY AM) MASSES POP. HIE DEAD. - 

'lin. INVOCATION or HAINIS. IHE AVORSHlP or 1A1A016. CON ^E^^1"^ • 

1HI. DOCl RlNE or lM)VE(.ENOES. THE CE 1. 1 RACY Ol THE CI.HOO. 

I III. S.\( R AAll NTS. TRANSCRSI ANTIATION. PUREIC H'OR.^HH' 

SCirulENTY or THE SCRIPTURES, AND THE UIOll T OP PUIVAI'E JIM* 

MENF. A SI AIMAUY OF HIS THEOLOGICAL DOCTRINE. 

(' II .\ i». Many of the doctrines which distin™ishecl tin' 

1_ creed of Wyclitfc, have been introduced in tliv 

preeodiiig ehai)ters, and in the order in which 
they appear in his writings. But in sonic in- 
stanc.os, they have obtained a passing notice only: 
and in every ease, they admit of a more coinplet'^ 
illustration from the Wyclift’e manuscripts, and ct 
a more advantageous exhibition as connected 
with the reformer’s general doctrine. There an' 
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opinions, also, relating- both to doctrine and dis- ( h\i' 
cipline, which he laboured to disseminate, but ' _ 
which have not obtained any place in our narra- 
tive. 

During the middle ages, the parties who were n:""'": 
most offended by the false doctrines, or by the •< 
political usur[)ations of the papacy, and whose i"'""- 
efforts were to issue in so great a diminution 
ot its opulence and power, are found, in gencial, 
directing their first and most vigorous attacks 
against its latest corruptions. Tlicse could not 
be readily .shielded by the plea of ancient cus- 
tom. Forming also, as they did, the more rr eent 
measures of a power, which had long dis\)enscd 
with the restraints of modesty in prosecuting its 
system of encroachment, they were commonly 
matters in whicli the want of rea.son was quite as 
ol>vious as the want of antiquity. Among the 
assumptions of this class, the doctrine of the 
po])e’s temporal j)ower will claim our first atten- 
tion. It is not surprising, that the modern catho- 
lic, whose creed has been so materially affected 
by the progress of society, should regret the 
prominence conferred by protestant historians on 
iliis tenet, as interwoven with the story of his 
' Inirch. The facts, however, with which it is 
connected, afford those illustrations of human 
character, and of the necessary tendencies of the 
^ystem whicli produced them, that are too in- 
structive to be wholly forgotten. The avowed 
successors of the Galilean fisherman, have gravely 
assumed an authority over all worlds ; disposing 
at pleasure of the crowns and kingdoms of the 
present, and of the weal or woe of the future ! 

u 2 
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To jircvent the relurn of any similar tyranny, ii 
is imjiortant that this scheme of successful am- 
bition siioukl be fre(|uently depicted in its native 
colours, and viewed in connexion with the prin- 
ciples whicli form its true source. In a sameness 
of circumstances, man has ever shown himselt 
the same. 

'I’hat every political government is, and ought 
to be, subject to the dominion of the spiritual 
church, is taught by liaronius as a verily that 
should never have been ([uestioned. Nor is there 
any real difference between this opinion, and that 
expressed by Bellarmine, as the general doctrine 
of catholics in his day.' From Wyclitfe's de- 
fence of the English parliament, in abolishing the 
ccmsus which had been extorted from king .lohn, 
it ap|)ears, that previous to the year 13GG, he had 
learnt to discard this preposterous claim as novel, 
fraudulent, and impious. It was in consefpienee 
of the ])ontilf's political interferences, founded on 
this doctrine, that he became, in the language 
of our reformer, “ the evil man - slayer, poi- 
soner, “ and burner of the servants of Christ. 
Wj'clitle eom[)lains indignantly of the men wlm 
profess to regard “ this root of all the misgovern- 
“ ance in the church, as the head of holy church — 
“ and as the most holy father, who may not sin. 
With equal regret he observes, “ that if men 
“ foolishly make a vow to go to Rome, Jerusalem. 
“ or Canterbury, or on any other pilgrimage, that 
“ they will value more than the great vow to keep 
“ God's commandments, and to forsake the fiend 
“ and all his works, which was made at their 

• .Apologia, <•, Barrow on tlio Topc’^ Snpi cniitc v, p. (». 
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“ cliristcnin". And if a man break tlie highest ('hai*. 

'■ ~ \ 1 1 1 
commands of Cod, the rudest i)arish priest 

“ shall absolve him anon; but of the vows made 

“ from our own head, though many times against 

‘ the will of Cod, no man shall absolve, except 

'• a great worldly bishop, or the most worldly 

“ priest of Rome! the master of the i“m|)eror! 

“ the fellow of Cod ! the Deity on earth! " While 

the monarch of that worldly kingdom which had 

been introduced into the church was thus resisted 

and rebuked; it is in the following language, that 

the reformer adverts to the conduct of the men 

who were concerned, more or less, to perpetuate 

this degrading usur[)ation. “ (vomihonly. the new 

“ laws which the clergy have made, are cunningly 

'■ devised to bring down the power of lords 

" aad kings which Cod ordained, and to make 

“■ themselves lords, and to have ail things at their 

■ doom. Certainly it seemeth, that thes<! wofldly 

])telat(;.s w'ould more com])letely destroy the 

" [tower of kings and lords, which Cod ordained 

for the government of Christian men, than Cod 

destroycth the power even of the bend, h'or 

Cod, in setting a term which Satan may do, 

and no more, still suft’ereth Jiis [tower to last, 

for the profit of Christian men, and the just 

" [nmishment of evil doers. But these worldly 

clerks wmdd never cease, if unchecked, until 

they had destroyed kings and lords with their 

regalia and [xtwer.”^ 

It was not unusual, however, in the ages before <>'■ h,, 

lip . M- 

• 'iither, for ecclesiastics who denied the authoritv -a 

^ the clergy. 

the popes as extending over llic kingdoms 

Ms. StjiU'ticc of tlic Curse E.xiioufuled, c. 3, fi, 11 iSte also Nol. 
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the world, to admit its validity as extended over 
the property of their own order. To escape the 
exactions of princes, churchmen had frequently 
ventured to jdead this claim of their spiritual 
sovereign. But it was among the early doctrine.s 
of Wyclitfe, that the authority of the magistrate 
should be final as to the wealth of the clergy, and 
as to the whole of their conduct, considered as 
members of • society. “ Worldly clerks and 
“ feigned religious,” he observes, “ break and 
“ destroy the king’s peace and his realm. For 
“ the prelates of this world, and the priests, high 
“ and low, say freely, and write in their law. 
“ that the king hath no jurisdiction nor power 
“ over their jicrsons, nor over the goods of holy 
“ church. And yet Christ and his apostles were 
“ most obedient to kings and lords, and taught 
“ all men to be subject to them, and to servo 
“ them truly and cheerfully in bodily works, and 
“ to fear them, and honour them above all other 
“ men. The wdsc king Solomon also, jrut down 
“ a high bishop, who was unfaithful to him and 
“ his kingdom, and exiled him, and ordained a 
“ good jiriest in his room, as the book of Kings 
“ tclleth. And .lesus Christ paid tribute to the 
“ enqieror, and commanded men to jiay him 
“ tribute. St. Peter also commandeth Christian 
“ men to be subject to every ordinance of man, 
“ whether unto the king as more high than othens, 
“ or unto dukes, as sent of him, to the vengeance 
“ of evil doers, and the praising of good men. 
“ Also St. Paul commandeth by the authority ot 
" God that * every soul be subject to the higher 
y povrors, for there is no power but of God. 
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" Princes are not to the dread of good works, but 
“ of evil. Wilt tliou not dread the power ?- do 
'■ good, and thou shalt liavc praise oi‘ the same, 
for he is God’s minister to thee for good. If 
“ tliou hast done evil, assuredly thou shouldst 
“ fear, for he beareth not the sword in vain. 

“ Therefore ye must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience. For thcrc- 
fore ye give tribute, they being the ministers 
“ ol' God .serving to this same thing, 'riierefore 
" yield ye to all men's debts, to whom tribute, 
•‘tribute; to whom toll, toll; to whom dread, 
•dread; to whom honour, honour.’ Our Sa- 
•• viour, .Icsus Christ, meekly suffered a painful 
'• death under Pilate, not excusing himself I'rom 
‘ that jurisdiction, by virtue of his ofHcc. And 
•• St. Paul professed himself ready to suifer death, 
•• by the doom of the emperor’s justice, if he 
•‘ were worthy of death, as the deeds of the 
apostles teach. And Paul apjiealed to the 
“ heathen emperor, from the priests of the Jews, 
to be under his jurisdietion, and so to save his 
“ life.^ Lord, who hath made our worldly clergy 
“ exempt from the king’s jurisdiction, and chas- 
telling, since God hath given kings this otfice 
‘over all misdoers ? Clerks, and particularly 
*■ high priests, should be most meek and obe- 
dient to the laws of this world, as were Christ 
“ and his apostles ; and thus be a mirror to all 
men, that they may yield this meekness and 
“ obedience to the king, and to his righteous 
'■ laws. What sturdy robbers and traitors then. 

It wa.s thus ilie rtToririer wouid antliority. Sec ('ha|>. iii. of this vo- 
indicate liis own iippeal to ihc same hniie. ^ 


:: H V i>. 
VIII. 
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“ are these to lords and kings in refusing thi> 
“ obedience, and in thus giving an example to 
“ all the men of the land to become rebels against 
“ the king and the lords. For in this, and in 
“ what they teach, they instruct the commons 
“ of the land, both in words and deeds, to be un- 
“ faithful and rebellious against the king. Ami 
“ tliis seemeth well, according to their new law 
“ of decretals, where proud clerks have ordained 
“ that our clergy shall pay no subsidy nor tax, 
“ nor any thing for the keeping of our king and 
“ our realm, without assent from the worldly 
“ priest of Uoiue. And yet many times this 
“ proud worldly ])riest is an enemy of our land, 
“ and .secretly maintaining our enemies in war 
“ against u,s with our own gold. Thus an alien 
“ [irie.st, and tin; proudest of all yndests, llu v 
“ make the chief lord over the whole of the goods 
“ which clerks posse.s.s in this kingdom, and that 
“ is the greater part thereof. And where are 
“ there greater traitors, either to Clod, or holy 
“■ church, and especially to our liege lord and his 
“ kingdom ? An alien worldly jniest, and an 
“ enemy to us, is made chief lord over the greater 
“ yiart of our country ' 

To this decisive passage, others of the saiue 
import, and etpially bold in their character, miglit 
be added. In a subsequent ehaptcr of the same 
work, the writer has supposed a number el 
extreme eases, with a view to exhibit more vividly 
the evils svhieh must be inseparable from these 
clerical exemptions. Thus he remarks, — shouht 
ehurehmeu refuse the payment of the most lawlul 

^ AIS. Sciitcnci* wl tlic (hirse Expouudtd, c. 11. 
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ilebis, such is the nature of the immunities which <. ii .vi>. 
tltey claim, that no lay authority would be left to . -H.' . 
riif’orcc it. And were this privileged class of men 
to determine on conveying the whole of their 
wealth to another soil, the nation may do notliing 
to prevent a measure, which, if adopted, must 
lediicc it to poverty. For the same reason, it is 
argued, were the clergy to coiisjiire the death 
of the king, of the court, and of the nobility of 
the realm, neither the monarch, nor tlu^ aristo- 
cracy, might punish these daring delinquents with 
the smallest possible forfeiture of liberty or goods. 

I'o such uncourtly extremes, indeed, is the re- 
former carried by the warmth of his indignation, 
that lie ventures to sup|)osc the college of car- 
(liuafs transformed into a regular banditti ; and 
he emjuires what the state of a jieopic must be, 
wile should be weak enough to believe that, to 
resist those holy depredators, itiust be to incur 
tlie guilt ')f sacrilege, and to sink into the lowest 
perdition ! 

Ihit the reformer is said to have taught a doc- •>" 

gi-tit ral :»u- 

irine wliicli has been sometimes (lesi<*'nat(Hl, >'».v <•« 
‘‘ dominion founded on grace.” This article ofi'^“‘- 
his creed was described as hostile to every social 


Ms. Sentence of the Curse Ex- 
p*'iirMlcd, c.lU. Dr. Liuj^iirtl (Hi.st. iv. 
-‘W. 1 has cited llie reformor’.s laii- 
- “ i,;'* ill his Trialo^u.s (iv. IH. ) which 
‘ ^|‘rt .>,sc s his doctrine rcspeclinjr the 
ot lords to deprive a church ha- 
hitiially delinipient of her po.ssi.’ssions ; 
‘• '1 has (jijoted an extract from the 
I'J" airo, of \^hich the suhstance is 
in the text, as .sho-ain^ that the 
'•ilirr '• iflc: wanls i Urinpted to «-\- 
i'l >in it uu.iy. ' Dot it rciiiaii)N to he 


shown tliat “ the Sentence of the (hir.si: 
“ Exi)oiinded ” did not appear until 
n//er the Trialo^us. ft is eortain that 
they were published sf) nearly together, 
that the priority of either can h** of no 
nioiiii'rit. A few months only could 
fiave intervened. The pa.ssfiire, too, 
instead of bein^ what Dr. Fjirig;ard iii- 
‘•inuales, is one which, as the reader 
will perceive, ])rc;.setits the most vigo- 
rous »rufor<’i rueiif (d the oh.no \ ions 
at tide intended. 
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. institution ; and being in consequence suited to 
-awaken the jealousy of the civil power, a cau- 
tious ])romincnce was given to it by his enemies. 
Woodford, a well-known adversary of Wyclitfe, 
laboured to make his refutation of this supposed 
heresy as formal and imposing as possible. Sub- 
sequently, the fathers of the council of Constance, 
in their great care to preserve the regal authority 
from injury, placed this dangerous tenet under 
their anathema; and the cardinal Bellarmine, 
moved by the same solicitude, assures the king 
of England, that the doctrine which sanctifies 
the murder of princes, and which the monarch 
had inadvertently imputed to catholics, is the 
liroperty of the innovators, “ certainly, of John 
“ Wyclitfe.” But with the consistency which 
usually attends the defence of a bad cause, the 
enemies of the ri:former have been no less forward 
on other occasions, in charging him with making 
the most flattering a)>peals to the secular autho- 
rities, in ho[)e of arraying them against the power 
and possessions of the priesthood. If this was 
his design, and he has scarcely a foe who does 
not impute it to him, it is needless to enquire 
whether he could, for a moment, have regarded 
it as expedient, to become the abettor of any 
doctrine unfriendly to the influence of the civil 
l)Ower. In the very consistent language of party 
zeal, the sword of the magistrate was at once his 
idol and his hatred ; a weapon which at one 
moment he would extend far beyond the due 
s|)hero of its influence, and at another, consign 
lo it.'< seaboard, that every lawless passion might 
be loosened on the world. There are other facts, 
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also, which warrant a suspicion, as to the fidelity, c 
(tr the correct information, of the persons who 
dwell with such marked interest on the pernicious 
tendencies of the doctrine adverted to. The 
authorities cited by Wycliffe, in sup])ort of this 
tenet, whatever it was, are St. Augustine and St, 
Bernard, — names, which have not often com- 
mended themselves to the agents of political dis- 
cord. And it is no less remarkable, that amid 
the voluminous works of the reformer, one only 
has been cited as really containing this alarming 
dogma. In his English com])o,sitions — which 
\ver(' by far the greater number, and which were 
alone. addre.sscd to the people — it is not in more 
tliaii two or three instances, that the remotest 
indication of it occur.s. Yet from the period of 
hi-, death, to the present hour, this obnoxious spe- 
culation has been dc.scribed as the reformer’s 
“ lavourile maxim.”" From this fact, the reader 


Such i.s Dr, l/iiig^anrs de.scription 
" i‘. ( Hi.st. Iv. ) Tiif' doctor also refers 
b' the scvetilecMth chapter in the fourth 
ol lljeTrialoj^us, as containing this 
t' net. The p.Ts.sage in that chapter 
■'hii h r» lafos to it, is given below, and 
•1 "lii not perhaps occur to the reader 
" 'erv deeply charged either with 
’'•’■''''■git :il or political heresy. *‘TituIo 
'•nit 111 originalis justiciic habiiitChris- 
omnia hona mundi, ol septc de- 
'dar.it Vugnsti, illo titulo, vel titulo 
giut.u' lustornin .sunt omnia, sed 
jiij jj|Q civilis possessio. 

I ftde Chrl.stiis et sui Ajiostoli spreta 
'•''‘"irutiom* civili, fiierunt de hahi- 
ti'.iit* jmi-e ; secundum ilium titulum 
' "'iientati. Ideo reguhi Cliristi est, 
',’i- imlius snor'iui di.scipuloruin pre- 
''”.'11 u protcniporalihiis suis conten- 
Lt patet 31at.vi. (jui aufert 
‘I'bj lua 3 u„t repetas. Sed lougi 


“ .sunt leges civilis ct eonsuclndo do- 
“ ininantium secniaritcr ah ista .sen- 
‘‘ tentia. Et ha*c ratio quare Icge.s 
“ isljc inundana- et execulio furiosa 
illarum ; sunt tain culpahilitcr etiaiii 
inter clericos introductic. Et paid 
“ que conclusio quam infers est con- 
** ceridcnda, sed hahitio distingnerida. 
“ Nam hahero civilitcr cum necessitat 
ad solieitudinem circa ternporaiia et 
** leges hoininum observandus, dehet 
“ omino cicricis intcrdici. Et quan- 
“ turn ad Sil vest rum el alios e.sl inilii 
probahile, qtr'c in recipiendo tallter 
“ dotatioiiem gravitcr pcccaverunt. 

Sed possuimis supponere quo de hoc. 
“ frucluosc postcrius pamitebant. Et 
“ sic concendo tibi que licet clericis 
habere ternporaiia, sed titulo ct inodo 
“ babeinii quern clcus iii.slitiilt p.l'JJk 
From this passage it would appear 
that such was the faith of Wyidille 


: H A i\ 
MU. 
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will judge as to the force of that prejudice witli 
wliich the memory of tliis man has been assailed. 

It would not be difficult to collect a voliiiiu: 
of extracts from the writings of Wycliffc, to de- 
monstrate that no doctrine was embraced by him 
at all afi'ccting the legal possession of property, 
lie knew that many things might be lawful, :is 
done by the Supreme Judge, which would be 
flagrant injustice, as performed by man, excepi 
in obedience to a mandate from that Judge, 'fn 
illustrate his meaning, with respect to cases of the 
last description, he appeals to the conduct of tin 
Israelites toward the nations of Canaan.' 


with ro^Jird to the inediation of Cliri.st, 
that 111 ? cnii.siden'd evory mail as in- 
dehted to tlio j»raot* of tiu* Rod«*omor 
for the heiudits of thi.s world, no less 
than for llic hope of a better ; and that 
accordingly he vieweil tlie sin which 
inclined the forfeiture of licavcn, as 
separating the ollcnder at the same 
nioinent from all claim, with respect to 
(^)d,asto the honours or possessions 
of the earth. Such is the theology of 
the scriptures. Hut it is insinuated, 
that the reformer proceeded from this 
general statement to infer, as a general 
conseijueiice, that every such delin- 
ipieiit might be divested of property or 
ollice by the saints, as of things for- 
bited with respect to the supreme 
Lord, (’ould the rector of Lutterworth 
be shewn to have adopted such a con- 
elusion, it must have been in some 
moment of derangement. We are not 
dependant, however, on such a suppo- 
sition. When this scene of probation 
shall reach its close, it will appear 
that the doctrine of W yelille, however 
minrh de.spised or ealumninted, is a 
imunentous truth, ami that no dominion 
can have the element of duration hut 
what is ioumled in grace; .\nd t bough 
it was not his manner to hlend the re- 


tributions of a future world with Ik 
arrangements peculiar to the prestfit, 
he might deem it important to adui > 
ni.sh llie worldly and the powerful 
to the ground on which the adji-t- 
ments of that great crisis will l.ik* 
place ; assuring them that the delay 
those fearful decisions which will tin ;i 
be announced, arose less from anv I* g J 
impediment, than from the long suilir- 
ing of f.'od. The only notices, lix'v 
ever, of this doctrine which I have nei 
with in the reformer’s w ritings art i'. 
his answer to the question of Riclianl ' 
first parliament, { Vol. I. Chap. iv. 
in one of his homilies, (JLb. Heg. lb", 
and in his treatise on the Seven J)i a<ih 
Sins. In the lirst instance it is ajiitlu'' 
to the oHico and possessions tif tk 
clergy only ; in the second It is inert 
a passing observation ; and in tlic la>i 
it will be remembered as introilm ctl • ' 
discountenance, and not to eiieoio i- 
an invasion of the rights of otlui" 
Sec Chap. vii. 

MS. on the Seven Deadly Si'i" 
See Chap. vii. The additions wlii' l'^ 
have been able to make to what " 
previously known respecting thi.*' mu' 
controverted siihjt'cl. consist in ' 
important fact stated in the pic< t ih>’*- 
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ilistinctioii, however, wliich was never absent < 
iVoin the reformer's mind, ap|)ears to have wholly 
Lseaped the discernment of his accusers. It is 
not to be denied that he regarded the churchman 
convicted of mortal sin as having forfeited his 
(.nice. In every such case, lie would Iiave trans- 
I'cired the oflicc so degraded, togetlier with its 
jiirisdiction and its revenue, to other and more 
worthv hands; and this ma.xim it was, which 
l.rought upon him the reproach of favouring a 
disruption of the social system.'^ 'I'o save them- 
selves from the consecpienccs of such a doctrine, 

I lie clergy laboured to make it appear that the 
co ed of their assailant teemed with revolutionary 
novelties, such as must apply to civil, no less 
than to ecclesiastical offices, and prove as |)('ri- 
loiis to the possessions of the laity, as to those 
III the church. 

It is in the following language, that Wyclitle 
I oinj)lains of the injury thus done to himself and 
liis followers. Prelates slander poor priests, 
and other Christian men, saying, they will not 
obey their sovereigns, nor fear the curse, nor 
kee]) the laws, but despi.se all things that are 
" not to their liking; and that they are, therefore, 
worse than jews or pagans; and that all lords 
'■ and prelates, and mighty men should destroy 
IIkhi, or else they will destroy holy church, 

“ and make each man to live as him liketh, and 
nothing may more destroy Christendom.’’ “ In 

and in ri few extracts which are meHning and an import anco to th's 
" 'r*- explicit on the poinl.s at i.ssric doctrine, witich he hud never Ijimself 
* o.y (liino liiiherlo cited from altarhed to it. -Nolo to iho second 
’ ”■ lelorincr s writlnj;s. ft ca/i, T edition. 

'''t. he no lunircr doubted that the .See \ o). f . {’hap. iv . p. '.Ui! ‘.Wl'i. 

1 i" nf WyclilVe altaeia d a ' MS. I)e ( ILrdioiili i Ihcl itoium. 
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1. “ the fiend nioveth some men to say, that chris- 

“ tian men should not be servants nor vas.'^u 
“ to heathen lords, sinee they are false to fhxl, 
“ and less worthy than themselves. Neither 
“ should they be such to Christian lords, since 
“ they are brethren in kind, (by nature) and 
“ Jesus Christ bought Christian men on tin 
“ cross, and made them free." But it is ob- 
served, in reply, that “ the apostles Peter and 
“ Paul have written against this heresy in GodV 
“ law,” and their various lessons on obedience 
to magistrates are so explained, as to favour 
submission which, if faulty at all, is so Innn 
excess. Coinscious of injury, it is with bcconiia:; 
feeling he remarks, “ yet some men who are out 
“ of charity, slander poor priests with this error. 
“ namely, that servants or tenants may lawfully 
“ withhold rents and services from their lords. 
“ when lords arc openly wicked in their livinji. 
“ And they invent this treacherous falsehood 
“ against poor priests, to make lords to hate them. 
“ and not to maintain that truth of God, which 
“ they teach openly for his honour, for the prulit 
“ of the realm, for the establishing of the king - 
“ ])owcr, and the destroying of sin.” He after- 
wards ex[)oses the sophistry by which the cue 
niics of the poor [niests frecjuently succeeded ii! 
procuring a currency for this slander among the 
laity “ The feigned reasoning of the clerks el 
“ Antichrist is this: if subjects may lawfully with' 
“ draw tithes and offerings from curates who live 
“ in open lechery, or in other great sins, and do 
“ not the office — then servants and tenants may 
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lawfully withdraw their service and rents from chai*. 
their lords, who live openly an accursed life.” ^ 

In answer to this, it is stated, “ that men are 
“ charged of God, by St. Peter and St. Paul, 

“ to be thus subject to wicked lords ; and therc- 
fore Christ paid tribute for himself, and his 
“ apostles, to the heathen emperors. Y et we 
read not that he, or any apostle, paid tithes to 
" the wicked high priests, after the time that 
he began to ])reach.” 

Hut while it is thus certain that no sanction of"'> 'I'f '' 

*1 11 •••1 r* mils of nia. 

popular violence could be fairly extracted from the 
political creed of the reformer, he knew that the 
relation subsisting between the governing and the 
governed involved mutual obligations. Hence, 
as the governed are cautioned against the evils 
of insubordination, and restricted to the use of 
rational and constitutional means in seeking the 
I t dress of grievances ; the governing are re- 
iniiuled, that they arc the recognised ministers 
"I (iod ill the use, and not in the abuse of their 
|>ower — the extent in which they jirove a terror 
lo evil doers, and a praise to those who do well. 


^IS. Of .Servant.s I'lnd Lord.s j liow 
‘ '*'!i k('C*|) lii.s degree. This 

ti-'e. and tlie I’lialogiis, appeared 
‘’"'It tlie satue lime. The following 
; is a fair speciiiuMi of the rc- 

‘ i manner in trealing of social 
' hli, itioas as devolving on Ihe ii 
1' 'itaiit class of persons to which it 
' addressed. “ Tf thou art a la 
h' ltrer live in jrK;ekne-<!.s, and tnil 
•‘fui cheerfully do thy labour, that 
div lord or tlty master he a heathen 
he, l,y thy ineeknes.s, and 
' heertid and true service, may have 
'•ought to grudge again.st thee, nor 
shiiider lh\ God nor Chris tend om. 


“ And to a Christian lord, servo not 
“ with gMidging, nor only in his pie- 
** sence, hut truly, ami cheeifiilly, and 
“ III his ah.sence. And not oidy for 
“ worldly dread, or worldly re waul, 

“ but for tlic fear of (Jml and * on- 
“ science, and a reward in heaven. 

“ For that God who appointelli ihee to 
“ .such service, knowetli which state 
“ is be.sl for thee, and will reward 
“ thee more than all other lords may 
“do if iliou doest thy service truly ^ 
and cheei fully for the sake of his 
ordinance.’' MS. A Short Rule of 
Life, 
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being that of their real claims on the homage ol 
the people. Tie therefore proceeds so far as to 
assert, that while by the force of some huiuau 
institution, the name of king, prince, or lord, may 
be retained in favour of men who indulge in 
“ wrongs and extortions,” such rulers are, in 
truth, “ traitors to God, and to his people.” In 
noticing’ “ how lords should live in their state, ' 
he remarks that first, they sliould know the law 
“ of God, and study it, and maintain it ; that 
“ they should desjiise injustice, and maintain 
“ [)oor men in their right, to live in rest, and 
“ peace, and charity ; and that they should suti’oi 
“ no man under colour of their authority to dn 
“ extortion, to strike men, or to hold the pour 
“from their right.”" Instead of abandonin'; 
themselves to .sensual indulgence, they should he 
careful in their prosperity to emulate the patriarch, 
who could say, “ when the ear heard me, then it 
“ blessed me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave 
“ witness to me ; because 1 delivered the poor 
“ that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
“ none to help him. The blessing of him that 
“ was ready to perish came upon me, and I 
“ caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 1 
“ was a father to the poor, and searched out the 
“ cause that I knew not, and brake the jaws ol 
“ the wicked and drew the spoil from his teeth. 

In this manner “ to withstand wrong and evil 
“ doers, and to help the poor, and fatherless, and 
“ motherless, and the widow, and the alien in 
“ their lordship,” would be “ to govern thein- 
“ selves in their state as God ordained it, in grcai 

.MS, Of Servant's ainl Loni.^. .Iv»b, clmp. \\i\. 
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•• wisdom, and in mioht of men, and sutticioncv en .M*. 

“of riches.' And as civil government was - - 

plainly instituted for these purposes, ti»c magis- 
trate who shall contravene, or neglect them, is 
admonished that for this cause the providence of 
t«od will very probably transfer his power, and 
at no distant period, to hands of more fidelity. 

I'he point, indeed, at wiiich the wrongs of tyranny 
nniy be innoeently encountered by force, the re- 
former has not altemj)tcd to (Udiiu‘. It was to 
ind)ibe the generous sentiments of much later 
times, to treat tlic duties of civil rulers as things 
wliieli should be canvassed with the same freedom 
as lliosc of the people ; and to regard tl\e delin- 
ipteneies of botli as calling ecjually for reproof 
and correction. 

Jiut in the fourteenth century, the doctrine of ' 

,.r . . . ^ . . lumsofllm 

Wyclittc as to ilie ])Owcr oT the inau:isti*ate with >n>u.si.ate 
leo'arcl to the church, was a much greater novcltv 

. , *' ‘luinb. 

than any tliino* taught by him with respect to 
secular government. We liave seen that he rc- 
.^iirded the clergy, as sul)jcct to tlic magistrate in 
cvci’Y thing att'ecting the social interests of* the 
l:cty ; and tliat he considered the property of the 
clnnxh, as in no way at the disposal of the j)on- 
but as held entirely of the cr(nvn, and as 
dable, at the will of the sovereign, to its shaix; in 
du' contributions required from the general rc- 
^'»urccs of the state. This, however, was not tlie 
^vliole of the influence conceded 1>y the reformer 
the civil govcrnmeni, with reference to the 
iratioual ])riesthood, and its vast possessions. To 
dm .'-tale, Wyclifle a\)pealed l“or j^rotextion liom 


> 1 . ! 1 . 


.MS, Of gf'od Pitacliing l*iit*sl.s. 
U 
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the persecutions to which he was exposed iVoni 
the clergy. Despairing- of such a change, as u 
(Miianatc Croin that order, he insist(‘d also that tlu 
labour of reforming- the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment had become ihc duty of the magistrate. 
The eccUsiastics of the period are described as 
fre(piently “ cursing the king, and his justices, 
“ and oflicers, be<.-ausc they maintain the gospel, 
“ and the true preachers thereof, and will not 
“ itunish them acc(.>rding to the wrongful coin- 
“ mauds of jVniichrist and his clerks. ’ It is then 
iiupiired “ VVdiere are fouler heretics than these 
“ worldly clerks, thus cursing true men, and 
“ stirring uj) the king and his lieg-e men to perse- 
“ cute .lesus Christ in h.is memb(.-rs, iind to exile 
“ the gos[)el out ol‘ our land C “ Sometitnes,” ho 
observes, “ tlu-y succeed in persu;uling the king, 
“ and lords, to torment the b(jdy of a just man, 
“ over which Satan has no j)ower, and to cast him 
“ into a deep prison, as though he were sonu- 
“ sturdy thief, and all to make other men afraid 
to stand forth on Cod’s part against their hc- 
“ resies. Ivxposing the abuse of s[)iritual cen- 
sures, he thus adverts to the opjn-cssions ol the 
times. “ If a true man displease a worldly 
“ prelate, by teaching and maintaining the law ol 
“ Cod, he shall be slandered as a man in error. 
“ and forbidden U) preach the gosj)el of Christ ; 
“ and the people shall be charged on pain of the 
“ gre.rter curse to avoid him, and not to hem' 
“ such a man. And this shall bo done under 
“ the colour of holiness. Tor they will say, that 
“ such a man le-acheth heresy, and they v.iH 

jMS Senlntro of tlie <1, N\iii* 
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bi ini>' many I’al.sc witncssos and nolai ios in Iunch v r. 

•• absence, wlulo in his presence they speak not a 

“ word. And for this they ])lcad the false law, 

'• tliat if three or four witnes.ses, thous^li false, and 
hired by money, say each a thing against a 
■' true man, then he shall not himself be heard, 

“ though he might prove the contrary by the wit- 
nessing of two or three hundred. It is tluui 
c ontended, that if such evidence may be ri'garded 
IS sufiieient to justil'y the eondiiet of persecutors. 

It would be easy to establish the innocence of 
luullitudes who have shed the blood ol‘ martvrs, 
ind i \cii to vindicate the conduct ol tlie men who 
•lUfiiicd tlie Saviour ol’ l]\c world. Hut wliilc 
[Iust‘ jiroccc'dinns could not fail to excite' his 
-urrow and displc:isure, lu' sjicaks oi’ bcinj^' siis- 
lai 10(1 by a consciousnc‘ss that as the voice of 
Ivlijah at length {)rovailcd a,L>ainst that of eij;ht 
iundred false priests of Baal, so should the testi- 
nony ( i oiu' true man become ti*ium|)hant over 
I host (i! Cesarean prelates. Still to the re- 
ornu r il ap|)eared as prudent, and just, that ])ro- 
Action should be sought in all cases of clerical 
[’•■1 Nccution, from the bearer of the civil sword. 

I Kun the cejuity of the state, it was accordingly 
ited, ‘‘ that no priest, nor religious man in 

* ‘»ur land, sliould be imprisoned without an open 
trial, and true cause fully shewn to our king, 

* or to his proper council — and that Christian men 
uive more credence to Christ’s gospel, and his 
hie, than to any bulls of the sinful bishops ol‘ 

Ot l^rcLites. i'lns eiinV'ti'i iiiul T* .vte‘ieu«.* s !)< wiflj 

‘“ciiib ,! f,,, (»r ill*' Scblvn l!()l»*->. 

■ • ^ ‘ (I. i.j,, j:n.2:i:>. 
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“ this world.” It is in the following langviaj^a 

i- that he contends for that liberty of prophesying, 

whicli has done so much for the institutions dl 
tins country, and tlic character of its peojilo, 
“ Worldly prelates command that no man should 
“ ])rcach the gospel, but according to their will 
“ and limitation, and forbid men to hear tlic 
“ gospel on pain of the great curse. But Satan, 
“ in his own person, durst never do so much 
“ despite to tdirist and to his gospel, for he al- 
“ leged holy writ in tempting Christ, and thcrelj\ 
“ would have pursued his intent. And since it is 
“ the counsel and commandment of Christ tn 
“ priests generally, that they preach the gos])el. 
“ and as this they must not do without leave: ni 
“ prelates, who it may be arc fiends of hell it 
“ follows that [uicsts may not do the commands 
“ of Christ, without the leave of fiends. Ah! 
“ Lord .Icsus, are these sinful fools, and in 
“ some cases fiends of hell, more witty anil 
“ mighty than thou, that true men may not d" 
“thy will, without authority from them? Ah! 
“ Lord Cod Almighty, all wise, and all full oi 


MS. Of jvooil l*roucUin }5 Vriesls. 
^'el lie rein ivk.s, “ [ would ccrlaiiily 
“ that loriLs should wisely imprison 
“ tlio.se «lio are cursed of CHod for 
“ break if! his coniiiiniulinents, unless 
“ they would leave their false and 
“ needless sweiiritig^, and the frauds 
“ which tliey use each to the other.” 
;MS. JSeuleiicc of the Curse Ex- 
pounded, e. 23. The twelfih chapter 
of his work, on Prelates, censures the 
conduct of bishops who tine, curse, 
and imprison men on account of reli- 
gion, while they pardon the most noto- 
rious I'lVenders on condition of their 
“ paving a rent to Antichrist.” Coer- 


cion, it is oh.scrvt d, belongs to “Ici 
“ ollice, as Peter and Paul teaclictl! 
and it is contended that the pur:'''' 
inents alVecJing the body nr the > 
should proceeil from that author'' 
alone. In the liftcenlh «'li;iptcr o! i' 
same work ho comiilains that the [ 
cess of examination to which tlic lb 
dccnier “ C»>d and man,'' ami P‘ 

“ from the third heavens,” .suhmiL ' 
their doctrine, is abandoned liy tb ' 
professed disciples, who deem it "'il' 
cient to plead the infallibilitv of tin*' 
cliurch, and who persecute smli 
dissent from that dogma, and qu* ' 
the opinions it I'ited tf) i.'stabli.slo 
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>• charitv, how lonf*' wilt thou suH'er those Anti- <'iiai*. 

christs to despise thee, and thy holy gospel, and - 

“ to prevent the health of the so\ds of ehristiau 
•• nu n ? Lord of endless righteousness, this thou 
“ sutl'erest, because of sin geiu'rally reigning 
among the ])eople ; but of thine endless mercy 
and goodness, help thy ])oor wretched j)riests 
and servants, that they possess the love and 
reverence oi' thy gos|»el, and bi' not hinderi'd to 
do thy worship and will by the false fi'ignings of 
'• Antii'hrist. Almighty f.ord (uxl, most nunciful, 

“ and in wisdom boundless, since thou sutferedst 
Peler and all apostles to have so great fear and 
“ cowardice at the time of thy passion, that they 
‘ lli'w all away I’or dread of tleath, anti for a poor 
“ woman's voice ; and sintm afterwards, by the 
comfort of the Holy (ihost, thou madcst them 
'■ so strong that they wert: afraid of no man, nor 
■■ of |!aiu, nor death ; help now, by gifts of the 
sam( Spirit, thy poor servants, who all their life 
• have been cowards, and make them strong, and 
bold in thy cause, to mtiintain ti;c gospel against 
Antichrist, and the tyrants of this world.”” 

With much energy, and with these devout 
^t'^uirations, did the reformer contend for the un- 
lettered ministration of the gospel. .\or is there 
loom to charge him with claiming a freedom in 
ilns i)articul:ir, which he would not have conceded 
1' ()thers. His invectives, indeed, are often vio- 
: but when recommending his most severe 
c hastisement of the men who had done most to 
CiCstroy the purity of the Christian faith, the clause 

<)t Piclutes, c. \li. p. 77. 

'**■ ‘1 are expre.s'ed in 

'* T '! !>»li* r ch ipiers f)f thi.s work. 


^;!»peci;illy in \ v. \\i. x\i. wvi. vwii, 
.See al.sn lloiDilies, Hil> 
i-p. 121), nr. 
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<■ “ sparing their persons,” is of very frequent oc- 

— currcnce.''’ On this point, as on many others, 

his o[)inions belong* not to the age in which lu- 
lived. To attempt the conversion of a spiritual 
offender, by the .same measures which heathens 
employ to correct their thieves, is condemned by 
him as equally opposed to sound reason, and to 
the letter and s[)irit of the gospel, lienee, the 
(extent of the reformation which he ])ropo.sed, in 
this rcs])cct, was “ that none of the clergy be hiii- 
tiered from keeping truly and freely the gospel 
of Christ, in devout living, and true teachin on 
account of any feigned privilege or tradition; 
and also that the revenues of that order should In, 
limited to the means of a decent maintenance, and 
to .such ix rsons among them, as were free fnan 
the vices by which the sanctity of their profession 
had been so commonly degraded. 

To e.xtcnd this protection to devout men, and 
to etl'ect this momentous revolution with respi’ct 
to the property of the hic'rarchy, and the clni- 
racter of its ministers, is declared to be the j)ro- 
vince, of the magistrate. To neglect this great work, 
under existing circum.stanccs, must be at llu 
peril of his soul. “ Think ye, lords, and mighty 
“ men, who siqiport jnicsts, how fearful it is t" 
“ maintain worldly priests in their lusts, wlm 
“ neither know good nor will learn it, nor will live 
‘‘ as holy men in this order. For ye may lightly 
“ amend them, by only telling tliem that ye will 
not support them but as they do their duly, 
“ live well, and preach the gospel. Then, indeed. 
“ they would certainly do this. And think yi'. 

|j(» IO:i, III, PailiaiMentum, aiid I I.scvvIk I e. 

Ad Ui wriij ot MS. Ot'gorid I’reaoliing Pii.''- 


Uoiii. IJili. \U r 
( llqccliolis to riftt-v, 
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“ uivut men, were not this a thoiisaml-fold bettor, ^ 
•‘than to conquer all the world? Hereby (here, 
should be no more cost to yon, nor travail, but 
honour to (iod, and endless good to yourseha's, 
to ))riests, and to all Christendom, (iod ibr his 
endless mercy, and charity, bring* (his holy end, 

•• Amen/*''’ fn another tract he writes, Kings 
•• and lords should know, that they arc' miuistc’rs 
*• and vicars of (iod, to avc'uge sin, and j)unisli 
“ inisdoers, aiid to praise tlu^ good, as Petcn* and 
** Paul say. Also Paul saith, that not only men 
“ who do sin are worthy of death, but tlu'y who 
‘ eonsc'iit to it. Since' lords, (hen, may amend 
•' the great sins of pride, covetousiu'ss, c:\tortion, 
and simony among clerks, they are condmuned 
'• with the sinners themselves unless tliev do it — 

“ (*ius(‘d of (iod for l)reaking o(‘ his laws, and 
'• i)eeause they love not Jesus Christ. And bc'- 
■ eaii'-e adversities and wars come on account of 
“ Nil’: - reigning, and not anumdc'd^ loi’ds slioiild 
'* Iniva I eitlua* respite', nor peace, until lluis(i sins 
‘ JU’c‘ done away. Por no man thus withstaudiiig 
the law of (iod shall have peace so long as 
lo'icls have their lordships of (iod, to destroy 
‘ sin, and to maintain righteousness and. holiness 
ot life. If tlu'n, they pay not to (iod this rent, 
’^vell should they know, that (iod nmst punish 
them as he teacheth in his word. And if lords 
^ well this otfice, they come securely to the 
bliss of heaven."'' 

'' S. |\n llic Order i)f IVii'.'illjdOtl. widependence in llie clrr;:y, li t> In i ii 
I'or llnf r Skill.s I,firds >1 p uid always siinifimlly nndrr.stood. Bnl 
' ■' l’rir-s|,s, C\e. That W Wclill'e the real r\trnt. of tli<’ 

d.ni> ail V ncaf «.• of llic .glifs dldi;(;liiin'' w illi lo (hr tJmreli, 

' ’ ' ' ' " I', t> djipo.st d lo ;:ii M '-iilar .iimI esp‘;i i;dl\ with n ;;ard tu l!i«' 
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* viti* ' tliG intention of the re- 

former, that the rights of patronage should lx‘ 
*’m'I,r ii^vaded hy the state, any more than by the court 
iroimso. qC ]|o,y,p . thougil fioiii tlic thirtieth year of his 
age, he ceased not to complain of the worldlv 
])urposcs to whicli j)atrons had too commonlv 
apjdicd their influence. In one of his later 
treatises lie observes, that an idiot is often called 
to be “ a vicar, or [larish jiriest, who cannot do, 
“ and wlio may not learn to do, the ollice of ;i 
“ good curate. Yet the poor parish provided) 
“ for him, and no tongue in this world may ti ll 
“ what sin and wi’ong cometh hereby.” The 
rulers of the nation, and the patrons of livings, 
ai'c aecoidingly e.vhoiled, if they would perfor)ii 
their duty as guardians of the best interests o! 
the kingdom, to separate all chui’chmen Iroiii 
worldly ollices, and fi’om the suai’cs of wealth. 
“ By this means the ))oor commons would be 
“ disehaiged of many heavy rents, and wicked 
“ customs, brought in by covetous clerks, and of 
“ many tallages and extoitions, by which they 
“ aie now yearly pillaged. And thus by restoring 
“ loi'dships to secular men, as is due by holy 
“ writ; and by reducing the clergy to rneeknes.s 
*• and wilful [lovertyg and ghostly travail, as lived 
“ Christ and his apostles, sin .should be destioyed 


li.itroiing)' or ihe coivectii)n of rdi- 
gl))us ( pinion, nrc point.s on wliich tlie 
M'OliiiK'nl.s of Ibc veforiiier rcninined 
1o Wo known. It is fviiiont, that if lii.s 
x'lu ino (Vul not leave all such opinion.s 
to liml their level hv the foroe of pure 
reason and persniision, it did more in 
this \v;iy, lhan the praetiee of any of 
the parlie.s a.scendant in this countiv 
Wefoi e the latter half of the sn enteenlh 


eenturv. Kveri the nicndieant.s, wIm'm 
eharacter and doctrine, aecording b' 
his own account, could hardly ha>'- 
heeomc worse, were not to suirci in 
“ their persons.” His conlidence ii* 
the force of truth, evidently rendered 
him suspicious as to tlie utility ot 
oilier force in religious matters. 

!•» the .-second cdilicui. 
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•• ill each degree of holy church, and holineiss of^ 
“ life brought in, and secular laws strengthened, - 
and the poor commons aided, and good govern- 
“ ment, both spiritual and temporal, come again.” 
To guard the mind of the laity against those spi- 
ritual terrors, which would certainly be em|)loyed 
to |)rcvent these changes, he observes, that the 
luon informed among them knew, “ that though 
all the clergy on earth should curse them, yet, 

" tbrasinuch a. they labour with a clean con- 
'■ science, to bring the clergy to that holy life 
" which is cxample.d and commanded liy tJhrist ; 

and to restore secular lordsliips to secular men, 

• as they should by the law of (iod ; that for this 
“ riuliteous doing, God and all angels and stiints 
■■ will bless them. And then the curse of man 
•• ( an harm nothing, no, nor interdict, nor any 
censure which Satan may feign. Almighty 
“ (iod, stir our clerks, our lords, and our com- 
“ nioiis. to maintain the rightful ordinance of 
.!( siis ( 'hnst, and to fear the curse of God, and 
‘‘ not the curse of Antichrist ; and to desire 
speedily the honour of God, and the bliss of 
heaven, move than their own honour and 
worldly joy. Amen!"’" 


' MS. For thifcSkills Lords shotiltl 
I 'tiaiii I*i icsts, (S:e. The jriiilt of .siti* 
• ''d Ija .i.son j,s sitid to he inctirred by 
f • i'" and ladies who liold riirate.s in 
'■'"I Idly /iHiee.s froiti the* .souhs of 
"hieh they have the rare. For CJod 
-‘'fill them lordship and presenta- 
tii’ii f.t churches, to maintain his 
and to Itelp true priests in the 
of the j'o.spel. And if 
> ''tlihold curates, who arc 
Li ,l ^ treasure, iu their w»>rldly .-cr> 

' ‘ ' I "r ill thei,- cliupcls, or present 


" their watching over chrisliaii .souls, 
“ which (’hrisl hmit;lit with his <»wn 
prc-nious hIoo<L they arefoitl traitors 
“ to Jesu.s ( lirl.st, atid to tlie people 
“ wlioni they thus dcslioy." MS. Of 
Prelates, chap, iv. 'I’he doctrine of 
VVyeliflV* with re.spect to patronage 
itiay have been inferred from liis work 
intitled “Why poor Priests havemt 
“ Benefjces,” and from a few other 
passage.s; but if any eH’oit has heen 
made to a.seertaiu his general language 
on this point, the result has never been 


H A P. 
VIU. 
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On tlu! rus- 
loin tif tilin g 
and I Ik; of. 

I< i l ol rt rlr. 
.siaslii-al cti 
ilowiiinits. 
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It should be noticed also, as a circumstauc. 
which has exposed the name of the reformer tn 
some reproach, that he ventured to speak even 
of tithes, as a mode of contribution for which no 
divine authority could now be pleaded. That 
sanction, it was acknowledged, had been eoii- 
ncctcd with this custom under the Mosaic e(;o- 
nomy; but it was assumed, tliat both the ritual 
and the l)olity of that dispensation had passed 
away, leaving “its morar’ only, as binding mi 
the church in these better times. So often (ou 
had his s])irit been grieved on witnessing the forre 
em]>loyed tiuough a parisli or a province, to 
enrich a profligate clergy, that while inculcatiuu 
most emphatically the duty of the instructed In 
provide lor their spiritual teachers, he was ever 
ready to avow it as his doctrine, that where tlu 
priest failed notoriously in his office, the obli- 
gation to any kind of contribution on the part el 
the jieojilc was dissolved. In such cases, du 
clergy might resort to spiritual censures, or en- 
force their demands by the aids of the civil jiowci ; 
but in so doing, they were said to follow the 
customs of the world, more than the example et 
Christ, or the maxims of the gospel. The third 
chapter of his treatise on “ Cderks-Possessioners, 
is commenced by describing the persons so named, 
as “ traitors to Cod, to lords, and to the com- 
mon people.” To the first, by deserting his la" 
in favour of human devices ; to the second, by 

jmhlii'ly -stuti’d. This was iinportant notions on the mutter of clerical rt' ' 
to be done, not only because* the' re- nue, wliieb,if they did not go to 
I'onuer abandoned main of bi.s earlier stroy the systi in of patronage. " ' 
opinrons at the clo.se of life, but necessarily to cllcct .i serious niiiiliii ' 
because he certainly* ailopted some tiunofit. Note (o the second edit" 
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)>la( ing' them under an anathema except they i 
Jurego their duty, and become the patrons ol' - 
I oiruption ; and to the third, by deceiving them 
in many ways, but especially by “ teaching them 
•• openly that they shall have tiod's blessing, and 
“ the. bliss ol’ heaven, if they pay truly their 
•• titlies and oH’ciings."^' To destroy this artifice, 
which lie knew to be too successl'ully im]K)sed 
oil the people, the reformer thus writes : “ 'J’rue, 

•• men say, ti at prelates are more bound to 
• prc'ach truly the gospel, than tln ir subjects arc 
'• to pay them dymes ; for Clod ehargeth that 
“ iiioii', and it is more profitable to both parties. 

'■ lb elates, therefore, are more accursed who 
'• ca asi,' from this })rcaching, than are their sub- 
'• jects who cease to jiay tithes even while their 
'■ (irilates do their office well.”^‘ Instead of 
( xloiling such tribute from the poor among the 
pi opie, their influeuce should be employed in 
pioiiiotiiig their edification, and in disposing the 
• ipuh'iii -i'ld the powerful to befriend them. Such, 
a i> > la ted, was the manner of St. Paul. And 
I hose who “ find priests” are farther exhorted 

to do their alms I’or the love of God, and for 

the help of their souls, and for the help of Chris- 
tian men. ' They are also admonished, that in 
pi()\i(ling for men averse to these spiritual ser- 
vii ( s, they must become partakers of their siiis.””^ 
'Ol need they fear the consequences ofwithhold- 
"•e their sanction from the character of such 
icaclurs, since the poutiff had himself eom- 
laanded the peo[)le to separate from a jniest 

■ (•.('. C. , 

■ Ot l>rO.,tt.. 


11 \I*. 
VIII. 


MS. flow .Men sluntld find IMc.sl.s. 
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^vn/' who should refuse to put away a wedded wife ; 

and it surely was not to be disputed, that there 

were sins quite as much at variance with the 
sanctity of the priestly calling, as the contract 
of marriage.’" Hence it is required, “ that the 
“ clergy of our land be restrained from pride, and 
“ glorious array, and worldly occupation. And 
“ particularly, that our prelates and curates be 
“ charged by the king and lords to teach their 
“ people well, both by the example of a good 
“ life, and by a fr(^e and true preaching of the 
“ gospel, and that they do this as busily and 
“ readily as they seek their tithes."” It is pre- 
sumed, that in such cases no ditticulty would be 
felt in securiirg that portion of tribute. The times 
were evil, but we must su[)posc that observation 
and experience had led the reformer to this con- 
clusion.** Where the moral claim failed through 
vice or negligence on the jrart of the priest, an 
appeal to the sword of the magistrate, “ and strong 
“ curses against men’s good will, " is said to have 
no other tendency than to irritate the laity, and to 
frustrate every design of the pastoral relation. 
Such nreasures were viewed as effacing the ini- 


JMS. Ilow Prayers of j;ood Men 
helpcth nuicli, cvc. cVc. 

MS. Of good Preaching Priests. 

Ills doctrine with respect to ec - 
clesia.stical endowjneiit.s and tithes, is 
introduced in his srrmons cjiiite as 
frenuently as i'* hi.s other works. See 
lOlJ, 131. “ And therefore say 

“ inany prelate"*, that no man who 
*' tiatli a cure, sliould live hut on Cod’s 
pan. ar on dvnu and otVerings ; 
“ and so by pure title of alnis should 
they have the goods which they 
hvue. For thus lived (’hrist the 


“ highest pope. And who art thou 
“that wilt 'not live lluis ? Wouldst 
“ thon be greater than (.'hrist who is 
“ Lord of all the world?’’ Such olVer- 
ings, however, on the part of the 
people, are said to he as binding as 
any other form of debt. It is at the 
same time demanded, “ For what 
reason sliould he have dymc.s anil 
“ oft’erings of tlie people who livelh in 
“ lust and idleness and profiteth not 
“ to his people? Certaiidy sucli la'v 
“ must be of the fiend.” Ibid, lob* 
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portunt difference which had been [ilaced between ( n \ i>. 
the authority of the magistrate and that pertain- — 
ing to the Christian shepherd. According to 
“reason and scripture” the former might thus 
enforce his decisions ; “ but by the gospel, and 
“ tlie life of Christ, and of his apostles, priests 
“ have no such power to constrain men to [lay 
“ tlieir dymes. Especially, while they do not 
“ their spiritual office, but harm men by false 
“ teaching and evil example. But even though 
“ they did their office well, and men would 
“ not pay them tithes, still they should not curse 
“ men, but rather suffer meekly as did .lesus 
“ tnirist.”'^" 

'riic following passage presents a fair s[)ccimen 
oi' his frequent reasoning on this subject. “ Men 
“ wonder greatly why curates are so unfeeling 
“ to the ptcoplc in taking tithes, since Christ 
“ and his apostles took none, as men now take 
“ them, neither paid them, nor spake of them 
” either in the gospel or in the epistles - the per- 
“ feet law of freedom and of grace. But Christ 
“ lived on the alms of Mary Magdalene, and of 
“ other holy women, as the gospel telleth. yVikI 
“ apostles lived sometimes by the labour oi‘ their 
“ hands, and sometimes accepted a piior livc- 
“ lihood and clothing, given by the jteoplc in free 

^IS. ]Inw religious ^leu should “ should ho gioatv'St, (.'hrist <>( his 
keej) eei tain Articles. In a MS. of the ‘'great wisdom dcelarcd his d(Mjl)t, 

Ihulleian entitled Vita Sacerdotum, “ and said there arc two lordships, 

‘ the foul indowing of the church” i.s “temporal, and .spirilual. The lii.st 
'hs..,-itn.d jij. Iijiving “ always liarmed ‘ falls to the kings and lord.s of llii.s 
‘ eieik.s and lords and commons.” It “ world, and in no way to prie sts, wlio 

contended that the taught should “ are on Christ’.s side.” Tliis i.s also 
iiiiniAter I’recly to every real need of the .suh.stanco ol the seventeenth 
' ir in.sfi nclors, l)iil it is ohservrd chapter in the fourth hook of his 
dill “ when the apo.stli'S stiove wilieh Trialogii.s. 
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“ will and dcv'otiou, without asking or con- 
“ straining. And to this end Christ said to hi.s 
“ disciples, that they should eat and drink such 
“ things as were set before them, and take nei- 
“ thcr gold nor silver for their jireaching, or their 
“ giving of sacraments. And Paul giving a ge- 
“ ncral rule for priests, saith thus ; ‘ We having 
“ food and clothing, with these things be we 
“ content in Christ Jesus.’ Paul also proved 
“ that priests who preach the gosjiel truly, should 
“ live by the gospel, and of tithes he said no 
“ more. True, it is, that tithes were due to 
“ ])riests and deacons in the old law ; and so 
“ bodily circumcision was then needful to all 
“ men, but it is not so now, under the law of 
“ grace. C'hrist, however, was circumcised, and 
“ yet we read not where ho took tithes as we 
“ do; nor do we read in all the gospels, that 
“ he paid them to the high - priest, or bade 
“ any other man to do so. Lord, why should 
“ our worldly clergy claim tithes and oH'erings 
“ and customs from chrLstiaii people more than 
“ did Christ and his apostles, and even more than 
“ men were burdened with under the law 
“ Then, all priests, and deacons, and officers of 
“ the temjile were maintained by tithes and 
“ ofierings alone, having no other lordship. Pul 
“ now • some worldly |)riest, who is more un- 
“ able than others, by virtue of a bull of Anti- 
“ Christ, dvall have all the tithes and offerings 
“ to himself.’’™ 

The readiness with which churchmen appealed 
to tile ■' )ld Testament, to jirovc the divine origin 

.M.S. SentoMeo oft!).- Coim- Ivv-oued. d , e. \Ciii. 
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dl' tithes, was IVeqiicntly lluis retorted upon them eii vp. 
by our reformer. If the authority of the levitical 
law miifht be justly pleaded, as vestiuj*- them 
with their claim to a tenth of whatever the soil 
produced ; consisteney required, that the estates 
and tlic worldly oltices of the clergy should be 
wholly relinquished, since these were things that 
could not be associated with the ])riestly cha- 
racter as sustained by the descendants of Levi. 

Ill the same spirit, it is remarked, that “they 
" take not tithes and otferings by the form of 
"the Old Testament; that is, ])arting' them in 
" common to all the priests and ministers of the 
“ church. iNor according to the form of the gos- 
“ pel ; that is, taking a simple livelihood, given 
" Nvilhout compulsion, by the free devotion of the 
" ]H'op]e ; but they take them according to a new 
" law of sinful men, one priest challenging to 
himself all the tithes of a great country.” ' 

The diversity of customs, also, which prevailed 
ill connexion woth this mode of providing liir the 
ministers of religion, was supposed to imply the 
\\ant of some definite or authoritative law. If 
tithes were due, he observes, “ by God’s com- 
“ inaudment, then every where in Christendom, 

" there should be one mode of tithing.’ "^ Thus 


’ How Iho Oflice of Cuiiite.s 

''tduim il of (lod. 

Sentence of llie Curse Cx- 
r'i'iiuKd, wiii. Tile reader will 
per, 'l ive tVoiii the fnllowirim extract, 
'■ tile eliani^e which the reformer 
' "‘‘b inj'lated in the ccclcsia.slical 
■' 'Ic, thoii^li aflirtned to he neces.sary, 
one which he W’onid have to result 
h 0 tile gravest attention (o the tnaiiy 
; xliO!'-, .yhicl, il inxidvcd. “ Would 


“ <«od,'’ he exclaims. “ that al! wi.se 
and tine men would enquire, whether 
‘ il were not Itclter for to lind priests 
‘ hy the free alin.s of tlie people, and 
‘ in a rea.sunahle livelihood, that they 
‘ ?’..ay teach the ^o.spel in word and 
‘ deed, as did Cliri.st and his upo.stle.s, 
‘ than tliu.s to pay tithes a.s men are 
‘ now eon.sf r.'ined hy a new ordinance 
‘ of piie.sl.s, to a woililly juic.-ilhood, 
‘ j;gnorant and neg^ligrt-nt.” lie pre- 
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CHAP, the estates of the clertrVj the reformer would 

VIII 

1 have, restored to the hands of the laity, as the 

means of promoting the general interests of the 
community, and especially of providing for the 
poor. The contributions by the people to tlie 
clergy, he would have limited to voluntary offer- 
ings, so restricting that order in the use even ol 
such offerings, that whatever might remain after 
their real wants sliould be supplied, might minis- 
ter to the relief of the necessitous in their re- 
sj)ective flocks.'" 


spntly Jidils, (hat “ if IIm.k fir.st ordi- 
“ iiarit'C of Cliri.st and his aposlIc.H 
“ come aj^aiii to CMiiistendoin, then 
“ shall (’hrist’s people be free to with- 
“ hold their tithes and olleriiij^s from 
“ wayward priests, and no iiuire tnaiii- 
tain thtMii in sin.” To be thns free, 
and yet to provide ” a reasonable live- 
“ lihood for ^ood prie.sts, were much 
“ belter and easier, b«ith for priest.s 
“ and commoners, for this world and 
“ tlie next.” Ibid. 

■’* Mr. Lewis is evide'iilly iiiueli 
perplexed with this part of Wyclille’s 
doctrine, and has so treated it that it 
is dillicult to le'arti from liis pages, 
what the reformer really taught con- 
cerning eliiireh levcmie, or what his 
biographer conside i cd him as teaching. 
WycliH'c’s enemies eharge him with as- 
sm ling, that “ it is not lawful for priests 
“ to have any propoi hj,'' and that lilhe.s 
iiioreover are ” mere ahusy and ought 
“ to be p.aid to none but those who 
*' teach and do tlieir oHice.” jMr. Lewi.s 
ap[)lies himself to account for these 
calumnies, and to refute them. But 
understatiding ;iie word property, as 1 
pre.-»iiine wc ouglit to do, as meaning 
estates possessed by the clergy as 
.stieb ; and by the word «//«.%, voluntary 
cont. as op|,os<d to an ex- 

torted revenue, tlieso acei:.-;ations arc 
ceitninly true, and aie rather con- 


lirnoMl than (jonfiited by the passiigi s 
which his biographer has addmct! 
from his writings, Mr. Lewis has 
quoted (h)weirs Interpreter, a work 
founded on the worst principles of llic 
civil law, as showing that all the pio- 
jrerty of the realm belongs to the king, 
and from this legal tlction he has de- 
sceiided lo infer that Wyclille might 
have .said in truth, that the clergy 
ought not to have any properly ! In 
fact, Mr. Lewis’s whole manner ol 
treating thi.s subject is unworthy oi’lii- 
general candour, and if it docs nul 
amount to a concealment of the trull), 
it is certainly very like tliat of a man 
who is c«)Me-eiiu?(l to soften it. lb‘ 
certainly does not state the true dor- 
trine of the reformer. Whether ihi'' 
resulted from his not knowing it, ei 
from his .suppressing it, or in soui' 
ilegree from both these causes, I pir- 
sume not to judge. lie crmelui!'" 
with ailirmihg, that WyelitVe iiton 
taught that tithes might be detained 
“ by the pari.sliioners, and besto"''! 
“ where they will at their pleasure, 
adding that this liberty was restrirtcii 
“ lo cases limited by law.” But it 1’.' 
bestowing tithes according to thmi 
phaaure, he meant bestowing tk '-’ 
according lo tlicir conscience, "lorn 
no doubt is the thing intended, ik' 
statement is untrue. And if by ca'’ ' 
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Aiu! novel as these opinions may ai)[)car onenvp. 
ihc first \ ic\v of them, it was not in the sirietest M!.'.'.. 

( Diisisfency that they were clcnonnecd either as i',',".,,' u!" ' 

erionrons or heretical by the partisans ot‘ Rome, 

i'or what were the maxims which had conl'erred n,V::'iu,r'' 
>o much honour on the monastic and mendicant 
Iraternities ? Were they not those which rc- 
t^arded seclusion from worldly occupation, and 
s('paration from luxurious opnicnce, as a spe- 
cies of’ discipline, eminently ravourahle to the 
increase of devotion ? I’he law of celibacy hatl 
coiitrilnited much to augment the intiuence of the 
cicic ancient clergy, by exhibiting them as an 
Older of men more self-denying, and more de- 
wiled than the laity; and it is well known, that 
iac religious had long rendered thenisches the 
o'iject of a much deeper veneration, by connecting 
'.viih that article of restraint, their vows of pecu- 
liar poverty, and of separation from the vain and 
d’.sti acting employments which relate to this 
world. The principle involved in all this, did not 
escape tiu' reformer’s observation; and in his 
case, it was not enough to aj)plaud the sanctity 
of such rules, merely as e.vemplilied in others, 
lie ventured to call on the mcndjirs of that 
order with which he stood iinmediatidy con- 
aceted, even on the most dignified among them, 
lo show their sincerity, by conforming them- 
"^clvcs at once to the requirements of a scheme 
which they professed so gr<‘atly to admire. By 

• !ui((..l By law lie iiieaiit sucli cases vm'IR respect to such mailers, hut that 
' • are iiiiiitefl By the law of ti»c the autliorit_>’ ofllmt law was supreme. 

' ’ li. or hv tile law of the land, (his IJe mav not luive jndt^ed wisely in thi.s, 

‘ 'jii is (<j'iallv ineonect. 'I’h** !m( such wa.s hi.s doctrine. — Note to the 

'''K r oiiJv taught t!mt lln re was secimd edition. 

' '>.illi(»vit \ in “ tlu; law of ('livisl” 

VOI . 11 . S' 
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c n A 1*. associatin'? somethini? of the severity of the 

cloister with their own vocation, the uses of the 

rcli'^ious in the ecclesiastical state would be su- 
])crseded, and all the reputation which had been 
obtained by such men, might be thus thrown 
into the scale ol' the parochial priesthood. Such 
is th(‘ hold theory to which the reformer chal- 
lenged the attention of all churchmen, and oCthe 
rulers of Christendom. Its language was simply 
this. It is afiirmed, that to reduce the clergy id 
that state with respect to ])ro))erty, which in the 
age of the apostles was never felt as a disgrace; 
and that to exclude them from all secular olHces, 
though sanctioned by the same exam])le ; would 
be to annihilate their intluence, and so to bring 
upon the world the last of evils. J3ut let it be 
remembered by the ])ersons who reason thus, 
that they have long agreed to render their most 
profound homage to the men who arc distin- 
guished by their professed adherence to these 
[)rimitivc models of devotedness. Nothing is now 
retpiired, save that the maxims which these same 
j)ersons have so variously declared to have most 
of heaven in them, and which they know to h'c 
fa\()ural)le to the greatest influence on earth, be 
allowed to form their own character, and to regu- 
late tlu'ir own conduct. Let them connect u 
poverty less c(iuivocal than that of the mendi- 
cant, and a spirituality less suspicious than that 
of the monk, with a zealous discharge of their 
proper duties, and the only result to be anti- 
cipated, IS the exclusion of those intruders from 
tin' es ablishcd system, and the return of their 
own order to that kind of ascendancy, whieli 
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was the beauty of the primitive church, and was ciiai'. 
llieii I'ouiid to be fraught with every blessing to ^ 
llie shepherd and the dock. 

Tlic wisdom or the folly of this doctrine, and n 
nftlie reasoning cm])loyed to sustain it, is left to pi 1,"“ 
ihe judgment of the reader; but integrity re-"' 
quires that both should be here distinctly stated. 

It is certain that the changes thus urged, were by 
no means the consequence ol' a defective revc- 
lanicc lor the clerical otiice. Jn the language of 
W yelitfe, “ (iood priests, who live well, in purity 
" of thought, and speech, and deed, and in good 
example to the people, who teach the law of 
(lod up to their knowledge, and labour fast, 

•' night and day, to learn it better, and teach it 
‘■openly and constantly, tliose arc very prophets 
“ol’dod, and holy angels of God, and the spi- 
“ ritual lights of the world! Thus saith Gotl, 
by his propliets, and Jesus Christ in his gos- 
pel, and saints declare it well, i)y authority 
and reason. Think then, ye priests, on this 
noble office, and honour it, and do it chcer- 
Inlly, according to your knowledge, and your 
“ ])ower!”“' 

but in the place of such men, he saw a mul-mvii"i?- 
iitnde who, while jirofcssing to be the minisUuvs "iMmi'.Viim 
"I tlic Saviour's spiritual kingdom, possessed half hist,',,,.' 
bie property of the realm ; and who, in pro|ior- 
9on to their wealth, were found to operate as the 
ehiel barrier in the way of every attempt to re- 
More religion to its purity. These persons are 
'h sfailicd as “ more busy about worldly goods, 
than about virtues, and the good kee|)ing of the 

MS. For the Order of Pi icslhood. 
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“ souls of men. For he who can best get tin.' 
“ riches of the world together, and hold a great 
“ household and worldly array, is deemed a wor- 
“ thy man of holy cdmreh, though o( the gospel 
he slnill not know the least |)oint. Such a man 
“ shall be full in favour and otliee with the bishop. 
“ Ibit that eiiiate wdio givetli himself to study 
“ holy writ, and to leaeh his parishioners to save 
“ their souls, and who liveth in meekness and 
“ penance, and busy travailing in spiritual things, 
“seeking nought of worldly worshi[) or riches; 
“ is holden a fool, and a disturber of holy church, 
“ and is despised and persecutml of high-priests 
“ and prelates, and their oflicers, and hated by 
“ other curates in the country. It is this, too, 
“ that inaketh many curates to be negligent in 
“ their ghostly charge, and to give themselves to 
“ the' occupation and the business of the world. 
“ But such curates think full little how dearly 
“ (dirist bought man’s soul with his own pre- 
“ cions blood and death, and how hard a reckoii- 
“ ing he shall make; for these souls at doomsday. 
“ (h'rtainly it seemelh that they are out of the 
“ faith of Christian men. For they make not 
themselves ready to come, and well to answer 
“ how tiu'y came into their benehces, and how 
“ they have lived and taught, and how they have 
“spent the goods of poor men. Had they a 
“ Christian man’s faith ready in their mind, they 
“ would begin a better life, and thei'ein con- 
“ tinue. 'I’hus, w’hilc the guilt of the laity, in 
favouring the corruptions of the hierarchy^ or in 
aiiouing them to exist, is described as exposing 

MS. How the Ofliee uT (’urates is ordained of (lod. 
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ihoin to tlic displeasure of Heaven, their offeuee 
is regarded as trivial, when compared with that of 
the clergy. That body of men, in sulnnitting to 
hecome thus estranged from the spiritualities of 
their oflice, and in contributing by their examph', 
to diffuse impiety, and all the elements of jioli- 
tical disorder, through the nation, are loudly 
admonished, that the alternative immediately be- 
fore them is reform or ruin. The remedy whicli 
\\ yelitfe projiosed, we have seen ; ami the lacts 
to which he adverts, will servi* to ex[)lain the se- 
verity that marks certain of its features. 

'I’hose vvho despise the will of the dead, are 
said to be “ cursetl solemnly of (fod and man. " 
but Jesus (Ihrist, in his testament, betpieathed 
to his di.sci|)lcs, and their successors, peace in 
themselves, and in this world tribulation, tmd 
“ [Krrsecutiou for his word. But worldly clerks 
“ have foully broken this good testament of 
“ Jesus (thrist. bor they seek the peaca- and 
“ the prosperity of this world ; peacte with the 
“ fiend and with the flesh, and will endure no 
“ labour in kec[)ing or teaching the truth ot (Jod ; 
“ hut rather persecute good men who would 
“ teach it, and so make war u|>on (Ihrist in his 
“ peopie to obtain the worldly things which 
“ (Juist forbid to their order. fn the lih; of 

“ fihrist in his gospel, which is his testament, in 
the life also and teaching of his apostles, our 
“ clerks may find nothing but poverty, meekness, 
“ ghostly toil, and contcm|)t from worldly men 
“ oil account of reproving their sin, their reward 
being in heaven, through their pure life, and 
' true teaching, and cheerful suffering of death. 
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“ Hence .Icsus Christ was so |)Oor in this life, 
“ that l)y worldly title he had no house to rest 
“ his head, as he himself saith in the gosjiel. 
“ And St. Peter was so poor' that he had neither 
“ silver nor 'j;()ld to <;ive a jioor crippled man, as 
“ is witnessed in the book of the a]iostles’ deeds. 
“ St. Paul, also, was so ])oor in this world’s 
“ <j;'oods, tha.t he laboured with his hands for a 
“ livelihood, and that of his fellows, and suffered 
“ much ])ersecution, and watchfulne.ss, and great 
“ thought for all the churches, as he himself 
“ saith in many places of holy writ. And St. 
“ J3ernard writeth to the pope, that in his worldly 
“ array, and jdenly of gold and silver, and lands, 
“ lie is a succe.ssor of Constantine the emperor, 
“ and not of Jesus CJhrist, and his disciples. 
“ Jesus also saith, on conlirming this testament, 
“ after rising from the dead, ‘ As my Pather hath 
“ sent me, so 1 send you,' tliat is, to labour, and 
“ persecution, and poverty, and hunger, and 
“ martyrdom ! 

It is sui+iciently evident, that the jirominencc 
thus given l)y our reformer to the self-denial im- 
])Osed on the jiastors of the jirimitivc church, arose 
from the disgust excited by the very opposite 
practices of the contemporary clergy. The fol- 
lowing extract, will somewhat farther explain the 
process of reflection, by wdiich WycliHc passed to 
his stern conclusions on the important questions 
under review. “ True teaching is the debt most 
“ due to holy church, and is most charged of 
“ God, and most jnofitable to Christian souls. 
“ As much, tlierefore, as God’s wmrd, and ihi' 

IMS. SeMileiicF ol lli j Curst; Kspoiuidod, c. \iv. 
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“ bliss of lieaveii in the souls of men, are better ‘ Hap. 

“ than earthly goods; so inucli are these worldly — 

“ prelates, who withdraw the great debt of holy 
teaehing, worse than thieves; more aecnrsedly 
" sacrilegious than ordinary jilunderers, who 
•• break into churches, and steal thence chalices, 

“ and vestments, or never so much gold.”'" The 
Christianity su])ported by such men, he oiten 
describes as a libel on the exalted Being whose 
name is given to it. Tor, he observes, if it be 
“ a great sin to witness falsely against a common 
“ man, it is more to do thus against a holy man, 
and most of all so to do with the name ol 
“ (dirist, the Head of all saints, and the Lord of 
" all lords! Also, if it be a great sin to lie, and 
■■ to defraud men of temporal goods, it is more 
to deprive them of spiritual good, as of virtues 
“and a moral life; but most of all to deprivm 
“ them of faith, aiul of the mirror ol’ ('hrist’s life, 

“ which is the ground of all well being here- 
“ after.” '" The existing clergy, therefore, as 
having grossly betrayed the most im])ortant of all 
trusts, are denounced as the most guilty portion 
of mankind. On the ground of this I’act, which 
IS [ircsuincd to be demonstrated on the authority 
of scri[)ture, and on that of the most illustrious 
examples, the magistrate is called u])on to sejia- 
rate the sacred order from those iiumntives to 
eovetoLisness and ambition which had mainly 
eoutributed to these appalling results.’’' 

•'''eiitetice of the Cur.Sf: Expounded, “open it needelli no iiiore .should 

“ be declared of tluun. But of leclicrv 
Ibid. r,. i\. “ men .sa_y that pn bite.s are full flic leuf, 

lu Ids work (.)ii IVelati'.s be re- “ and of the ino.st eiir.setl sju-cies of it. 

'“ tik.s “ lliat many of llicir sitis are so “ Sueli, indeed., a.s it is a sliaiiio to 
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CHAP. It iHiist l)(i rciuonibcrccl, tluit the doctrine ol 

N' I n . 

' ■ our reformer, vvhieli thus severed edl endowments 
from the ecclesiastical establishments, is not only 
opposed to the prac*tice of the church ol Komc*, 
and of the church of iMi^land, but to that ol 
almost every s(‘ct in ])rotestant (dii’istendom. It 
is true, in dc'seribing the custom of tithing as 
l)eing in these; lat(;r ages merely the institution of 
man, he would only utter the sentiment of multi- 
tudes, who have still regarded that l)rancli ol 
ecclesiastical polity, as in every view just, and as 
eminently useful. But in asserting that whatew r 
the ass(\ssment of the civil power might be, tin 
voluntary oHerings of the t)eoi)le should form tiie 
only revemK' of the Christian ])riesthood, he was 
undei’stood, and will perhaps be still understood, 
as e\])osing Christianity itself to the last degre(' 
ol* |)eril. It is certain, howevi'r, that no purpose; 
was fartlu'r from his mind. llarl there existed 
a man in that age capable of reasoning on sucii 
juatters with the calmness and iuteHigu'uce ol 
Dr. Ihdey, it is not diliicult to conceive what the 
re|)ly of our reformer would have been. It miglil 
ha\e bc(‘u urged uj)Ou him, that Christianity is a 
religion which in its evidences, and in much of its 
doctrine, has to do with languages no longer 
s[)oken, and with laws and customs which l)a\e 
long since passed into oblivion. That, accord- 
ingly, it should l3C the {)rovince, and the sole 
prov ince, ol’ an order of men, to ])rcserve its docu- 
ments, to vindicate its claims, and to enibree its 
truths. To this, it might have been added, that a 

“ kiiuw. imuis ludU' to (111. And so t'lirat.s, Imtli t ddrd iiicii and sm 

•' t v.iinjdi' id fl.i'iii, and “ uli,." MS. c. ix. 

“ tin* lake' e xaini'lc id tiu ii 
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IcLiiil provision for the support of siicli persons is 
sOietly necessary to their existence, as an order; 
since apart from sucli a ])rovision, the leisure 
n, (|msite to their vocation could not be secured, 
nor those circumstances of indc])endence whicli 
lire so necessary to a faithtul discharge of clerical 

Ill ri'ply to such statements, it would hare been 
reinarlved by Wyclitfe, that the necessity of (he 
onUr of men adverted to, and the necessity ol* 
such men for tlie pui*[)oses named, it had nevca- 
occurred to him to doubt. So far from this, his 
coinplaint had long lieen, that tlie clergy wen* not 
more ade([uately prepared for the performance of 
Mich duties, and more comphdely separatcul from 
‘.ill siudi employments, as might prevent their 
most (dhcient attention to them. 1\) the pro- 
ducing of such men, scliools, like that m which 
die youth and vigour of his days liarl passcul, 

Would be dcenied fidly compident su|)[)osiiig 

ilicin to possess their jiroper lil.au'lics, and to be 
^nitubly encouraged by the civil power. It 
Would have l)een at once conceded, that among 
die peu’sons aspiring to the otlice of churchmen, 
immy would reliiujuish their object, if assured 
dial their support must arise solely Irom the li'ce- 
wili olierings of the peojilc. J3ut this loss the 
reluriru r w'ould have desciabed as more apparent 
dian real. He would not have hesitated to alHrin, 
duit should this jiolicy be the means of reducing 
die clergy to one-third of their present number, 
die change must be fraught with benefits too 
-'eat to be ascertained, if that third should only 
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c II A J*. brin^^ with them the true siiirit of tlicir oftiev. 

L So long as the parish priest adhered to tlie law di 

cclihaey, it was but little he could really need, 
and that little, it was sup])osed, might in general 
be obtained, by every devout man, without the 
remotest saerifiee of independenee. On these 
principles the reformer had acted as rector oi 
Lutterworth ; they were also the law of his p(jor 
priests; and it was aecordingly from experiincui, 
that he was prepared to assert, that neither jiriest 
nor prelate needed to distrust them, if carclid in 
cherish the temper, and to maintain the deport- 
ment, becoming their profession. 

llis language, therefore, in brief was, “ let the 
“ parochial boundaries in the ecclesiastical stale 
“ remain : led the present system of patronage 
“ continue undisturbed : but let the men intro- 
“ duced to the care of souls, in such places, rc- 
“ member how it was with their predecessors in 
“ the years before Constantine, with the iMaster 
“ whose name they bear, and with the apostles, 
“ wlu)m they esteem it their honour to succeed. 
“ As thus appointed, let what they .solicit frora 
“ the magistrate be simply protection ; and to 
“ meet the evils arising from the withholding el 
“ settlerl jiastors from the established cures, and 
“ the many which must be inseparable from the 
“ ap|)ointment of impro])er men, let such prie.'^ts 
“ as may prefer the labours of the evangelist to 
“ the more regular duties of the parochial shc[)- 
“ herd, be allowed to act upon that [)reference. 
“ regulating their steps, in all things, by the 
“ necessities of the people, and the prospects oi 
“ usefulness. 
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Ills object, therefore, eviilently was, to preserve c ii \i». 
(lie inachinery of a religious cstabiishinent, l)ut to ^ 

])]( serve it subject to the action of so much e\- 
t', iual intlueuec as might serve to counteract its 
necessary tendencies to inertness and decay. 

Such is the general state of things in this country 
at the present hour. And the reformer’s theory, 
it will be seen, is scarcely more at variance with 
the maxims of the |)resent church of iMigland, 
than with those of the many who have deserted 
her pale. The jxisitions, however, reganled by 
either party as erroneous, if fairly examined, will 
he found to have arisen, in most instances, I'rom 
a loo favoura!)le judgment of Iiuman nature ; and 
it is ho|)ed thiit the same eliaritable feeling will 
Inn I its [)Iaec in the mind of tin* reader, when 
finning his estimate of the eharaeter oi' Wyelitfe, 
us conneeted with these much disputed (piestions. 

hile the reformer is found thus assailing the On ’'iui'niy . 
niori' aekitowledged sources of clerical opulence, 
it will be anticipated, that such modes of exaction 
as had been diseountenaneed by synods and 
eoiiucils, would call I'orth his loiuh'st ((msure. 
^iinuny, in the language of the age, consisted in 
tile extorting of money as the price ol' diseharging 
aay spiritual function, as well as in the purchase 
oi tile livings of the church. Against these evils, 
which were sometimes most 0])pressive, the clergy 
h'eipieiUly entered their protest in their solemn 
fi'semhlies, but they generally returned to their 
•espeetive cures, each to indulge in the vice 
"hick the whole had att'ected to renounce. If 
" any poor man,” the reformer writes, “ shall 
alter the truth of holy writ against the tyranny 
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“ of Antichrist and Ins officers, nought else follows 
“ but to curse him, to imprison him, to burn aiif! 
“ slay him, and that without hearing his dcfeiUT. 
“ It seemetli that John’s prophecy in the Ajxjc j. 
“ lypse is now fiilfillc<l, when no man shall f; 
“ hardy enough to buy or sell, without wcaiiii,; 
“ the mark of the beast. For now no man shall 
“ do aught in the church without these I'alse hulls 
“ of Antichrist, none looking for their reward i j 
“ the honouring of Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 
“ Spirit, in the souls of men,” " Men are lliciv- 
fore said to have become an article of merchaiulisi . 
in common with the brute. Hut it is requiroil, 
“ that the cursed heresy of simony in the cleigy 
“ br‘ destroyed, both in benefices, orders, sacr.i- 
“ ments, and pardons.” It is also stated, ilia! 
“ whoever doeth most simony, and maintaiucll: 
“ most sin, should be judged, known, and treated 
“ as most a heretic, as most the adversary oi 
“ Jesus Christ, and as yXntichrist.”" So gaiiil'ul. 
howt'ver, had the matter of indulgences becoiii 
to certain bishops, that should their life extend t' 
twenty years, it was ascertained, that the rcceiiit' 
of each from the sale of such articles alone, iumm 
amount to sixty thousand marks. “ And thii'^. 
he feelingly exclaims, “ these wicked prelatis 
“ sell the souls of Christian men to Satan t"i 
“ money, souls for which CJhrist shed his jneci' n' 
“ heart's blood upon the cross!” ** Hence, it i' 
demanded, “ that the ravening and e.xtortioiis 
“ jnclatcs, and ol' their otHcers, which they ‘i'" 
“ under the colour of jurisdiction and alms, an<'' 

JMS. JSeiitoiU'c of I'le Curse C\- .MS. Of g;o()tl PrCiicliing I’ik-'C' 

|)OUtided, 0. \vi. -MS. (Jn Crelates. 
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thrir inaiiUaiiiing of sin for l!io sake of au annual n a v. 
" jriit, be wisely and truly stopped, and that they - -1*1 

'• he well chastised for thus robbing of the king's 
" liegt' iiienl’** But while the native clergy are 
ihiis guilty, in this resj^ect, the simony of tlie 
“ court of Koine does most harm, for it is most 
“ common, and done most under the colour of 
‘‘ lioliness, and robbetli most our land both of 
“ luc'n and treasure. ’ In descri!)ing the cn- 
( |•(i:lchments ol'pa])al avarice, lie remaiks, “when 
a lord receives the gold lor presimting to a 
‘ l.'mKhce, the gold dwelleth still in the land, but 

■ when the ])ope hath t!u‘ first-lVuits, tlu'. gold 

■ goc'th out, and cometh never again. And as 
lor pardons, if they be aught worth, they must 

“ he Tre e ; and to take money for them, is to sell 
“ the goods of grace, and therefore simony.’' 

! lie guilty are then reminded of the leprosy 
which I'ell on Gehazi, and of the anathema pro- 
iioiiiiccd ])y 8t. Peter on Simon Magus; whili* 

’ hings and lords" are said to be “ chargcal ui’ 

■^h’d to destroy this sin, and others; and if 
they do it not, they are consenters and I’auters 
therccjfg’ ' ’ 

Ihit it will be remembered, that in instances o,. li.. s,m. 

1 'll iJt’i'il p'lv.i r 

the teia|)oral power ot tlio pope was tlio ..m.. i...... 

■ '■ilfor of debate, and where many an exaction 

Oj nr(jo(l 1*1 1 •K'ltinL; Crifsls. two from c.'icli person, 

Vs. On I’u intes. Crotn 3Ir. of \\ jclif, pp. lo7, loS. } theio was 
^ on,,;,, it of (lij.^ it would uo Itrnncli of the «-crIt*.siasli(;.d syslt'iii 

‘ iho refoniu r's <oiiiipI:iiiit^ frc'- trojii this c-.orru pi ioii, arid ll was 

‘ it loforrcd iiiaiidv, if n<d iiuprutaiit In know lliuf \V vrlille’s op- 
• 'C In fci tain iVes which were posi,i«)ii to tht* evil was as cxiciidcd as 
^*'d troiii tljo jniiinr cleiwy at or- thi* «-\i! itself, and that it wa.s hnt'ided 
' ' ami which af the do nol on l!i.‘ in st rational and di piiii- 

■ ' •' b* ii ivc ainuunU'd to more than ripics. — Sole !o tiro sf cmid edition. 
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’’ proceeding from the necessities or the avarice of 

- the papal court had occasioned serious comjiluint, 
the successor of St. I’eter was still revered as 
the spiritual head of Christendom. From liim, 
as from a I'ountain, all clerical power, it was 
thought, must proceed ; and to him either aloiia, 
or as connected with a general council, lay tin: 
last appeal on every question relating to the doc- 
trine or the discipline of the church. The vices 
ol’ this spiritual .sovereign, might be as pre-emi- 
nent as his station ; ])ut it was, nevertheless 
true, that on him, as the master- link, the whole 
hierarchy depended for its sanctity and existence. 
Wyclitfe saw that an inqiortant relation did in- 
deed subsist between the head and the members 
of that vast body. But that this relation was ol 
divine appointment, lie explicitly denied ; nor 
could he doubt the corruption of a i'ountain. 
whence so much evil had descended. 

The prelates of the age are said to assert, “ tlia! 
“ they ought not to be subject to secular lord". 
“ so as to pay them taxes, and to aid the corn- 
“ mons ; and also that they are not to la 
“ amended by their people of their open sin"- 
“ but by the pope, who is their sovereign, and 
“ he by no man on earth, because he is greaU’V 
“ than all.” "’ The reformer observes, in anotlu’i' 
treatise, and with visible indignation, “ that when 
“ men speak against jirelates and the religion". 
“ appealing to the poverty, and meekness, and 
“ other virtues of Christ, they say that these aii 
“ the counsels, and not the commandments 
“Chest; and that, therefore, the bishop '' 


On r relates, c. xvii. 
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Koine, wlio of all men is most contrary to ^ 

•• Clirist in life and teaching, may dispense with 1 

•• them.”'' On (he impiety of this doctrine, 

W veliHe thus writes. “All those who falsify 
•• the pope’s bulls, or a bishop’s letter, are cursed 
gi icNously in all churches, four times in the 
•• year. Lord, why was not the gospel of Clirist 
• admitted by our worldly clerks into this sen- 
naice ? Hence, it appeareth, that they magnify 
the bull of a pope, more than the gosjiel ; and 
in priiof of this, they punish men who trespass 
“ against the Inills of the pope, more than those 
'• who trespass against the gospel of Christ. 

“ Accordingly, the men of this world fear the 
|)o|)e's lead, and his f^ommaudments, more than 
•• tlu' gospel of Christ, ortho comnnmds of Cod. 

“It is thus that the wretched beings of this 
“ world, are estranged i'rom faith, and hope, and 
“charity; and become corru|)t in heresy and 
“ l)las|)hemy, cvxm worse than heathens. "riuis 
“ it is, that a clerk, a mere collector of [lencc, 

“who can neither read nor understand a verse 
“ in his psalter, nor re[)eat the commandments 
■ ol't.lod, bringeth forth a bull ol' lead, testifying 
in opposition to the doom of Cod, and of ma- 
“ nii'est experience, that he is able to govern 
“ many soids. And to act upon this false bull, 

‘ he will incur costs and labour, and often fight, 
and get fees, and give much gold out ol our 
“land to aliens and enemies; and many are 
“ thereby slaughtered by the hand of our enc- 
“ lilies, to their comfort and our confusion. Also 

Tliero l»o eigbt filings 
Ami, Bib). Boill. 


by wbiob simple Christian in« ii he es- 
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“ the proud pric.st of Koiue gxitcth images' (,| 
“ Peter and Paul on Ids lead, and Avould liavi 
“ Christian men Iiclievx', that all which the hull> 
“ thus scaled speak, is done by their authorilv, 
“ and that ol (Jhrist. And thus as far as he ma\, 
“ he maketh that wldcdi is i’alse to lie the work 
“ of I’eter, and Paul, and (Jhrist, and in tliiN 
“ would make them false. And by means of this 
“ blasphemy, he robbeth CJhristendom of I’aitli, 
“ and good life, and worldly goods.””* Instead 
of bowing to this authority, the reformer states ii 
to be “ the cert'ain understanding of some men, 
“ that the ermd manslayer of Komc', is not St. 
“ Peter's successor; but the enemy of (.,'hrist, 
“ the lUiister ol' the empefror, and jioison, uikIl! 
“the colour of holiness; and that he maketli 
“ most unable curates."”’ In the following ex- 
tract, tlu^ tenet adverted to is numbered with 
those clerical iin^entions, which in later ages laid 
so far destroyed the simplicity of the Christian 


I\JS. Sejtleiict' of tlio (’urse l’j\- 
PouikUmI, c. \vi. Koine lie el.sewlu re 
<1e.seril)(\s, :i.s eoinerfeil into a inttil lor 
llie [Hopeidy of the eluin li, “ wlieie 
“ he who i:an lirire^ the in(»st i;oliI, 
“ .sliiill .soone.sl he appoinletl to grivat 
“ heiK'IItu'S.” The men .so inlnahieed 
aie Siiid to Ix' eNtinipIes (■!’ [irieh' io'mI 
other sins, aiol liiiuleraiices to other 
tine priests wlio would leneh ihe l:iw 
ol'dod. Ami he leinaiks with sol»Mn- 
nity “ that of all the ven<reanoe uliicli 
“ (Jod taheth oCsinrnl men this is most, 
“ to sutler such hypocrites to rule the 
“ jn '»ple, iiml l>y a withdrawment f»f 
“ his wtinl to diaw tlo m lo lu ll.” 'I'o 
ariitoutice such men “ as able \ urates, 
“ ;,imI pt. 'll men of holy elmri*li,” is 
IK. tired a fair s.imple of ‘ Anti- 
“ ehrisr.s blasphemy.” in l!ie taee of 


all these corrii[)lions. the clergy 
said to uiainttiin their tillegiance t‘ 
their eliief, “ so lliat wlum Ihml U''!''' 
“ how nun should [ireaeh, except lln' 
“ he sent, they iimlersland this hut "l 
“ such as ciro scut hy flu: pope, arl 
“ other worldly prelate.s.” To llii*. 
liouexer, it is replied, “ that simlo!. 
“ ot llie.se worldly prelates is n- ' 
“ •Mioiigli, without a sending^ ol 
as S(. Ihml sailh.” 'i’he autlieiik' 
thus assumed, is not only sucli c 
would make ;;o(al men ilepeiul eii tl" 
sanction of “ fiend's children' ’ that tli'.' 
might preaeh the gospel, hut siiel' 
would e\en pi'tMeiit an angel liom <!■ ' 
vei'Mig his Jiiesstige to the wo; Id, s!i-'‘" 
it please this hauglitv piiest to eoiib' 
vert “ food’s bidding.” fhid. e. i- 
I hid. c. iii. 
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jirotl'ssion. “ Prelates also make many new jmints cu ap. 

t>l' bclict', and say it is not cnongli to believe 

in Jesus Christ, and to be baptized — as Christ 
“ sailh in the gospel by St. Mark — exdept a man 
“ also believe that the bishop of Home is the liead 
“ of lioly church. But certainly no apostle of 
“ Jesus Christ ever constrained any man to be- 
“ lieve this of himself. y\nd yet they were cer- 
“ lain of their salvation in heaven. How then 
should any sinful wretch constrain men to be- 
'■ lieve that he is head of holy church, while 
“ he knows not whether he shall be saved or 
hist ? Ccrtaiidy, when the bishop of Rome is 
•• one who shall be condemned for his sin, it is a 
“ devil of hell that they would compel men to 
‘ n gard as the head of holy church ! 

But the supremacy of the pontiff may be totally U" 

1* hieranliy. 

n.nouDcecl, and the lorins of that hierarchy, of 
wliieh he was so long the accredited head, be carc- 
iiilly retained. And had Wyclilfe seen the members 


-MS, Of Prelalo.i, c. aiv. Ailveit- 
■'a; 1o tile jiapai .sclii.sjii, he eonccdc.s 
I'l' elaitii of Ui haii t<) be (irefernble to 
’ ' I«is rival, but .speak.s of any 
■ pillion on tlial .subject a.s “ beside 
hclict," iliHt i.s, as beiri^ no e.sseji- 
'iii put 1)1 the Christian faith. It i.s ia 
''| •■ tolluwing; i.^aaiier that Ite frefiucntl y 
’ '‘po.H the incoasistencies involved ia 
bi' doctrine of tl»e pope’s supremacy , 
b is openly said tit at there is uo- 
diing law'.ul among; Christian nica 
''itlionl leave of the l)i.shop of Koine, 
d.ioiigii he sliould be Antiebrist, full 
'd sonony and Iteresy. And coai- 
of all priests be is most 
‘ ' "I'ti tiy to (dirist, both in life and 
'111.1 ; and be maiiitainetli most 
'!'* b\ lij., ('xcomiiiuriica- 

" i'". and long pleas ; and he is 

II. 


“ most proud in opposition to (dirist’s 
meekness, and most covetous of 
“ worldly goods ami Ior<lshi[)s.'’ To 
place tlie church under (he control of 
such authority, is ilescrihed as her 
subjection to the power of Antichri.sf, 
Ibid. c. xxii. Thus also, in one of the 
lati.st of his homilies he .states that 
“ (rue men say that so long as (’hiist 
“ is in heaven the (diurcli hatli in him 
the best pope ; and that distiinee. 
hindeveth him not in doing his dee<ls, 
“ as he promiseth that he is with Ids 
“ always to the end of the world.’’ 
Such iiieii, it is fartlier said, “ dare 
“ iioi pat two heads, lest the chureh 
“ be monstrous.” The “ Head al)o\( ” 
is therefore commended a.s alone wor- 
thy of conlitlcnce Horn. IJib. Ht g. 
ISI. 

I 
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Christian aristocracy, distingnishcd by tlu ii 

piety and jiastoral zeal, as tliey were by names 

and jurisdiction, it is probable that the propriety of 
the distinctions conceded to prelates or metro])uli- 
tans, would never liave been (piestioned by him. 
Before his day, many vigorous efforts had been 
made to check the despotism of the papacy, but 
the claims of the national hierarchies had been, in 
general, regarded as sacred. To our reformer, 
however, these gradations of office in the churcli 
apjicarcd to be unauthorized and injurious. 1 musl 
])rcsumc that the reader is familiar with the sub- 
stance of the controversy relating to this subjccl. 
and content myself with simjily stating the judg- 
ment ofWyclitfe concerning it, in his own lan- 
guage. Dividing the church into three parts, 
consisting ol’ “ preachers, defenders, and labour- 
“ ers," he describes the first as including the men 
“ who should be next to Christ, and next to hea- 
“ ven, and most full of charity.” Of this jiart lie 
also states, that “ they should all be of one rc- 
“ ligion, as priests and deacons, living the life ol 
“ clerks. But the fiend,” he remarks, “ 1ki> 
“ changed this part to many colours, as seculars 
“ and religious. And these have both many ]iarts. 

as popes, and cardinals, and bishops, and arcli- 
“ deacons : akso monks, and canons, hospitalers, 
“ and friars.” The writer then proceeds to ex- 
yiose the sectarian animosities, and the spirit ol 
domination, which thc.se diversities of pretension 
and authority arc said to have introduced ; noil 
the whole is regarded as the chastisement incurred 
by deserting the laws of the gosjicl, which declao' 
that “it were better for clerks to be all of o'le 
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■ state.” The origin of the distinctions which had 
ublained among the secular clergy, is thus given. ■ 
“ By the ordinance of Christ, priests and bishops 

• were all one. But afterwards, the emperor 
“ divided them, and made bishops lords, and 

priests their servants ; and this was the cause 
“ of envy, and quenched much charity. For the 
“ ordinances of Christ are founded in meekness, 
ill unity, and charity, and in contempt of riches, 

‘ and high estate.” This reasoning he concludes 
fiy observing, “ so if posscssioners were brought 

• to that slate which Christ ordained for his 
‘ clerks, then should men live in charily, both 

witli seculars and also with the religious. 

In his Trialogus, the same doctrine is more than 
once inculcated. He there observes, “ 1 boldly 

■ assert one thing, viz. that in the primitive 
‘‘ church, or in the time of Faul, two orders of 
'■ the clergy were sutiicient, that is, a priest 

■ and a deacon. In like manner 1 atfirm, that in 
'■ tlie time of Paul, presbyter and bishop were 

■ names of the same office. This appears I’rom 
” the third chapter of the first lijiistle to Ti- 
‘ niothy, and in the first chapter of the Epistle 

to Titus. And the same is testified by that 
|>rofound theologian .lerome.” He then rc- 
nuuks again, that the authority of ])opes and 
cardinals, of patriarchs, archbishops, and other 
dignitaries, was unknown in the primitive church; 
and thus concludes : “ From the faith of the 

scriptures, it seems to me to be sutiicient, that 
llierc should be presbyters and deacons hold- 
ing that state and office which Christ has 

' (.)n Hie kSevcii De.ullv Sins. Cod, Kic. .I-pnesii. 1H1>I. I$n0.\. 

T 2 


Cl I \1». 
Mil. 
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' * *'^^POscd on them, since it appears certain, tliai 

“ these degrees and orders have their origin in 

“ the pride of Ceesar. If, indeed, they avck 
“ necessary to the church, Christ and his aposth s 
“ would not have been silent respecting them, as 
“ those i!ii[)iously ])rctcnd who magnify the ])ai)al 
“ laws above those of Christ. Every cathofn 
“ should Judge of the otficc of the clergy, froin 
“ what is taught in scripture, es})ecially in Jlu 
“ Epistles to Timothy and Titus. l\or ought Ik 
“ to admit the new inveidions of Ca;sar.”'’^ 

On the nil- But it will be perceived, that while all grada- 

ion solders. . . , , , - . 

tion ot authority among tlie secular clergy is thus 
rejected, their graicral claims, as an order, aiv 
considered as legitimate. This concession, how- 
ever, is not made with regard to the monks, or tin 
mendicants. 'I'hesc are regarded as subject to Ians 
which arc in themselves o])poscd to scripture, and 
in their tendency only evil ; while the ])arocliiai 
clergy have simjily to return to the spirit of thou 
vocation, to become, indeed, the fathers of thou 
people, and the chief benefactors of their eouiitry 
What the Pharisees, the Sadducces, and tlit 
Essenes were in the age of the Saviour, that tlio 
friars, the monks, and the canons, are said to have 
become in the history of the church, — a iniil- 
titude embracing so much of the clement of (h>- 

TriaIoi;'iis,li]i. iv.c.xv. “ Tonoliiiifj “ froullii* i.s, that in the Newc'Jo'b 
“ ln)]y orders, lie held that there Were “ niente there is no iniMdion inaih’ ■ 
“ but twt), vi/,. ot'di aeons and priests, “ any degrees or distinetions in ouli'' 
“ so do we.” Dr. James’s Apology for “ but onl y of deacotis or minister". ■’ 
John Wyclil’’', p. ill . The doctor pro- ** of prie.sts or bishops. Nor is 
babh reters to the following passage any wonl spoken of any oilier ch 

in th«^ “ Inslitulion of a Christian “ niony u.sed in the conrerring ’■ 
Man,” a work wliicli \va.s intended ” saerament, but only of prayer. ■ 
tO'’\pn-'S ibc do lii:*-' of the ebureb “of the imposition of llic I'i"’’' i 
of England under Henry X'lll. “The “ band.” o. \lii. 
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roril, as to be agreed in nothing, execi)t in their en\i>. 
,.|)j)osition to the designs of the gospel. It is 
fine', tlie ceentcinporary prelates arc frequently 
com])arcd to Annas and Caiaphas ; but they are 
still described as “ less hypocrites” than the reli- 
nioiis, inasmuch as these not only descend to the 
same vices, but aggravate their guilt by claiming 
the reputation of unusual sanctity. That, how- 
ever, which chiefly ortended our reformer, in 
die case of these fraternities, was tlic reflection 
which their very existence involved with respect 
to the wisdom or the benevolence of the He- 
(let'iuer. The preference of human inventions to 
die known example, or to the plain instructions 
ot' the Son of God, he viewed as including the 
e'iseuee of blasphemy, since it imputed defect to 
die (iotlltead. It is thus he reasons to show, that 
tlu'sc pretenders to superior purity were in truth 
idolaters. “ If they choose to be ruled more 
aeeording to the ordinance of sinful men and 
“ idiots, than according to the ])urc ordimuice of 
"Christ; and say that the ordinance of sinful 
” mail is better, and more certain, and more per- 
” leet than is the pure ordinance of Christ ; herein 
“ they treacherously break all the command- 
“ ments of God. They wor.shij) false gods, aful 
” are heretics and blasphemers ; they worsliip, 

■ and love, and fear sinful men, and, in some 
‘‘eases, even devils, more than God Almighty; 

” and Austin saith, that a man maketh that to be 
” his god, which he feareth most, and loveth 
‘‘ most.'”“ While such were the reformer's opi- 

I>»se'iiiise !>ii fnikc, • . \ \llt.iiililc j 
^ ^ ^ ^ See < , vii. 
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nions as to the origin, and the character, of tin 
religious orders, it is not surprising that in his plans 
for sequestrating the endowments of the church, tin. 
wealth of the monasteries should be pointed out as 
especially susceptible of a much wiser application. 
Nor was he at all aware of hazarding any real 
interest of the church, by his proposed exclusion 
of all official precedence from among her priest- 
hood, or by his unqualified opposition to the 
monastic orders. Since the period in whieli 
assemblies of fallible men were first allowed to 
determine the tenets which should be acknow- 
ledged as Christian by whole provinces and 
nations, the name of the church had liciii 
imperceptibly transferred from the [)cople to their 
s|nritual guides. The judgment of the church 
ceased to be that of the body of the faithful. Am! 
that modest deference to general opinion, which 
was observable in the conduct of the earlier mi- 
nisters of the gospel, was not enough to satisfy 
tlie more doubtful claims of many among their 
.successors. Passing by the customs of cen- 
turies, — over which a melancholy glance was often 
cast, as on the gloomy space in wdiieh every tinny 
evil had sprung up, — the reformer took his jrlaex 
with the Christian brotherhood of the ages im- 
mediately following that of the apostles ; am! 
from the facts of that age, and of some others ibl- 
lowing, as well as from holy writ, he learned tf 
discard the notion of a church representative — ihnt 
is, a church including the teachers and excludiny 
the tauglit. A senate may represent a nation, ha^ 
it is not the nation. Hence, whether Wyclifie' 
attention were directed to ecclesiastical authority 
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(,r to ecclesiastical wealth, he contencled that by ch ai’. 

• *^ \ I 11 

such expressions, as far as they occur at all in 1 

the memorials of primitive Christianity, it is the 
power and the property of the Christian fellowship 
tliat arc meant, and not merely those of the clergy , 
lie sjieaks accordingly of his scheme, in relation to 
the endowments of the church, as more nearly allied 
to general equity than to the guilt of sacrilege. 

7 \iid when reijuircd to bow to the decision of the 
church, the propriety of such a demand is less 
the matter of dispute, tliau the claims of the 
Christian priesthood to be considered as forming 
llic church; and as being, in consequence, alone 
possessed of church authority, llis doctrine on 
tliis point, is thus stated. “ When men speak 
“ of holy church, anon, they understand jirelates 
'• and priests, with monks, and canons, and friars, 

“ and all men who have tonsures, though they 
■' live accur.sedly, and never so contrary to the 
“ law of God. 13ut they call not the seculars 
“ men of holy church, though they live never so 
truly, according to God’s law, and die in perfect 
" charity. Nevertheless, all who shall be saved in 
“ the bliss of heaven, are members of holy church, 

“ and no more.” Many, on the contrary, who 
are called such are “ the enemies thereof, and the 
synagogue of Satan. At another time, he 
writes, “all those arc cursed solemnly, who sjioil, 

“ or take away any right from holy church, or 
“ defraud holy church of any endowment and 
lo this it is replied, “ that Christian men, taught 
in God’s law, call holy church the congregation 
” of just men, for whom Jesus Christ shed his 

‘ Al.S. (Jii by Avliicli Siinpli; iM» n are desfroytal. 
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* viti**" * ; and not mere stones, and timber, aiui 

“ earthly dross, which the clerks of Antichrist 
“ magnify more than the righteousness of God, 
“ and the souls of men. 

ou spiritual But while thus assailing what he believed to 

cciisurcs. . . ^ . 1 1 • • 

be the great incentives to avarice and ambition 
among the clergy, he must have been aware of 
some means of protection from those spiritual 
weapons which were still in the hands of chureli- 
men, and which were so often found to subdiu 
the courage of the most turbulent. Tlie keys 
of heaven were claimed by the successors of 
St. Peter, as tlicir own, and to be emjiloyed at 
their pleasure. By each ecclesiastic, from the 
pontitt' himself to the humblest ])arish ])riest, tlie 
same invsterious control over the future was 

Kf ' * 

assumed; but by every member of the hieraroliy 
the power of absolution must be derived, cithor 
immediately, or remotely, from tlic man raised 
to the apostolic chair. From the sentence of 
every subordinate authority there remained an 
ap|»cal to the next in gradation. But until re- 
voked by a sujierior, the words of binding or 
loosing, by whomsoever pronounced, w'cre re- 
garded as certainly determining the future 
allotment of the [larties on whom they were pro- 
nounced. In the present state also, the sentence 
of excommunication cut otf its victim from the 
remotest intercourses of social life. In this way 

IMS. Sentence of tlie Curse E\- elites." i\lS. Of WetUled IMen, Ai' 
|)Oiinded, c. il. The eliurcli, as de- The j)rolt)g;ue quoted hy !Mr. Lewis oti 
sciihed ahove, the reformer calls the this subject (p. 102) is not the pi<’‘ 
very body” of L'hrist : hut he speaks diiction of our reformer. See Ihih'. i ' 
also of the “ mixed or seeming; liody," [Memoir of Wielif, p. fil Note (•' 
meaning tin* profes.si,,*; \ iiiiieh on earth. .second edition, 
ns including “ i hosen nun and hvpo 
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it was made to anticipate the horrors of a final 
separation from the communion of the blessed, 
'finis canonically invested, the village curate 
ap|)carcd among his plebeian worshippers, armed 
witli every instrument capable of effecting their 
snlijection to his will ; and while prelates lanced 
their anathemas against the aristocracy of the 
nations, monarchs were gravely taught, that the 
sovereign of the church could alone admit ihem 
to the celestial kingdom, and that should tliey 
(lie under the frown of the great representative of 
Deity, hell from beneath must move to meet 
them at Ids bidding ! liy this king of kings, 
the provinces of an offending monarch were fre- 
quently interdicted, and the acts of Christian 
worship limited to the observance of such rites 
only as were deemed essential to salvation, — an 
event which threw an air of gloom and desolation 
over a country, of which, from the altered cus- 
toms of more recent times, a partial conception 
only can be formed. To distract the councils of 
such a |nince, the thunders of the papal court 
Wore often so directed, as to se[)arate his prin- 
cipal advisers from himself, and from each other; 
and wliat this malignant iiolicy failed to accom- 
plish, was not nnfrequently effected by absolving 
the whole of his subjects from their allegiance, 
by the disaffected, in a kingdom subject to these 
visitulions of papal wrath, this collision of power 
"as often hailed as auspicious; and many a long 
•"editated treason was at once matured into rc- 
'"It. Thus the court of Home might inflict all 
the miseries of invasion, without incurring the 
danger attendant on soch aggressions ; and might 


nil AC. 
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as readily diffuse every element of revolution 
through a nation, and be herself secure from the 
penalties threatened to the traitor. The doctrine, 
which, in the language of Rome, is called llic 
power of the keys, formed the basis of this most 
iniipiitous of tyrannies. And so long as the 
maxims of spiritual power which the papal court 
had adopted were acknowledged, those by which 
she sought her worldly ascendancy could not he 
cjucstioned, without inconsistency, and in cou- 
seciuencc, with little prospect of success. Uc- 
formation in the faith and in the manners of tjic 
clergy was strictly necessary ; but it was no less 
necessary to the accom])lishment of that object, 
that the spell should be broken, which had led 
mankind to suppose that the priest possessed a 
power to control the destiny of the man, or of the 
community, who should atteinjit the renovation 
of the church. Wycliffc was fully ajiprised ol 
this fact. Hence, while the mysteries of traii- 
substantiatiou remained unquestioned, and even 
before he became known as concerned to trans- 
late the scriptures into the mother tongue, 
he laboured, as we have seen, t<i expose the fal- 
lacy and impiety of these perilous fictions. Hif^ 
reasonings on this subject occur, more or Ic.ss 
jirominently, in nearly the whole of his writings; 
and this importance is evidently assigned to them, 
from their obvious tendency to recover the mind 
of his countrymen from that bondage which thi> 
doctrine had imposed, and to abolish the com- 
plicated evils which had flown from it. 
the suffering which was said to be inflicted l>> 
the .sentence of e.xcoimnuiiication been far Ic'^" 
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(oarfiil, the levity with which it was resorted to 

would have provoked the displeasure of our re 

I'onuer, from its marked opposition to a religion 
characterized by the most tender, expressions of 
benevolence, .lint when the alarming evils, said 
le be included in these penalties, were viewed in 
Odunexion with the almost ceaseless infliction of 
them ; and when both were considered in relation 
to the motives connnonly producing them, motives 
evidently derived from the love of some ])altry 
interest, the indignation of Wyclifl'e was often so 
liu' excited as to vent itself in language of the 
•stmuest mould. At a jnoment of this description, 
the following j)assagc apjtcars to have been 
written. “ Christ said, as the gospel of Luke 
“ witnesseth, that the Son of man came not to 
lose men's lives, but to save them. VVhy tlien 
“ do our wayward curates curse the souls of so 
“ many men to hell, and their bodies to prison, 

“ and doom them to loss of goods, and sometimes 
“ to death, for the sake of a little gain ? And 
“ this to(/, while they arc themselves accursed 
“ ol’ God, for simony d<me at their entrance into 
olhce, and for their failure in preaching, and 
“ in giving the example of a holy life ! Tithes, 

“ tliercfore, are not due to them, but only pain 
“ in hell. Often are they thus evil tormentors, 

“ slaying the soul which is bought by the jneeious 
“ l)l<)od of Christ, and which is better than all 
“ the riches of this world. Surely they are not 
“ spiritual fathers to Christian souls, who thus by 
“ tlu ur cursing would condemn their children to 
'■ hell for the sake of a little perishing clay ! I'his 
' i^> to do worse than pagans, for they tormented 
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“ the body only, and not the soul for evermore, 
“ but tliese children of Satan, devise with all 
“ their power to plunge the soul into everlasting 
“ pain. Yea, certainly on this jioint, these way- 
“ ward curates of Satan, would seem to be worse 
“ than fiends, since t/icjj torment no soul, except 
“ on account of infinite sin, while these clerks (jf 
“ Satan doom souls to hell for a little temporal 
“ debt, which they would pay as soon as they 

are able, and which indeed is often no debt, 
“ except as founded in old errors, and frauds, 
“ and customs lirought in against the command- 
“ ment of God.'’'*'* 

It is in the following language that he describes 
the im[)iety of the doctrine which made the pardon 
of sin to depend on the benediction of a jiriest, 
and to be in truth the act of a mortal. “ Worldly 
“ prelates blas[)heme against God, the Father ol 
“ Heaven, by taking to themselves a power which 
“ is cs[)ccially and only his, that is, a power ul 
“ absolving from sins, and of giving a full rc- 
“ mission of them. For they take on them pri/i- 
“ c'ljHillii the absolving from sin, and they make 
“ the people to believe this of them, when, in 
“ truth, they have only absolved as vicars or mes- 
“ sengcr.s, witnessing to the people, that on their 
“ contrition, God absolvcth them. Without the 
“ sinner be contrite, that is fully have sorrow for 
“ his sins, neither angel, nor man, nor God him- 
“ self, absolveth him.’ ” The practice of sepa- 
rating the excommunicated from the common 
charities of life, is thus calmly examined. “ 15> 

.MS. Sentv nt'o of iIk; I’m \sc lilspomuled, i,. wii. 

' ^IS, (Jf c. \lii. 
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‘‘ oiiv prelates, all tiiose who commune with 
“ cursed men, are cursed, particularly if they do 
it wittingly. But by this sentence it would 
“ seem that (iod himself is to be accursed, since 
*' no excommunicated man will continue in this 
“ lite without God’s communing with him, and 
*■ giving him breath and sustenance, and this 
'• whether he be censured rightfully or wrongfully. 

And if God be ready to give him grace, and the 
“ I'orgiveness of his sins if he worthily ask it, and 
“ even before he ask it, this sentence would seem 
“ too broad, since our good God may not be held 
" accursed- These enlightened sentiments 
are lel’t to make their own im[)ression on the 
reader. Concluding one of his most extended trea- 
tises, and a work wholly devoted to this subject, 
he obscrvc's, “ Men wonder much why prelates 
“ and curates curse so freely, inasmuch as St. 
'■ Ihuil and St. Peter commanded men to bless, 
“ and not to have a wish to curse, while .fesus 
“ Christ blessed his enemies, and heartily prayed 
for them, even while they nailed him to the 
“ cross. And still more men wonder why they 
“ curse so freely in their own cause, anti for 
“ worldly gain, and not on account of injury done 
“ to Christ, and his majesty. For men should be 
patient under their own w'rongs, as were Christ 
“ and his apostles, but against God’s honour and 
“ niajesty should they suffer no words to be 
“ spoken, as is the case in false and vain oaths, 
and impure ribaldry. But most of all men 
“ wonder wdiy w^orldly clerks curse so freely for 
breaking their owm statutes, privileges, and 

■' MS. Scnlcnci! of llie I'ursc Kx|ioun<kHl, r. \\v. 
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“ wayward customs, more than for an open 
“ breaking of the commandments of God ; since 
“ no man is cursed of God, except for breaking 
“ of these, whatever worldly wretehes may prate; 
“ and no man is blessed of God, or shall come tn 
“ heavcPi, but he who keepeth the commands of 
“ God. In the hour of death, it will be in vain 
“ that the wicked man hath never so many bulls 
“ of indulgence or pardon, or letters of fraternity, 
“ or thousands of masses by priests, monks, nr 
“ friars. Let prelates and cmriites therefore leave 
“ these points, ibr many of them are as false as 
“ Satan ; and let them teach the will of God, and 
“ God's curse, and the pains of hell as due to 
“ men unless they amend in this life ; and what 
‘‘ bliss men shall have, if they teach truly the 
“ gospel of Christ, in word, and in holiness ot' 
“ life. And let them teach the mercy of God in 
“ the greatness of his blessing to all who continue 
“ to the end in true faith, and ho])c, and charity 
“ to God and man. God grant us this end. 
“ Amcn.”^'’ From these passages, it is evident, 
that with Wyelitfe, the propriety of s])iritual coji- 
sures, cmisidered as a branch of Christian disci- 
pline, was not a questionable matter. The abuses 
of this authority, and the deceptions which were 
connected with it, formctl the matter of complaint. 
And revolting as these corruptions may now 
a])pear, it was to accomplish no small thing, to 
conqvel our ancestors of the fourteenth century 
to “ wonder” at them, and especially to wonder 
at them for the reasons assigned. Through many 
ages, lire naiions of Europe hail bowed to this 

IMS, Scnloncc of lltc* Curse Expounded, c. \\v. 
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Icai'l’iil despotism ; and they had bowed to it as to cm a t». 
line, wliich if not divine in its origin, had become 
s(» consolidated as to make resistance hopeless. '”" 

Blit churchmen were indebted for much of their 

()|)ulcnce and power, to a doctrine which ex- 
tended their influence from the living to the dead. 

Indeed, had the state of the departed been con- 
sidered as irrevocable, the one half of the papal 
empire would not have been obtained. And it is 
a circumstance of some peculiarity, that the 
Ihiglish reformer, whose impiirics respecting the 
doctrine of the church were .so fearlessly con- 
ducted, was not alknvcd to proceed so far as 
wholly to reject this lucrative device. The fact, 
!towe\er, may be explained. It must not be 
ovcriooki'd, that the doctrine of an intermediate 
slate as adhered to by Wyclifle, was separated 
Irom nearly every thing cvhich had renderc'd it so 
alluring to the clergy. The custom of praying 
lor the dead is certainly of much earlier origin 
dian many of the corruptions which the reformer 
was called to ojipose ; and of a still jirior date was 
tile kindred practice of oflering thanksgiving for 
die aid vouchsafed to such believers as had closed 
tiicir jiroliation with distinguished honour. In the 
'lispntcs of theologians, it has been sometimes 
'leenicd important to treat these services as of tlic 
^'<1110 import. There is, however, a marked ditfer- 
ence between them. They were, indeed, alike 
die oft'spring of heathenism, and made their 
^Pixarance in the church, along with those 

treiil.s of Ihi.s iiii- to those pip;e.s, will .sec tliat passages 
iloeltino, pp. I.")! — l<»7, utid more trxtotuled and explicit than 
.:iven aiiotlier cxfrattt oil the point any hilln ito published, were greatly 
' P- loT. 'I’he reader, who can refer neeelcd. — Note to the second edition. 
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*. su|>crslitious observances which, as her gentile 
- converts increased, were .so rapidly multiplied. 
So late, however, as tlic eighth century, to pray lor 
a dcirarted spirit, w'as not necessarily to considei 
its state as one o(' suftering. But as the custom 
of thank-ollcrings was succeeded by petitions, 
so the notion of mere <piiesccncc or repose was 
followed by that of a rehning fire. vVnd as the 
degree of torment endured would naturally regu- 
late the w orth of the services which were regarded 
as tending to abate its sevx'rity, or to hasten its 
close — the temptation to assign to this artifice a 
most prominent place in the machinery of papal 
superstition, became too powerful to be resisted. " 

In one of his early pieces, VA^yclitfe has cited 
fSt. Augustine as teaching that “ souls in piir- 
“ gatory are helped and comforted, and brought 
“ out thereof l>y the fasting of kinsmen, by the 
“ alms of friends, and by the devout jirayeis 
“ of good men and .saints.” This stateinont is 
((noted wdth upiirobation, and this wdll not c.xcite 
surprise if it be remembered that the wuiliug^ 
of Augustine w^crc revered by the reformer as 
next in authority to those of inspiration. In a 
subse(|uent treatise, he confesses “ that saying 
“ of masses with cleanness of holy life, and 
“ burning devotion, most plcaseth God Almighty. 
“ and profiteth to Christian souls in purgatory, 
“ and to men living on earth, to withstand temp- 
“ tatioms to sin.”"’ In the same page, however, 
his indignant censure is pointed against the base 

vSe’t* Pii'lim. \ icw, c. i. ii. p. AT. 

*■* WS. Cott. Titu.s, D. \i\. 1:20. • 

'•* M.S. iSonti’iici’ of Ihi* Curse ExponiuUul. 
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merchandise which this doctrine had been made chap. 

to support. “ Ah, Lord,” he exclaims, “ how 

“ much is our king and our realm helped by 
“ masses and prayers of simonists, and heretics 
“ full of pride and covetousness, and ein y ; and 
•• who so much hate poor priests, because they 
‘‘ teach the gospel and the life of Christ.”'’^ In 
liis work On Prelates the clergy are accused of 
'■ inventing new pains, horrible and shameful, to 
'■ make men pay a great ransom,""* and to 
counteract this “ artifice of Satan,” he ventures 
to describe all masses “ for which money is 
“ taken," as the contrivance of hy[>ocrisy and 
avarice. It was with a view completely to 
abolish these mercenary services, and to rescue 
till' people from that false and dangerous confi- 
dence which had been thus produced, that the 
lefornu'r so strenuously inculcated his favourite 
maxim respecting the incfficaey of all intercessory 
jirayer, unless offered in the spirit of sincere 
de\ot:on. With the same view juayer is de- 
Imed, as ‘‘ consisting principally in holy life,” 
and of this inayer the Redeemer is said to speak, 

“ when he saith in the gospel, that we must pray 
“ evcriiiore.” In support of this interpretation, 

^t. Augustine and other saints are appealed to, 
and the exercise is again said to “ stand in holy 
” desire, and also in word but the latter is de- 
clared “ to be nought worth, except it be uttered 
“ witli devotion, and purity, and accompanied 
by holiness of life.” It is, therefore, iiupiired, 

” "by the ])rayer of prelates should be magnified 
^o much, and sold .so dear, while they know 
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• “ not whether it .shall be acce])ted or rejected? 

“ The prayer of the layman who shall be saved/’ 
is affirmed to be “ without measure better than 
“ that of a ])relatc who shall be lost.” It was 
plcad(;d, indeed, by such men, that if not heaid 
“ for their own liolinc.ss, they were heard ia 
“ virtue of holy church but this is treated as 
“ a dream, having- no foundation in any ])laee 
“ of holy writ, inasmuch as God saith absolutely, 
“ that such [irayer is an abomination.”'" In 
another of his ])icccs, these masses are described 
as novelties, and arc numbered in this respict 
with the pilgTimagos, and the feigiual absolution.-^ 
of the period, lie complains also of the clergy as 
“ making the people believe, that if the ])riesi 
“ say a certain mass for a soul, it shall anon be 
“ out of [uirgatory; and this, though Ciod of his 
“ righteousness ordain that soul to abide there 
“ I'orty years oi- more, and though this priest he 
“ himself accursed for his simony and pride. For, 
“ as they falsely pretend, the mass may not he 
“ impaired.”'’’ 

In these eNtracts there is no suspicion disclosed 
as to the reality of the jiains of ])urgatory. Ihit 
the efficacy of juaycr for the dead is viewed as 
connected with the devotions of the laity, no Ic.ss 
than with those of the clergy, and as attended in 
the case of both by so much uncertainty, as to 
demonstrate the weakness of the confidence 
generally re])Oscd in that kind of aid. The doc- 
trine was thus divested of its chief importance as 
a source of gain to the clergy. 

jJut it was not enough to (picstion the sucec.s^- 
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lit’ intercession in favour of the departed while ^ 
pc ii'orincd by the more vicious of the cler»y. A - 
considerable scepticism is after a while ex])ressed 
with respect to its inHuence when proceeding- 
I'nnn characters less objectionable, or even from 
the pontiff himself. In the work intitled, “ Of 
' the Church and her Covcrnance,’’ evidently one 
di' his latest productions, the words of the Sa- 
\i(jur, “ let the dead bury their dead," arc cited 
as (li.seountenancing- such practices, though per- 
|ictiiated by the most devoted men, and with the 
best intentions."" And when he states that “ the 
“ ])o])e and his, are out of all chtirity, if there 
‘‘ dwell any soul in purgatory, since he may," 
according to the [)o[)ular creed, “ with full heart, 
and without any cost deliver them,” it is 
l)cvond doubt that his faith in an intermediate 
slate, regarded it as an abode over which little or 
I'lO intlucnce could be exerted by any power on 
earth. For many years previous to his death, 
his allusions to this tenet arc few and cautious, 
lending almost invariably to separate it from its 
eorru[)tions, rather than to define its import or its 
'ises. In his sermons there is scarcely one in 
hftv co.itaining the least reference to it, and the 
notices which occur are so transient and obscure 
ns to bespeak the general indecision of his mind 
"11 this point."" From his increasing perception 
"h the errors connected with this doctrine, which 


' Ms. nil,. Uci;. IS, 1,. i\. 

l!ie MS. liiist cited, lie speaks 
bio church ns eoiisisliii^ of tlirce 
: “ the saints in piiigatory, ” 

' "•‘i.'ig one. In IjJ.s Triulo^ns, also, 
" ' h'lifcli i.s thus described, “ 'I'ri- 


“ piev est Ecclesia mllltans, dorniien.s, 
“ el triumphan.s.” iv. 22. Fii one of 
his later horTiIlie.s he df-scrlbes Jolui 
the llaptist as the most devout man 
“ after (Mirist,” and jet speaks of him 
a.s i^oiiig to “ purgatory” at ilealli. 
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is so ol)scrvablc in his writings, it may be doubted, 
whether he considered the intermediate state as 
at all a state of sufl’ci ing, at the period of his 
death.’" 

By the doctrine of purgatory, the decisions oi 
the invisible tribunal, though regarded as jno- 
ceeding from the will of the Deity, were supposed 
to be modified, anel frequently revoked, in com- 
pliance with the intercessions of the priesthood, 
The same motives also, which had secured a 
credence to this .supposed interference with tlic 
allotments of the spiritual regions, jiroduced a 
submission to many clerical intrusions in tha 
administration of criminal ju.stice in the jircsent 
world. The cities of refuge were sanctioned hy 
the Hebrew jiolity; and it is well known that simi- 
lar immunities were granted to particular localities 
in gentile nations. In both, the existence of siicli 
retreats may have been sometimes favourable to 
equity, by arresting the arm of violence, or ol' 
lawless revenge. But the evils which were iusc- 


Dr. T^inu;nr(l not only s.iys of our 
roforintr that “ ho inculcated ilie 
“ doctrine of pnrgalnry,” hut that “he 
“ slreiiuoiisly inaintainod tlio ellicacy 
“ ofthe nias.s j” and the ainouid oi iiifoi- 
inntion liitherto po.sscssed on fhi.s point 
may be inferred frotii the circuinstaiicc 
that this is .said on the anlltorilies .sup- 
plied by JMr. Lcwi.s. Hut surely the 
man who could go through Iiis pulpit 
sertices for twelve months together 
without more than a .sirigb^ refereiieoto 
the ma.ss, except to censure its imper- 
fectious and abuses, can hardly be said 
to have been a strennou.s advocate for 
its ellicacy. iMr. Lewis may be right 
in staling that AVyclitle believed in 
“ the bitter pains of purgatory,” for 


during a largo portion of hi.s life li<' 
did so. Jiul in inquiries of this uatni ‘ 
nearly every thing must dejicrid iipm* 
dates. To a correct aecjuaintanoo wii!i 
this .subject, it was .strictly n('ces.s.ir< 
to know the treijnency or the \aiiil.' 
of the retornier’s allusions to it, 
know, also, something of the ilistim'*' 
ne.ss or ob.senrity that inav have iiiaik* ! 
Iho.'ie allusions, and to know, ab«o‘‘ 
all, that before his death, W^olillc li.al 
learnt d to use the word piiigafoiy > 
referring merely to an interinodi d ’ 
state through which the mo.^t liol; 
mankind inu.st pass to their linal if'b 
Lingard’s Hist. iv. 20(i. Lewis. Ibl- 
— Note to the second edition. 
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parable from this custom in heathen states, were 
too soon connected with it as adopted in the . 
Christian church. In the age of William the 
first, and so late as the reign of Stephen, the 
lights of sanctuary, which protected the place of 
Christian worship from those deeds of rajnne and 
bloodshed which then filled the land, were often 
a ])ol>tieal benefit. But in the age of Edward the 
tliird, the uses of these places ol’ retreat were not 
so obvious. Wyclifi’c appears to have seen them 
only through the medium of their abuses, and 
these were evidently of the most flagrant descrip- 
tion. “ Westminster, Beverley, and other [daces, ” 
are described as “ challenging this franchise and 
'■ privilege.”’ In opposing this pretension, it is 
observed that the cities of refuge afforded but 
a temporary shelter to offenders, and to such 
offenders only as had slain a man unwittingly ; 
a hereas modern sanctuaries were both a retreat, 
and a home, to culprits of every class. And 
this, while they were often known to be the most 
vicious of men. Thus he states indignantly, “ that 
“ wicked men, open thieves, known murderers, 
“ and such as have borrowed their neighbours’ 
“ goods, and are able to make restitution, dwell 
“ thus in sanctuary, and no man may im})cach 
“ them by process of law.” And the clergy, it 
observed, “ maintain stiffly that the king 
” should confirm this privilege, though serving 
” but to perpetuate a nest of thieves in his 
“ kingdom.’’” 

Nor was the influence of churchmen with re- 
spect to an intermediate state, and of the present 

IMS. Scnlcnce ol’tlie Curse Expounded, c.ix. xx. 
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world, supposed to terminate with their removal 
to the celestial kingdom. Under every anxiety, 
whether arising from the immediate necessities 
of the worshipper, or from the supposed state 
of his departed kindred, the throne of those who 
had performed the work of intercession on earth, 
was believed to be accessible, and w'as regarded 
as forming, to the children of mortality, the most 
appro[)riate medium of approach to the majesty 
of heaven. An apostle, indeed, had emphatically 
declared, that “ there is one Mediator between 
“ God and man, the man Christ .Tesus,” and it 
would seem sufficiently evident that to reiidei 
this invocation of saints a rational service, these 
new objects of religious confidence should be- 
come vc.sted with the attributes of Deity,— at 
least with omnipresence, or omniscience. In tlu 
face, however, of these, and of other difficulties, 
the practice became general,^ — so much so, that 
the name of the Saviour was nearly excluded 
from the devotions of the people by those of the 
Virgin, and of the multitude, whose sanctity, oi 
ambition, had secured them a place in the Koinaii 
calendar. This custom of ])raying to the de])artcd, 
like that of praying for them, was op|)osed by 
Wyclifi'e, with a firmness which increased as the 
errors connected with it were discerned. At an 
early j)criod, he had learned to regard many whei 
were raised to the dignity of saints, as person> 
whose salvation was by no means certain. U’ 
confide in the lost for spiritual aid must be worse 
than vain. x\fter a while, it was suggested as 
important to limit such invocations to those 
among the blessed, whose beatified state could be 
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ascertained from the language of the scriptures; ch vi*. 

and at length the entire practice is diseounte- -- 

lumced, as unconimandcd, and as at variance 
with a due regard to the mediation of Christ.’^ 

There arc few errors of the Romish church more "" ^ 
objectionable in the esteem of protestants than imo"- 
those which relate to the adoration of images. 

So striking a conformity with the leading feature 
(jl' those superstitions, which Christianity was so 
plainly intended to counteract and destroy, was 
not to beccnnc suddenly prevalent. And if it has 
survived the shock of the protestant reformation, 
this lias not been without resisting a degree of 
lii;ht which has rendered the act of bowing down 
to any likeness of invisible realities in a much 
greater degree criminal. It might have been 
expected, that customs which obtained their ascen- 
dancy amid the barbarism attendant on the fall 
of the empire, would have been gradually dis- 
couraged, as the civilization of Christendom ad- 
vanced, But to vindicate this semi-heathenism 
the most distinguished Romanists have exhausted 
the stores of their erudition, and employed the 

- Hf)m. 13il). 18, b. xiv. “ The “ that all tho.se sainl-day.s ought to I>e 

“ eliureh of lujgland,” he observes, ** aboJi.shed, that they may ccdehiate 
‘ has lld.s very reasonable custom, tliat “the fe.stivuJ of Je.su.s Chri.sl alone, 

“ ''Inn a hiiint is invoked the words “ that the memory of Jesus Christ 
■‘tre addressed iinmcdititcly to Jesus “ heiiigj always remit, the devotion 
‘ <'Itli^t, and not priiieipully to tlie “ of the people mi^ht he no longer 
."(lints ; nor is the solemnity of a “ paretdied out between him and 
“ "alnt day to any purpose if it does “his members.” Trialogns, iii. IJl. 
f'd tond to magnify Jesus (Mirist, The chapter contains many things on 
^'ad to make souls in love with him, the excellence and sulliciency of the 
“It is therefore to be inferred, tliat l^cdeemer^s mediation, and on the 
"hen the observance of such days sinister motives Ironi which the prac- 
“d.Miatr-s from this end, tlie motive ticc of coiiiinending other intcrces.sors 
'f'ust ho avarice, or .some other sin ; had arisen. 

"hich disposes many men to think 
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VIII. ... . ® 

L libility, though it was not strictly necessary that 

it should operate at all with respect to such a 
matter, has no doubt been the chief cause of tliis 
pertinacity. It may be also, that to inform the 
understanding, and discipline *thc alfcetions, has 
been found a more laborious enterprise, than to 
impress the senses, and to raise indefinite emotion 
to the place of principle. 

This custom certainly did not provoke the de- 
gree of op[)osition from our reformer, that, rea- 
soning lioin other points, Avas to have been 
expected. It should, however, be rcmembereci, 
that by declaring the Most High to be the only 
object of religious worship, and the Son of (lod (o 
be the only Mediator, he not only condemned the 
invocation of saints, but strippeel their images 
and relics of whatever had rendered them the 
matters of a superstitious veneration. While such 
were his doctrines, no visible object of worshiji 
could be recognized, excepting such as were ad- 
mitted to represent that Invisible Nature, of whose 
compassion to our race the cross was the most 
affecting memorial. And that the use even of tliis 
was at length discarded, may be safely inferred 
from the fact, that his immediate disciples jn’o- 
voked the displeasure of the clergy by their 
undisguised contempt of every such aid to devo- 
tion.” Some years, also, before his death, he 
remarked, that a near connexion existed between 
gazing on an image, and the act of idolatry. And 
to those who were accustomed to plead, that no 
worship was rendered to the image, but to the 

Wal,. 3j.S. 
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Being* represented by it, his reply was, that such en \i>. 
was the reasoning of idolatrous heathens, and the 
men resorting to it are described as the patrons 
of idolatry/^ 

W ith these cftbrts to counteract the propensities 
to oeature-worship, the reformer connected a 4 i 
ex|)osLire of the doctrine which exhibited the more 
illustrious of the saints as liaving performed cer- 
tain works of piety or mercy, beyond what were 
necessary to their own salvation ; and which 
taught, moreover, that these works were left to be 
(I is| tensed by the clergy, to the more necessitous, 
in the matter of such virtues. 7’his scheme, wdiich 
la speaks an ignorance of the gospel scarcely 
a remove from heathenism, was the faitli of 
the populace in every state of Juirope through 
many centuries. And that churchmen, as the 
almoners of this spiritual bounty, might be able 
to distribute it etliciently, it was imjwrtant that 
the wants ol' each applicant should be correctly 
ascertained. Hence the necessity of that mo- 
mentous article in catholic discipline, confession 
to a priest. 

The causes which, in the earlier ages of the Anri.,. i..r 
elnireh, had limited the olHcc of arbitrator xvith " 
respect to such secular disjrutes as arose among 
helicvcrs, to the Christian pastor,” would tend to 
restrict the duty of confession, to the same order 

' T tnios's Apoloj^y, c. viii. sect. vi. “ l.and be not biou;i;lit to theft amt 
I’xposit, Dccal. MS. Ec- *' b ebory under colour of sueli pil- 

''iii- N(». 10. He re- ** griinaj^es, nor alms drawn from 

t'tinends “ that tlie \va.sted treji.sure “ needy men who are bouglit uitli 
hanging on stocks and .stone.s, be Cbrisl’s precious blood. MS. Of 
'Hsely .spent it (bfence of the king- “good Preaching Priests. 

'h>in, and in ulieviiig of the poor See Prelim. \’icw, c- i. sect. x. 

'-"inmons, that the people of our 
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ciiAi*. of men. But the practice of confession, as exist- 

1- ing in the catholic church, resulted in a grcatir 

measure from her doctrine respecting the ctlicacv 
of priestly absolution. Wyclilfc, while adinittiiiL; 
the propriety of a form of absolution, denied that 
a penitent offender could fail to obtain pardon on 
account of a withholding of that ceremony. In 
like manner, he acknowledged that confession 
made to a priest might be seemly, and in souk 
cases highly commendable ; but it was at thr 
same time affirmed, that where sanctity and wis- 
dom were most conspicuous, whether in a priest, 
or a layman, there \vas most of the character 
necessary to receive confessions, and to admi- 
nister the aids of religion, lie accordingly re- 
marks that “ confession made to those who are 
“ true priests, and w’ho understand the will of 
“ (jiod, doth much good to sinful men, so Ion;; 
“ as contrition for past sins come therewith."'' 
On another occasion, he thus concludes a scries 
of enlightened observations on this practice. 
“ So this confession which is made to man, has 
“ oftentimes been varied with the varying of the 
“ church. For first, men confessed themselves 
“ to God, and to the common jieoplc, and this 
“ manner of confession was used in the time ot 
“ the apostles.”'' Much harm is said to have 
resulted from the abandonment of this primitive 
custom : for as no benediction of man can brina 


IMS. Sentence of Uu- Curse Kx- 
jionntled. c. vi. This passufre is cited 
b; .Mr. i ewis, as containing; a lull 
.stalejiieiit of the rcforincr's doctrine 
with regard to this important article, 
( p. 171. ) Unt, it will appciir from the 


passages which follow, that ycliih* ' 
sentiments on this point were grc.ib.' 
more enlightened than the 
given l)y iny predecessor woiihl .di - 
gest. Note to the second edition* 

' ' MS. Capa Schi-sma*, e. iii* 
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tlu' inipciiitent to heaven ; and as sin generally t' 
bears its own punishment along with it ; the 
canonical regulations with respect to penance, 
are viewed as supertluous and deceptive. The 
inatters, indeed, which the confessor takes be- 
neath his cognizance, are stated to be such as 
must often elude his penetration, and accord- 
ingly leave him unequal to the task of adjusting 
llic penalties incurred, ^yherc this failure of 
capacity occurred, the defect is said to have been 
too commonly supplied by caprice, and by mo- 
tives still more objectionable. His parting ad- 
vice, therefore is, “ Seeing that many men often 
■' conl’css themselves to their confessors in vain ; 

“ tonfess thyself to Clod, with constancy, and 
“ eoiitrition, and he may not fail, he will absolve 
“ thce.”^' 

It was thus the reformer endeavoured to disen- 
thral his countrymen, and to distinguish between 
the true claims of the Christian pastor, and the 
assumed authority of the existing priesthood. To 
deprive churchmen of that dominion over the 
eonscience, which the confessional had secured 
tn them, was a step strictly necessary to restore 
ill the laity of Christendom the feeling of rc- 
''ponsible beings, and to confer upon them, what 
I'o second tyranny has been known to invade — 
iiherty of thought ! So long as it was believed 

lliid. It was something to teach fessing lii.s sins to God alone, and doing 
lit it niei'o conlessittn, though made to it .tiili penitence, should he assuredlj^ 
liighcrtt ecclesiastical authoritjt, sa'cd. It tvas important to know 
n useless service. It was more to that our reformer pa.ssed so far into 
tliat confession to a priest was the region of true Christian liberty , and 
' »'iore a religious duty than con- that he could thus urge his followers to 
lo ^ layman. But VVyclillo use their freedom. — Note to the second 
to believe that any man con- edition. 


H V 1*. 
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to be a duty to disclose in the ear of a confe.ssoi 
what had ])asscd in the secret places of the iniiid, 
the most cautions guard would be kept against 
the intrusion of thoughts opjiosed to the authority 
exercised by the clergy, or to the superstitions 
which that order of men had so long sanctiom.(l. 
Let confession be necessary to absolution, and Irt 
absolution be an essential link in the chain ct 
salvation, and the empire which the ])apal pric.st- 
hood laboured to establish and jicrpetuate is con- 
ceded. To the mind of Wyclilfe this connexion 
of things was manifest, and in the history of om 
country it was reserved to his master genius tn 
break this trijile cord. 

With confession to a priest the doctrine of in- 
dulgences is nearly allied. The sale of thesf 
commodities was the abuse which first roused tlio 
displeasure of Luther ; and which contributed so 
much toward that memorable revolution with 
which his name is so illustriously associated. It 
will be proper, therefore, to notice the feeling 
with which they were regarded by Wyclifli', 
nearly two centuries earlier. We have seen tlint 
according to the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
the good works of the saints which were nioii’ 
than were rccjuired for their own justification, 
were deposited with the merits of the Saviout. 
so as to form a sort of spiritual treasury. “ fl'^’ 
“ keys of this,” it has been observed, “ were 
“ committed to St. Peter, and to his successor^ 
“ the popes, who may open it at pleasure, and 
“ by tianslerring a portion of this superabim- 
“ dant merit to any particular person for a sum 
“ of money, may convey to him either the pardon 
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of his own sins, or a release for any one in 
“ whose luippincss he is interested from the pains 
of purgatory. Such indulgences were first in- 
“ vented in the eleventh century, by Urban the 
“ second, as a recompense for those who went 
“ in person upon the meritorious enterprise of 
“ eoiupiering the Holy Laud. Tliey were after- 
“ w ards granted to those who hired a soldier 
“ for tliat purpose, and in process of time were 
“ bestowed on such as gave money for accom- 
[)lishing any pious work enjoined by the jiojje.”’" 
It is, no doubt, true, that tlic embryo of this 
eustoin, as of most others in the history of the 
])a|)acy, may be traced to a j^eriod much more 
n mote than the pontificate of Urban the second, 
but that adjustment of the penalties of eccle- 
siastical disci[)line, which began at a compara- 
tively early period to be restricted to the clergy, 
was gradually extended from what was to be 
endured in this world, to the sufi’erings awaiting 
tin olr’ender in the next; anti a power which was 
uiuc exercised with the tendercst solicitude I'or 
tile s[)iritual welfare of the delinquent, became 
known, ere long, as a mo.st effective means of 
storing the coffers of the priest. “ Prelates,” 
observes the English reformer, “ foully dccciv'c 
” Christian men by their pretended indulgences 
” or pardons, and rob them wickedly of their 
‘‘ money.” In proof of this statement he re- 
marks, “ that alms after the will of sinful men” 
may procure “ thousands of years of pardon, and 
" 'ilso pardons without number, to man’s undcr- 
■■ i^tunding.” These are also described as granted 


CHA P. 
VIII. 
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*' vin'*' ** virtue of Christ’.s passion and inartyrdoin, 

“ and by the holy merits of saints, which they 

“ did, more than was needful for their own bliss. 
Offended by this strange mixture of creaturo- 
merit with that of the Saviour, and scarcely less 
with the pardon itself, which was presumed to be 
so conveyed, he aliirms that the doctrine is oii^ 
“ never taught in all the gospel, and never used, 
“ neither by Paul, nor Peter, nor any olhei' 
“ a])ostle of (Jhri.st; and yet they might, and 
“ could, and were so full of charity as certainly 
“ to have taught and used this pardon, if there 
“ had been any such. For in Christ was a!l 
“ manner of good doctrine, and good life, and 
“ charity, and these were most abundant, after 
“ him, in his apostles. And since Christ dis- 
“ covered and taught all that is needful and 
“ profitable, and still taught not this jrardon, it 
“ follows that this pardon is neither needful nor 
“ profitable.” 

Adverting to the departed in an intcrinediato 
.state, he remarks, “ it passctli man’s knowinsr 
“ what is the doom of such souls. It scemeth 
“ then great pride for sinful man to make himselt 
“ certain and master of the judgment of Cod, 
which still he knoweth not. — Also if this pardon 
“ be a spiritual and heavenly gift, it should be 
“ given freely as Christ teaches in the gospel, 
“ and not for money, nor worldly goods, noi' 
“ fleshly favour. But if a rich man will dearly 
“ buy it, he shall have a pardon extending te 
“ a thousand years, though he be really accursed 
“ of Cod for his sinful life. While the pool’ 

s" MS. Oil Pfflstcs. 
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‘ I)cdridclcn man, who may not travel to Rome, 
“ nor to such another place, he shall have no 
‘‘ pardon of the pope, though he be holy and full 
'• of charity. Since then, this pardon, if there 
bo any such, should be freely given, it is theft 
“ and robbery to take thus much gold for it. 
•• Also this pretended pardon deceiveth many 
“ iuon. For rich men trust to reach heaven 
tlic'ieby without pain, and therefore the less 
“ lc;ar to sin ; and ot contrition, and forsaking sin, 
'• and doing alms, little is spoken.”’*' lie then 
observes, that if the nature of such pardons were 
" truly told, they should be set at nought.” 
Again, he remarks, “ great falseness it is so much 
' to magnify the power of the pope in purgatory, 
“ such as no man here can show to be real, 
“ cither by holy writ, or reason ; since, in this 
world, we see an obscure nuur^ may thus 
" des])ise the ])ope, and op])ose his lordship ; and 
'■ lie doth in vain, all his Jiiight, all his wit, and 
” all his will, to be avenged upon such a poor 
ballot. It scemeth, then, for many reasons, 
that this feigned pardon is a subtle merchan- 
dise ot Antichrist’s clerks, to magnify their pre- 
tended power, and to get worldly goods, and 
to make men free from the fear of sin, and 
I'Weetly to wallow therein as swine. If the 
eoiUeniporarics of Luther admired the boldness 
'd the man, who could venture, though very cau- 
li'uisly, to question this plenitude of the jiapal 
l"*"ei-; the reader will judge of his claim to the 
‘iliibute ot courage, who in much less favour- 

litirlor’ in MS. sijrnifyinjr ji humble or despised person. 
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^ v*n* ' times, proceeded to a greater length in 

exposing the assumptions of the same appalliui' 

despotism. 

oiiiiw.eii. connexion between auricular confession, 

‘'"By- and the most politic distribution of these imhil- 
gences, has been noticed. That Mdiich subsists 
between the business of the confessional, and the 


celibacy of the clergy, is equally certain, and 
equally dangerous. The law which required a 
disclosure of cv^ery particular that might possihiv 
be connected with guilt, whether relating to the 
conduct, or to the secrets of mental history, was 
one to be enforced on the conscience of everv 


female, and by an unmarried priesthood. fo 
evade it, would be to incur the guilt of insincerity, 
self-reproach, and, in no few instances, the appre- 
hensions of every future evil ; while to act upon it 
was to conform to what could hardly fail to ])rovo 
hostile to the best safeguard of female innocence. 
JVor is it easy to conceive, that confessors would 
always pass this ordeal untainted. To do so, 
they must be cither more or less than human. 
That the morals of a community must sutfer from 
this sort of intercourse is manifest ; and wlietlier 
the impurities of the clergy, so frequently de- 
plored by AVycliffe, arose from this source, ii' 
a greater or a less degree, it is certain that tlieii' 
ibreed celibacy was the parent of vices wliieli 
frequently roused his severest indignation. The 
guilty conduct of priests, wdth respect to “ wivo^. 
“ widow^s, and inaidcms,” is said to lead to tla' 
frequent ‘ murder of children.” And the licen- 
tious })racticcs of the higher clergy, are said to 1'*’ 
but too htithfully copied by their dependants a”'* 
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the laity. To have seen these vices as eertainly ^ 
niiisetiuent on the celibacy of churchinen, would - 
Isavo been enough, in the mind of Wyclitlc, to 
have created a suspicion as to the real obligation 
of the law which imposed it. Such with him was 
the general effect of existing disorders. Where 
tlie abuses of a jn'acticc were more obvious than 
its uses, the closest examination of its origin and 
pretensions commonly followed. 

On this article he thus writes. “Since forni- 
“ cation is so perilous, and priests are so frail, 

“ (iod ordained in the old law, that jiriests shoidd 
" have wives; and in the new law, never i’orbid 
“ it, neither by Christ nor by his a[)osttes ; but 
■' rall'.er approved it But now through the hyjto- 
“ erisy of fiends and of false men, many bind 
" litemselves to ])riesthood and chastity, and 
“ forsake those who by God’s law arc their wives, 
and injure maidens and wives, and fall into all 
“ vices most foully.”*' It rc(piired no little in- 
tegrity and firmness, to avow such opinions, in 


' .MS, ()1 Wedded jMen anti Wives, 
many arc found ttasuming the 
•'liioe ot “ ptiest.s and religious,” but 
b' live a li.stlul life,” it is concluded 
<1 lin y must fall thus “ into lechery 
*'Mli\ers degrec.s, and into the sins 
' gainst nature.” Bodily marriage 
li.'K “a sacrament, and a 

I'g'irc ,,f ghostly wedlock bc- 
tween ( lirlst and the holy church, 
''' ‘'^l-l’aul sailh,” and it is farther 
ns approved of God in Pa- 
by the Saviour when on earth, 
by his apostles, one of whom is 
'id to have numbered the j)rohihitIon 
' "’ ““'ige among the marks of the 
V'“'bicy which should appear before 
b.st day. It is nevertheless stated, 
^■<>1. II. 


that “ though matrimony he good, and 
greatly commended of God, clean 
“ virginity is much better, and the 
priests who keep clean cha.sti ty in 
“ body and soul do best. But many 
take this charge indiscreetly, and 
slander themselves greatly before 
God and his saints. Sf) high and so 
“ noble is virginity, that Christ com- 
** manded it not generally, but said he 
“ who may, let him take it. S(), also, 
“ St. Paul gave no command of vir- 
“ ginity, but gave council to those 
‘•who were equal thereto.” Such 
was the unity of sentiment between 
the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
English reformer. MS. Ibid. 
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such an age. And yet we must admire the pru- 
dence and devotion, which prevented .the refor- 
mer’s*availing iiimself of the lull liberty of which 
he felt himself to be jmssessed in this respect. 
Had WycliH'e anticij)ated some of the most illus- 
trious reformers of the sixteenth century, liy 
becoming a married priest, the event, however 
innocent, would have been regretted by many 
as a circumstance, necessarily injurious to llie 
enterprise in which he was engaged. By a more 
numerous class, such an occurrence would have 
been hailed with delight, as showing beyond 
controversy, that the reformer’s disaffection to tiie 
church I ad ari.-c i in ich less from her corrup- 
tions, than from the holy severity of her discipline. 
In the fourteenth ceirtury, this arch-weapon would 
have made an im[)res.sion more disastrous tlurii 
was [rroduced by it at a later jreriod. 

Wc have seen that Wycliffe regarded marriage 
as a sacrament. His orthodoxy, however, on this, 
and some other formalities so designated, wa> 
rather apparent than real. By a sacrament, he 
understood “ a token that may be seen, of a thing 
“ which may not be seen and he admitted, 
with the church of Borne, that these were seven 
in number.*" Ilis doctrine relating to penauen 
has been sufficiently explained. On the* rite ot 
baptism, Wycliffe thought with his contempo- 
raries, both as to its mode, and its subject.'. 
“ It matters not,” he observes, “ whether the 
“ persons baptized, are dipped three times, oi' 

Trial, iv. 1. two sariMment.s ; but his TrialogH' 

Ibid. Dr. James suggests, that among bis latest productions. 
Wyclille after a wliiie admitted only Apology for John Wicklill’e. 
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“ have only water poured on their head.”®' But chap. 
wliile the mode of baptism was regarded as tluis*~^i^ 
indifferent, its administration, in some fony, was 
(lecincd so far important, that the reformer ad- 
verts with approbation to the practice of allowing 
even females to perform that solemnity, rather than 
suffer an expiring infant to pass from the world 
unblessed by its influence. On the future state 
(jfan unbaptized infant, he confesses himself un- 
able to determine any thing, but considers it “ as 
“ probable, that without this washing, Christ may 
“ s[)iritually baptize infants, and in consetpience 
“ save them.** VVe may regret the force of that 
superstition which could produce hesitation on this 
piiint even with such a mind. But these faets 
place the doctrine of Wyciifte relating to the mode 
and the subjects of baptism beyond dis])utc. 

On the import of this rite, he remarks, that 
‘‘.liaptism with water,” is significant “ of baptism 
” with the Spirit.” In the latter, (Jod “ christeneth 
” the souls of men, that is to say, washeth their 
” souls from the uncleanucss of all sin.” In one 
"f his sermons, he observes, “ bodily baptizing 
is a figure, shewing how man’s soul should be 
“ baptized from sin. For the wisdom of Christ 
” would- not suffer us to keep this figure, except 
‘‘ for §oine good reason. Bodily washing of a 
” child, is not the end of baptizing ; but baptizing 
“ is a token of the washing of the soul from sin, 

” both original and aq,tuah by virtue taken of 
“ Christ’s death.”"’’ 

On confirmation, he remarks, that “ the oil Confirma- 

tioii. 

frialogu.s, iv. 12. Honi. Bib. Reg- 10.'), 100, oti Roni. 

chnp. vi. 
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“ with which the prelates anoint children at siioli" 

— “ times ; and tlie linen hood, or veil put over 

“ thcyr head ; are a ceremony of little worth, and 
“ one having no fonndatimi in seri]vture.”"'’ He 
farther cautions such as may have placed an un- 
due confidence in this service, that “ the child, 
“ or nian,.^receivcth not the gifts of the Ilolv 
“ Spirit from the bishop, but as the gift of God. ' 
It is also stated, that “ it docs not aj)pcar, that 
“ this sacrament should be reserved to a Cesarean 
“ ])rclacy ; that it would be more devout, and 
“ more conformable to scri))ture language, to deny 
“ that the bishops give the Holy Spirit, or coniinn 
“ the giving of it ; and that it therefore seems to 
“ some, that the brief and trivial confirmation 
“ of the prelates, and the ceremonies added to 
“ it for the sake of pomp, were introduced at the 
“ suggestion of Satan, that the people may bo 
“ deceived as to the faith of the church, and that 
“ the state and necessity of bisho])s may be the 
“ more acknowledged.””' At other times, ho 
complains of the importance conferred on this 
service, as a disparagement of “ the more worthy 
“ and needful sacraments.””* 
or.i.;s. Clerical ordination, he has defined as “ a power 
“ conferred on a devout clerk by the ministry 
“ of a bishop, that he may duly minister to tlic 
“ church;”"” and the doctrine of the age is said 
to be “ that a clerk is not ordained, except as a 
“ bishop shall grant hin\ the Holy Ghost, and 
“ thus imprint a character on his mind whicl> i'’ 

TtialoguSi iv. l i. MS. Sentence of the Curse h'"' 

•'1 Ibid. pounded, c. vii. Ibid. 
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‘“indelible; and . accordingly, if a clerk be de- 
“ graded, or whatever else may happe n to him, 
“ this character may not. be lost.” ’* But this 
tenet is regarded as inexplicable. As the Oha- 
racter so derived was frequently of little worth, 
the reformer prays, that the clergy may receive 
some more e^cient grace from a higher source. 
The power conferred by the authority of the pre- 
lates, is viewed as having no necessary connexion 
with that which the tfuc |)riest receives from the 
unseen Bishop of souls. Hence while the esta- 
blished forms of ordination were acknowledged, 
tile character said to be conveyed by them was 
legarded as subject to debate. The doctrine of 
W ycliffe with res})ect to auricular confession has 
hcen stated and his opinions on the supposed 
sacrament of extreme unction, were dcenied 
erpially heterodox.”" 

Much, too, has been said as to the reformer’s 
sentiments concerning the eucharist. '^^Phe word 
transubstantiation, was introduced to express the 
changing of the bread and wine ijito the sub- 
stance of the body and the blood of Christ. In 
the writings of Wycliffe’ this doctrine is rejected 
in almost every form of language. In his two 
Confessions relating to this article, and in a multi- 
tude of instances, the continuance of the material 
elements, after the words of consecration were 
l>ronouhced, is distinctly asserted. Still it must 
he acknowledged, that he sometimes speaks of a 
presence of the Saviour, in connexion with the 
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on this point, ii. 268. Apo- 

logy, c. viii. sect. iv. 
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emblems, in a manner which, while it' 

certainly docs not amount to the impanation of 

Luther, is a slight remove from the statements 
of this doctrine which distinguished the creed of 
Zuinglius.'-'^ The language of hesitation and un- 
certainty is not often that of reformers, but this 
is one of those points on which \\^cliff‘e was fixf 
to confess his ignorance. The matter, also, on 
which he found it impossible himself to decide, 
he regarded as forming no essential part of the 
Christian faith, and as that, in consequence, on 
which every man should be left to the guidance 
of his own perceptions. It is in one of his 
latest pieces that he thus writes: “ The mass h 
“ neither better Ibr one priest nor another, for in 
“ its kind it is bread, nought amended by the 
“ priest, and inasmuch as it is God’s body, it 
“ is like God, whosoever may consecrate it. But 
“ here we know many things which are no part 
“ of necessary faith, and which we should neither 
“ grant nor deny, hope nor doubt, but ratlier 
“ suppose them, or guess them.” To illustrate 


In his Conclii.sions, published at 
Oxford, in tlie sumuier of 1381, it is 
not only transubstantiation, but ** in- 
“ deinptiiicatlon, and impanation, ” 
which arc denounced as havings no 
support from the scriptures. To ex- 
pose the contradictions, and the im- 
pos.sibilities attendant on the latter 
doctrines, is the purpose to which 
the eighth chapter in the last book 
of his Trialogus is devoted. By iden- 
lificntiun he professes to understand 
the uniting of two tilings previou.sly 
distinct; as though by an act of Om- 
nipotence Peter and Paul should cease 
to bo two persons, and become one. 


But he states, that with respect to ilii 
eucharist, he had “ adduced main 
“ reasons to show that such an im 
demptificalioii is impossible.” Hr' 
also adds, “ I am certain that tin' 
“ doctrine of impanation is impos.'^iM^ 
“ and heretical.” As the humanil} oi 
Clirist is not to be considered apai^ 
from his divinity, it is said to folio" 
from the assertions of men respcctnk;; 
the identi/Ication of the body of 
with the bread, “ that a mere waft'*" 
l^ecomes the Deity of Christ, ’ aii'l 
it is indignantly asked what 
“ lalry can be more completely 
“ testable ?” 
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liis meaning, he presently observes : “ Should 

“ the po])e ask me if I were ordained to be saved, 
“ or predestinated, I would say that I ho])ed so ; 

but I would not swear it, nor afiirin it without 
“ condition; and though he should greatly punish 
“ me, yet would I neither deny it, nor do bt it, 
“ in any way. And so if prelates oppose me, 
“ inquiring wliat the sacrament of the altar is in 
“ its kind, I would say, \t is bread, the same that it 
“ was before, since the gospel thus teaches, if we 
“ will believe.” But to all questions beyond this, 
Ills only answer is said to be, “ 1 neither grant it, 
“• nor deny it, nor doubt it.”*”* 

While such w'ere the reformer’s sentiments con- 
ei riling the recognized sacraments, it will not be 
siqqioscd, that the eslablishcd ritual was in all 
other respects according to his views of jiropriety. 
The reformer’s comjilaints, however, referred 
chiefly to the subordinate place assigned in that 
ritual to the office of [ueaching, to the abuse 
of images, and to the idle fopperies frequently 
obtruded upon religious assemblies by singers and 
musicians. The manner of conducting the wor- 
ship of God, which tended most to inform the 
mind of the worshipper, and to improve his de- 
votional affections, he often declares to be best. 
This he considered to be most consonant with the 
suggestions of reason, and with the matured 
character distinguishing the present dispensation 
cf religion.”® Still, to the period of his death, he 


MS. On tlie Seven Deadly Sins. 
Uic, Jamesii. ♦ 

^ Ms. Of Contemplative Life. On 
I delates, o. vi. In the latter tieati.se 


the writer combats the argurnent.s ad- 
duced in favour of church ninsic, from 
the practice of the Old Te.stament 
church, and from the visions of (he 
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appears to have conformed in these things to the 
customs of the age ; attending to the various ser- 
vices connected with the festivals of the ciuireli, 
and rendering the gospels apjiointed to he read uii 
such occasions the ground-work of his address tu 
the people.'"" 

'fhe reader has frecpiently seen, that with 
VVyclitfc, something more than the decision <>1 
lh(^ church was nece.ssary to determine the triiili 
of religious doctrines. yVnd this was the cast 
witli respect to doctrines much less mysterious 
than tiu! article of transuhstantiation. That tin 
pontitfs were not raised above the influence of 
error, was believed to be demonstrated by manv n 
nudaucholy fact; and tliat ecclesiastical councils 
had slu;wn themselves to be scarcely more worthy 
of confidence, was believed to be no less evidiait. 
Imh'cd, the whole of the reformer's conduct with 
regard to the papal power resulted from his con- 
viction as to the suflieicncy of the sacred scrii'- 
tuivs, and as to the right of private judgment. 
It will be remembered, also, that in lumuroiis 
e.\ tracts from his writings which appear in the 
pages of this work, these opinions are not more 
clearly a.-ssumed than exiire.-sscd. The corruptions 
of the church are rarely e.vposed, without being 


\poonI\j)s«'. It i.s laid down a.s an 
liiijiortaiit maviiii, that whateter i.s 
prelciiad iw llie woi.ship nf (lod, “ t« 
•• tin* hiMfiiwj^ of I'ls law, and of the 
“ bliss ; * licavoM,” is an evil which 
shmiUl he siippu'sstd. An;,;w'Nliiie is 
a’so cited, a." tcuchinj; that gnilt is 
coi.tiacti.l .c oitcii a t.be .sound 
hct onu.s more attractive th m the 
scn.se. 

.\nioug his sfiinoii.s , re nearly 


fnrty whicli were delivered *'ii ll-' 
.saint da \s observed in that a;re. t*'" 
of the days so regarded was sacicil *■* 
St. Thomas of (hinterhui'y, anofltt i 
th(' pwrinoation of the Chair « t 
Peter, and another to the tranduf" " 
of St. Martin, (^MS. C.l’.C. C:iml>*hi.:^‘' 
Lewis, c. viii.) It should, howew’r, 
be i^narked, that the supcrstiliea." 
eoMiieeted with such seasons, 
fearlessly exposed in the.se discourse’* 
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iKitic’cd, as showing the folly and impiety of sup- 
idsiug her visible guides to be infallible. In the 
idllowing jiassage, Wyeliffe reeords his judgment 
K specting the elements of which ecclesiastical 
cniincils were generally composed. “ A\"orldly 
“ prelates make of themselves a congregation, 
• aiul of clerks assenting to them,— some for 
“ '.vorldly dread and worldly favours, some for 
“ qojd, and the hope of benefices, and some for 
“ Tear ot the curse, or ol the losing oJ’ benefices, 
'■ or for dread of slander, imprisoning, and burn- 
“ iiig -but the conduct of such assemblies in 
vesting their own intcrjiretations of holy writ, 
with the authority due to the record itself, is 
described as involving the guilt ol’ blas|>hemy."" 
'• 'flic law of (iod, and of reason,’’ he observis, 
" vee should follow more than that of our popes 
" and cardinals ; so much so, that if we had a 
liimdrcd popes, and if all the friars were cardi- 
“ inds, to the law of the gospel we should bow, 
'■ more than to all this multitude.”'"' 

file last chapter in the third book of his 
Tiialogus, is intended to demonstrate, that “ the 
law of Christ infinitely e.xceeds all other laws." 
It is there observed, that in the sacred scriptures, 

‘ all truth is either cxpres.sed or implied,” and it 
said to follow, that “ other writings can have 
wyith or authority, only so far as their senti- 
‘‘ ment is derived from the scriptures.’’ This is 


' Ifow Satmi aiut his Prie.sts, 

<1 his IVigiu'd Religions, sVc. iS:c. 

^ od. Rir. Jaineseii. “ The* faith 
"'hich served the church a thoul^and 
while Satan wa.s hound, will 
'“’I scr^c it now he is loo.sed ; hence 


** thc-'-e couiudls. And whore llio 
“ greater |)art of .such men assi nl lo 
“ any sentence, then all holy ( lio/ch 
“ .shall know that to he go.s|iel, and hy 
llii-s false |»rinci|>lc the fieml heguilctli 
“ inrii." Ibid. 
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stated as the doctrine of Augustine, and as in- 
cluding every thing necessary “ to correct tin 
“ edicts of tlie papal court, and of the prelates, 
“ and also the errors of the religious orders." h 
is stated, also, that “ the smooth covering uiulii 
“ which all the subtleties of Antichrist arc con- 
“ coaled, " consists in imputing obscurity to the 
scriptures, with a view to introduce the rival 
authority of the priesthood. The chapter^ thus 
concludes : “ 1 am certain, indeed, from the 

“ scriptures, that neither Antichrist, nor all his 
“ disciples, nay nor all fiends, may really imjai'aii 
“ any [lart of that volume, as it regards the excel- 
“ lence of its doctrine. But in all these things. 
“ it a|>pears to nu;, that the believing man should 
“ u.se this rule--if he .soundly understands tin 
“ sacred scripture, let him bless tiod ; if’ he !h 
“ deficient in such a perception, let him laboiu 
“ for .soundness of mind. Let him also dwi ll 
“ as a grammarian upon the letter, but be fully 
“ aware of imposing a sense upon scripture, whi( h 
“he doubts the Holy Spirit docs not demaiul. 
“ For such a man, according to St. .lerome, i> 
“ a heretic ; and much more he, who rashb 
“ blasphemes, by imposing a meaning on scri|'- 
“ ture, w'hich the Spirit itself declares to be im- 
“ possible."'"^ 

It should be observed, however, that the^ right 
of private judgment, as asserted by Wyclifte, w;e 


f'*'' The state of Wyclillc’s mind in 
efertneo to this UMdiog; article of 
I’rotestaidism, must of einirso have 
lueii vftriously implied in those parts 
of his wrilin^.s whieli have been loiii; 
before the public. But it uppeared to 


importunt that some direct iitf" 
matioii .should be obtained on a p< 
of so much moment, and that the r< 
fofftier should be allowed to .speak 1“ 
it for biinseif. — Note to the seem 
eililion. 
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iiiit a liberty to reject established opinions witliout 
( \ainination. On the contrary, ])alicnt iinjuiry, 
llrvent prayer, and a disposition to comply with 
the recpiirements of scripture, whatever they may 
he, are constantly adverted to, as necessary qnali- 
tications in the case of every m;ui who would 
study that volume so as to tinderstand it. These 
saeicd obligations are considered as devolving on 
ev( rv man discarding the authority of the church, 
•ami j)rofessing to make the scriptures the source 
(.ri'.is sentiments, -and the guide of his conduct."" 
“ Poor priests, and true men,” says the relbrmer. 
Would willingly yield obedience to (lod, and to 
“ holy church, and also to each man on earth, 
'■ inasmuch as he teacheth truly the command- 
“ ments of God, and things which may profit the 
‘‘ souls of men. And no more ought any man to 
obey, even to Christ himself, both God and 
man If any worldly prelate asketh more obe- 
“ dience than this, he sundy is Antichrist, and 
“ Lucifer's master. For .fesus Christ is the God 
■■ oi' riglitcousncss and truth, and of peace and 


“ T« llie rNpo.silion of seripturo 
' Nr (itialllii utioii.s arc noticed as im- 
(x'llant. An ability to collate 
• lipt.s — an acquaintance with lot^ic — 
LNo pr.ictiee of cfmiparin^ scripture 
soripinre — and above all, a ton- 
•i loiisness of depend tnre on the pro- 
i<ed assistance of tho Spirit, the 
s''*‘ it Teacher. It is further .said, that 
•his illuniinutinn, so nccossary to a 
•'ll! nndtrstundirii^ of the word 
•^'od, is promoted hy sanctity of life, 
litis should theologians hf studii 
t*' preserve, being careful that tin 
if"ent nothing foreign to the faith '»f 
Iho rripture.s, ' And though li .s 
t'Xpositions of scripture 


.sometimes ohsriir«al by mysterivs and 
alhgory, it Is lii.s remark, that “ all 
'•things neeess.iry in sriijilurw are 
•* contained in its pioje r literal and 
•' historical sen.n',’’ ami some im ri ar« 
“ s.iid to he “ cnlight<'ncrl trom above 
** that they may so explain it. ’ 'Two 
rule.s are mdiced as ha\ing aided hiifi 
in distinguishing between the ajioery- 
phal and the canonical scriptures ; I si. 
'I'o a.scertain what l>of>ks of the Old 
7’< .si tincut are cited in the New. 2d. 
.•\ cfojipari.son f>f the doctrirres coni lined 
in any siispiciuus ilucnmenl with Ih it 
incniealeil in the scriptures of acknow- 
ledged authority. Jaiiie.s's .•\j>ol<>gy, 
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• “ cluirity. He may not lie, nor deny himst It. 
“ How then, may any sinful prelate justly comjal 
“ men to do a.gainst righteousness, and the hcuhli 
“ of tlieir souls, and a good conscience ? Fdi 
“ (Ihrist saith in the gospel of St. .lohn, that llir 
“ Son may do nothing but what he hath seen the 
“ I’atlier do, and Christ, therefore, commaiulod 
“ all men, that they should believe on him, but 
“ as he did the works of the Father. Why tluu 
“ should Christian men be compelled by flu 
“ clerks of Antichrist, to do after their comniaiul 
“ meats, while they do not the works of Cod, luii 
“ those of the fiend / And thus Christ spcakeili 
“ to the Jews, and asketh, why they believe m t 
“ on him, if he saith the truth f And hence, lir 
“ also saith, who of you shall reprove me of siiif 
“ And he would that any man had done so, if Ir 
“ might in truth. Hence, also, at the time ul 
“ his jiassiou, he said to the bishop’s servant wli" 
“ smote him on the face, ‘ If I have done evil. 
“ bear thou witness of the evil.’ And thus, il 
" prelates are vicars of Christ, they ought to 
“ follow him in their terms of obedience, and te 
“ ask no more of any man than he did. ” It i' 
added, that Christ, who was “ both God and man, 
“ sought the souls of men, lost through sin, thirty 
“ years and more, in great labour and wcarinc>s, 
“ and many pains, travelling on his feet many 
“ thousand miles in the cold, and storm, and 
“tempest!" And it is j;lemandcd, whether any 
“ sinful idiot," because vested by human power 
with ecc<esiastical Jurisdiction, may justly c.vait 
“ more obedience than did Christ and his a['e- 
“ sties. ” In the same treatise it is remarked, that 
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Christ hath said in Ins gospel, that if the hliiul <’ii vp. 
•• lead the blind, they fall both into the lake. 

• Now these worldly prelates are blind in God's 
•• law, both ill their knowledge of it, and in the 
" life they live ; and accordingly, no man should 

be led by them, for fear lest they both lull into 
hell from their ignorance of holy writ. "'"’ Chm- 
siii'ing the too prevalent custom, of putting “ the 
biddingof God behind, and the bidding of sinful 
man liefore,” he remarks, “ let prelates study 
'■ busily and truly holy M'rit, and live openly 
“ hereafter, and destroy the open sin of other 

• men ; and poor jiricsts, and Christian men, 

'■ without any summoning, would willingly conu; 

■■ to them, at any cost or labour, by laud or 

water, and would meekly do them obiidimiee 
“ aad reverence, as they would to I’eter and 
" Paul. !.et the world judge then, whether 
‘’these dissensions belong to woildly prelates. 
Ignorant in themselves, and curseil in life, or to 
“ poor priests, anti true men, who desire night . 

“ and day to know the will of Goil, to honour it, 

" and before all things to do it. ' 

O 


How Men .sliould find 
“ In reason, the nature ot’ 
'uu spiritual ollioe consi'ttifi'^ in it»- 
'''ftetion in (ruth, and j;iudanro in 
'iitue toward attainment ftf salva- 
; if any man doth lead into per- 
to- loijs error or imjiiety, he thereby 
f^eth to 1)^. capable ersiieli oHiee ; 
" a blind man b\ beiii^C so, doth 
to be a jrtiide. No m;in can 
* " bound to loltovv any one into the 
ditch r to obey any one to the 
pr- Ml. lice of bis own salvation. If 
pasior should teach bad doe- 
'C!ie or prescribe bad practice, the 


“ people may rojoef and di.sobev him.” 
Barrow's Wtirk.s, i. 711. 

1 "*; MS. |)e Ohedientia Prelatorum, 
C'liristian iiiefi say tin!} that, tin y 
“ woubl not wiirully or tvittingly dr- 
“ .ser\e the curse of Crorl for tiny t'ood 
“ fitliiv in earth or lietivcn ; mother 
“ that f*f man, in as far as it acioo di tli 
with the ri'^hteous .sentence ofti’nd. 
Bui with ^reaf joy of soul, they will 
‘* lather .sullt r inan'.s wronglul cnis.-. 
“ than wittingly or wilfnlly break .iriv 
“ one coniniaiidimmt of (ilod. 'riierehy 
“ the honours of this wiirld, and a 
“ keeping of the bwdy in all imbd^^etici: 
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Of Wycliffe’s theological doctrine, the reader 
will have forined his judgment from the passages 
inserted in the preceding chapters, and especially 
from those supplied by the reformer’s homilies, 
and by his exposition of the decalogue.’'” iNo 
language can be more explicit, than that in which 
he asserts the dependence of man for the rcmissi(iii 
of his sins, on the satisfactitjn made for them 
by the obedience and death of Christ. It is de- 
clared that to the “ one offering” presented on 
the cross, every descendant of Adam must he 
indebted, — not in part merely, but entirely — for 
the removal ol’ his guilt. It is at the same time 
allirmed, that this highest token of the divine 
approbation is most assuredly awardeil to every 
jienitent believer, however condemned by a de- 
generate priesthood. If there be passages in 
which the reformer speaks of men as “ deserving 
the blessedness of a future world, we have hcanl 
him explain the sense in which he employed such 
language ; and we have seen his protest against 
its being interpreted as at variance with tlic 
doctrine whicdi regards the salvation of the soul 
as being in every view of it purely the work oi 
(iud.""* 

A prominent article in his religious creed, and 
one from which the rest were all more or Ics.s 
deduced, was the election of grace. The true 
church, is accordingly described as composed ot 
predestinated persons, and of such alone. “ M c 

niny I'c sc- urpd. Huf llipv would “ and burning, than to foisako th'i'* 
“ r.'ilhr: .'4uftVr.'‘'ander,aiul back-biting, “ llu' evainjde of Christ, and the triiili 
“and imprisonment, and exile, and “ of holy writ.” Ibid. 

“with the help ami grace of (Jod. >"• Si e Vol, I. Chap. iii. II. (’hap. i 

hanging, drawing and <ju:ii lering. ibid. p. 33. 
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" are predestinated,” he remarks, “ that wc may 
“ olnain diviiK\ acceptance, and become holy; 
having received that grace tlirough the hnma- 
iiity ol Christ, by wliich wc arc rendered finally 
“ ])leasing to God. And to me it appears, that 
“ this grace, which is called the grace of pre- 
‘‘ destination, or the charity of final perseverance, 
“ cannot by any means fail.”'"' In the same 
work, he endeavours to shew that tiu're is no in- 
(( insistency in regarding men as elected by their 
Maker from before the hmndation of the world, 
though their existence then could oidy be in the 
iiiiiid or purj:)osc of the Deity. 'I’o the (luestion, 
what i.s the real cause of the decrees of God, it is 
replied, “ the will of God. or even God liimself.”'"' 
In the Trialogus, indeed, similar spi!cnlations iVe- 
ipiently occur. \or was it the salvation of num 
enly. but the evtmts of time in general, wliich 
were viewed as the certain result of prc-ordin:ition. 
It is in the following manner that he reasons on 
ihis subject. “ If Christ prophesied <»f certain 
‘‘ events, as certainly to come, such events have 
” been or will be. The antecedent, namely that 
‘‘ Christ has thus prophesied, is necessary, and 
'■ the consecjucnce is also necessary. The con- 
” sequence » is not in the power of any man, or 
” of any creature; nor are the sayings of Christ, 
“ or the elections of his mind to be affected by 
” accident. And therefore as it is necessary that 
” Christ has foretold certain things, so it is neces- 
“ sary they should come to |>ass. By arguments 
“ of this kind also, we shew other events t(f 
‘‘ 1)0 necessary, the coming of which has been 

Trial. iii. 7. Ibid. ii. 1 1. 
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“ (letcrmined by God. Nor will it matter, after 
“ wliat manner God may choo.sg to inform us, 
“ that lie had actually .«io determined, before the 
“ foundation of the world. Let it be certain, th;;! 
“ God has jiredt^terinined tin event, and the rcsiilf 
“ is beyond 'idl accident, it must follow. Now 
“ what could hinder this ])rc-ordination of events 
“ on the part of God ? Ifis knowledge is perfect. 
“ Ills will is unvarying. /\nd all creatnre-impedi- 
“ ments opposed to him are futile. From these 
“ facts, it follows that whatsoever is future, must 
“ necessarily laune.”"' The sum of Wyclifi'e's 
doctrine on this point, appears to have been, that 
the tlivine nature necessarily purposes what is 
best with respect to the unixi'r.sc : and as tlu; vo- 
litions of the l•iternal .Mind must necessarily affeet 
all the matters over which the Divine prescience 
e.Nlends, a law of necessity must in consequence 
desia'ud upon all things. .Acute, however, as 
were the reformer's reasonings on such topics, 1 
am constrained to think that the ])erplexities with 
which he often bewildered his opjwnent.s, must 
havi' been sometimes felt by himself. In his 
hhiglish eomposition.s such speculations arc not of 
Ireipient occurrence, rarely obtaining more than 
a passing notice. But that they were not re- 
garded by Wyclitfe, as having the least tendency 
to impair the feeling of responsibility in men, ('i 
to efface the ilistiuctions between vice and virtue, 
is placed beyond doubt by the facts of his history, 
and by the general sentiment of his writings. 

* 'fhe remaining article's of his creed are ot a 
more [uactical character, anel more frequently 


Trial, iii. !». 
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.mnounced. To the scheme of spiritual power 
so long established in connexion with the sec of 
Home, and to the many delusions which had faci- 
litated the introduction of the laws of penance, 
and the customs of pilgrimage, he opjiosed the 
simple, but sublime doctrine, of a free remission 
<jl sin, in virtue of the atonement made by Jesus 
Christ. To guard this doctrine also from abuse, 
lie was equally bold in declaring tliat the penitent 
only could be assured of pardon ; and that Cod 
is more willing to confer the grace of ])enitcnce, 
and all the elements of a heavenly temper, than 
we are to seek them. “ Marvellous," he observes, 
'• it is that any sinful being dare grant any thing 
• to another on the merit of saints. For witliout 
“ tlie grace and the power of Christ’s passion, all 
that any saint ever did, may not bring a soul 
“ to heaven.” That grace and passion are, at 
the same. time, described as including “all merits 
'vliich are needful.”"^ The last day, he re- 
marks, will show, that the judgment ol' the 
■'^npreme is not tp be at all inlluenced by the 
ollen mistaken views of men ; and he concludes 
hy praying, that “ the Almighty, of his endless 
“ charity, would destroy the ])ridc, covetousness, 
‘‘ hypocrisyj and heresy, discovered by these 
” i)retended pardons, and make men earnest to 
” keep hi^ commandments, and to set their trust 
fully in Jesus Christ.”"^ What the reformer 
meant by thus trusting in Christ, he frequently 
explains. In his comment on the passage 
•tspecting the brazen serpent, he thus writes.* 
” Here we must know the story of the old law. 

MS. Oil Prelate.^, c. xiii- 
VOl. II. ^ 


CHAP, 

VIII. 


•I' Ibid 
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“ ITow tlic people were hurt by the stingint;- oi 
“ adders. And Mo.scs j^rayed God to tell liim 
“ a medicine, and (iod made him take an adde i 
“ of brass, and raising it high on a tree for the 
“ people to look to, to tell them that those who 
“ looked on that adder should be healed. .And 
“ all this was a figure of Christ’s hanging on llu 
“ cross, lie was in tlie form of the venemons 
“adder; but in his own person was no venom. 
“ even as the adder of brass had no venom in it. 
“ 15 ut as a right looking on that adder of bras- 
“ saved the ])eople from the venom of serpents, 
“ so a right looking by full belief on Christ savcih 
“ his people. It follows, therefore, that 
“ Christ died not for his own sins, as thieves dii' 
“ for theirs ; but as our brother, who hiinx ll 
“ might not sin, he died for the sins that otlu i- 
“ had done. The righteousness of God, there- 
“ fore, and his graec, and the salvation of men, 
“all thus moved C'hrist to die.”"^ Such i)as 
sages prc'pare us for the reformer's more detiniln 
statements on this article, as when he allirln^ 
that without faith it is impossible to ]dease God; 
that the virtuous deeds of the unbelieving are 
devoid of a prineijile of righteousness ; that faith 
in the llcdcemer is sufheient to salvation, and 
that without the admixture of other causes ; and 
that men are righteous only by a participation in 
the Saviour's righteousness. 

Aearly allied to the doctrine of justitication 
by I’aith, is that of sanctification by the agency <’! 
the Divine Spirit; and in the Avrilings of AVyclith'; 

'>> iioii,. nil). Keg. "• Ibid. io:t. 

Ue WM itatc Scripturic E\pos. Dec. James's Apology. 
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they hold that relation to each other, which we 
iiiul allotted to them in the sacred seriptnres. 
riic text which affirms that with respect to the 
(hities of piety, “ our sufficiency is wholly of 
“ Clod,” is thus treated. “ Since among the 
'• works of man, thinking would seem to he most 
'• in his power; and yet, even his thoughts must 
“ he received from God, much more is it so with 
• the other works of men. And thus should 
■ w(' put otf pride, and wholly trust in Jesus 
'• t'lirist. For he who may nought think of 
“ himsell, may do nought of himsell. I'lins all 
“ iMir sufficiency is of God, through the mediation 
“(.r Jesus Christ. '"' It is afterwards ohserved, 
iCil “thus of sinful and ungratetid men, God 
“ inaketh gooil men, and all the goodness in this 
' eoinelli of God. \or trotdrle we about any 
'■ larther cause, since God himself is certainly 
" the first cause." But with statements of this 
ileseription, a multitude of which might he sr;- 
ieeted from his sermons, there are others ol' a 
more modified class, though hy no means ineon- 
''istent with them, w'hich occur with still greater 
Ireipieney. All men, it is remarked, should he 
Hhuonislied, that they receive not the grace of 
God in vain; since, in every instance, where 
^iieh conduct is exhibited, “ the default is not in 
" God, hut all the default is in his servants.”"’ 
Again, it is said, that “ God withdraweth not his 
" grace, except man shall abuse it; and then the 
” righteousness of God retp-nreth that the sinner 
" should he punished.’’ The.se passages viewed 

"* nr.m, Hii., K- -. I* 

’ Ibid. 

\ 2 
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n< l!i. Hil,. Reg. 101. 
' I'm.I. 17. 
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together, may remind the reader of the apostle’s 

1- language, “ work out your own salvation with fear 

“ and trembling, for it is God who worketh in 
“ you, to will and to do of his good pleasure.”''' 
It is evident, also, that this supernatural aid was 
understood by the reformer as extended to all 
men, so as to render the condemnation of the 
finally impenitent the just consequence of resist- 
ing the light from above. Thus pursuing a com- 
parison between the advent of Christ, and the 
dawning of the day, he remarks, “ It is now a 
“ great sin not to arise and to throw open our 
“ windows, for this spiritual light is ready h» 
“ shine unto all men who will open to receive 
“ it.”'” The doctrine of Wyclifie, therefore was, 
that the men who are saved from the power of 
their natural depravity, as well as from the burden 
of their guilt, are thus saved simply according to 
the grace of God ; and yet that the mysterious 
arrangements of heaven are such, that wherever 
final ruin happens, the lost will be found to 
have been the agents of tlreir own destruction. 
To the difficulties of this creed the reformer could 
not have been in-scnsible, but it was evidently 
regarcied as that of the scriptures, and as exposed 
to less objection than any other that might be 
proposed in its room. 

It is plain from these extracts, and from others 
in some preceding chapters of this work, that 
Melancthon could have known little of Wycliffo's 
theological ]noductions, when describing him as 
“ ignorant of the righteousness of faith.”'” It 


'■■1 eiiil, ii. J2. 13. 
Ilolu. nib. Ho*,;. 17. 


elide IS further accused 1'.' 
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by that doctrine he meant a reliance on the 

atonement of Christ as the only and the eertain 1- 

inctlium of acceptance for the guilty, it is un- 
(piestionable that this truth was the favourite, and 
I lie most efficient article in the faith of the 
linglish, as well as in that of the German re- 
former. It must be acknowledged that this tenet 
is more frequently adverted to in the writings 
of Luther, than in those of Wyclitfe ; and his 
notices respecting it arc frequently more definite, 
because distinguishing more eommonly^ between 
the acceptance of offenders in virtue of the Sa- 
viour’s death, and the growth of devout affections 
in the heart under the influence of the Divine 
Spirit. Jiut that such was the design of the 
Redeemer’s sacrifice, was not more distinctly 
a])prehended by the professor of Wittenburgh, 
than by the rector of Lutterworth ; nor was this 
truth the source of a more permanent or delightful 
confidence with the one than with the other. The 
Spirit of God is at the same time contemplated 
as the source of all those influences which lead the 
inind to a knowledge of the truth, which nourisli 
it in all the graces of piety, and by which men are 
prepared to bear the cross of the confessor and 

lions ill politics, sftid of being ob.scnre fransubstanlialion of the papricy ; niid 
in thr matter of the eucharist. This we have .seen the lirmriess with which 
opinion i.s stated as the result of “ look- both were rejected hj our cmiotryman. 
bo/ into Wyclifte.’" It is obviously the His views of civil goverriiiieril arc hI.so 
etVect of a very partial attention to the before the reader. Hut were it fios.si- 
rerorn»er’.v stateinents. On the princi- ble to vindicate his name, in these 
plf.s of civil government, and on the parlicolar.s, .still more clearly, he has 
i'acrament of the altar, the rector of oppoiitnts who would not fail to reite- 
Luttcrworlh diflered from Luther and rate these chargc.s a.s tho.se of Melnnc- 
Melancthon, only as being more cn- thon, and as though no man had ever 
lightened. As a quc.stion of the reason. dared to questirm their truth. Lewi.s, 

'he consabstantiation of the Lutheran c. viii. 
f^hnreh is scarcely a remove from the 
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the martyr. Frequently, indeed, the word sal- 
vation is employed as comprehendin'^ the articles 
of justification and sanctification. This, we know, 
is the manner of the .sacred writers. But if to 
distinguish between these essential parts of tlic 
Christian redemption, is to regard the first as 
proceeding exclusively from the atonement (»f 
Christ, and the .second as flowing entirely from 
the grace of the Spirit; if it be also to view the 
one as consisting in a change of relation to Cod. 
and the . other as including an assimilation cl 
the spirit of man to that of the Redeemer — then 
tlic.se doctrines, and the difl’erence between these 
doctrines, was far from being unperccived by 
Wyelifi'e. 

It is in the following language that he describes 
the self-denial and devotcilness which the gospi l 
requires of its sincere disciples. “ Christ not 
“ compelling, but freely counselling every man to 
“ seek a perfect life saith, ‘ Let him deny hiinscll, 
“ and take up his cross and follow me.’ Let us 
“ then deny ourselves in whatever we have made 
“ ourselves by sin; and such as we are made by 
“ grace, let us continue. If a proud man be cou- 
“ verted to Christ, and is made humble, he bath 
“ denied himself. If a covetous man ccaseth to 

covet, and giveth of his own to relieve the 
“ needy, he hath denied himself. If an inipuio 
“ man ehangeth his life and bccometh chaste, he 
“ hath denied himself, as St. Gregory saith. IL' 
“ who withstaudeth and forsaketh the unreason- 
“ able Will of die flesh denieth himself. The 
‘‘ cross of Christ is taken when we shrink not from 
“ eoiitempt. for the love of the truth ; when nuin 
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•• is crucified unto the world, and the world iseiiAP. 
•• crucified unto him, and he setteth its joy at ^ 

" nought. It is not enough to bear the cross 
“ of a painful life, except we follow Christ in his 
“ virtues, in meekness, love, and heavenly desire. 

■‘He taketh the cross who is ready to meet all 
peril for God ; if need be to die rather than 
“ to forsake Christ. And whoso taketh not thus 
“ llie cross, and follow'cth not Christ thus, is not 
“ worthy to be his discijile. — Lord .Jesus, turn us 
'• to thee, and we shall be turned ! IJeal thou us, 

• and then w'c shall be verily holy ; I’or without 
“ grace and help from thee, may no man be truly 
’■ I limed or healed. For they arc but scorners, 

“\\!io to-day turn to God, and to-morrow turn 
■■ away ; who to-day do their penance, and to- 
morrow turn again to their former evils. VVhat 
“ is turning to God? Nothing but turning liom 
■' the world, liom sin, and from the fiend. What 
is turning from God, but turning to the cliaiiging 
■■ things of this world, to dcliglit in tlie creatures, 
the lusts of the fiesh, and the works of the fiend ? 

" To be turned from the world, is to set at nouglit 
“ its joys, and to suffer meekly, all bitterness, 

■■ slanders, and deceits, for the love of Christ. To 
'■ leave all occupations unlawful and unprofitable 
'■ to the soul, .so that man's will and thought 
“ become dead to the things wdiich the w'orld 
" loveth and worshippeth.” The devices of Satan 
with wliich all have to contend, are said, in the 
conclusion, to be particularly directed against 
■‘’Ueh as really aspire to this state of sanctity. 

He studieth to bring against us all manner of 
" temptations and tribulations, according as Ik- 
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“ ®ceth that by the mercy of God, we are escaped 

“ out of his power. For he seeketh nothing so 

“ much as to separate men from the pure and tlu; 
“ everlasting love of Jesus Christ, and to make 
“ them love jierishing things, and the uncleauncss 

of this world. 

I have ventured to remark, that had Wyclitic 
been a less devout man than such passages shew 
him to have been, he would not, perhaps, havi 
been deserted by certain of his political adlic- 
rents. It is ecpially probable, that had his zeal 
been directed to devotional topics alone, as was 
the case with Bradwardine, St. Edmund, and 
others, his days might have passed in compaia- 
tive tranquillity. But he extended the range of 
his theological inquiries much farther than such 
persons had done, and applied his doctrine so as 
to annihilate the papal scheme of merit. It was 
thus he sought the religious improverhent of man- 
kind ; and it was in doing this, that he wittingly 
braved the worst evils w'hich the malice of his 
o[)poncnts could inflict. 


IMS. Of IVrft’ct liife. This ex- 
tract, and all tin* extracts breathing 
the saint* ilevotional .spirit that occur 
in the course of Ihc.sc Tointnes have 
been coiic(*aIeti in niamiscript from 
the fourteenth century to the present 
time. So little indeed has been pub- 
lished relating immediately to Wy- 
clilVe's feeling with regard to piety, 
that the autliov> of our most popular 
(Muircli History appear much more in- 
clined to regaid him as a restless poli- 
tician than a.s atievout man. This may 
be uttiibnlcd in jxart to that kind of pre- 


judice which is too often apjmront 
the narrative of these writers. I at*' 
disposed, however, to attribute their 
defective and contradictory account ot 
our reformer, rather to a want of ade- 
quate attention to the information reallv 
before them, and still more to tlic lillle 
direct reference to devout aflections 
in that portion of Wycliffe’s writings 
then known through the medium of tlie 
pres.s. — Note to the second edition- 
See Milner’s History of (he Church of 
Christ, udi supra. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


i ;hurvai'iO}is on the Charac.lcr of fff/clfjfc, and on the Con nr. cion 
of his Doetrlne with the Reformation of the Sijctccnth Ccnlunj, 


lull’s CLAIM TO OIUCINAMTY. IlIS I-FAIIN’INC., AM) INTFMICTVAL 

t II \il \r 1 KH. ins I*A I lUOTTSM AND LOVE OF MANKIND, HIS IMl.l V. 

lillllU AND WVlI.IFtF rOMl'AHFD. IIIF. EON IS 01 WYll.lllF llCItNT. 

‘• iMi: or MiF nr.F<»nMi n hoctiunk in i noland, fiiom the dfci ase 

• I vvi(iuri: iu ihf aof of Lunnn. aicesmon of ihf house of 

I \M. character of THE I'FRSKCUTIONS .SANdlONKD RY HENRY 

nil. IfH UTH. THE DOCTRINE OF WYCEUTE SURVIVES THEM. IHF 

MARTYRDOM OF LORO COIHIAM, CONCI.l. SION, 


Till, later tlcscendants of the Waldcnscs have 
liv(|iKntly cheered the gloom of their poverty 
and seclusion by reflecting, that “ the mother 
“church of all reformed and protestant churches,’’' 
funnel her asylum for ages in their native I’ast- 
iiesses. But if we look attentively to the page 
• if history, it will be evident that the (treat l^ro- 
tcctor of the faithful, depends as little on localities, 
as on persons, in preserving his truth, amid the 
convulsions of the world. Thus it is in a very 
ditferent country from that chiefly occupied by the 
disciples of Peter Waldo, and among a far difl'erciit 
I'cople, that WyclifFc becomes a reformer. This 
tnippened, also, long before any favourable inr- 
picssion could well have been made upon his 


(niAl>. 

I.V. 


Wvliire’.s 
rlaiin t<» 
ongimilily. 


‘ Brtssc, Hist. Vaudoi.s, c. ii. 
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CHAP, mind, as to the claims of tlie men, who had madi 
IX. 

— — so noble a stand aj^ainst the errors of the papaev 
in the vallies of Piedmont. i\or docs it appear 
even to the close of the reformer’s history, tliat la 
was materially aided by the story of those earK 
advocates of primitive Christianity. A few im- 
perfect notices do indeed occur respecting tlu iu. 
in some of his latest compositions, and such U' 
indicate tiuit he had learned to regard them a- 
a devout peo[)le, who had sutfered much from tlie 
tyranny of Home. Jiut though constantly refer- 
ring to the sources of his information with respect 
to religious opinions, and evidently concerned hi 
shield his doctrine from the charge of novelty, i>y 
giving to it as wide a previous existence as pos- 
sible, no acknowledgment of obligation to tli> 
sectaries ol' the continent can be found in !ii' 
works. \Vc have seen also, that in that kind ol 
resistance which he so vigorously Sustained, In 
was left without the aid of precedent from tiu 
history of his own country. Those errors ut 
the established system which he held to the last, 
imply the iiulependenee of his mind, no less than 
the i)articulars in which he dis.scnted from it. 
I lis o[)inion.s as to an intermediate state, the cus- 
toms of jratronage, and the authority of the magis- 
trate with respect to the afi’airs of the church, 
were not of ^\'aldcnsian origin, but were pre- 
cisely such, as from the nature of his early con- 
jiexions and pursuits, might have been expected 
to survive the departure of other opinions, which 
we find him successively discarding. On the 
appearance of sucli a luminary in a benighted 
land, the general conclusion appears to be, that 
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its lustre must have been attracted iVom some ' 
iimre favoured region. But is not this to tliink — 
(K fcctivcly of the providence of God, and of the 
jtiiwer of his word and Spirit ? The writings of 
the more enlightened of the fathers, and tl\e pages 
<.r inspiration, were familiar to Wyclifte at an 
( al ly period ; and to the end of his career, these* 
were almost exclusively his guides. Hence, in 
(i[)posing the s|)iritual ])ower of the pe>pes, and 
eei'tain doctrinal corruptions of tlie hie'rarchy, tlie 
nt'oriner evidently regards himself as associated 
witli tlic devout men of very remote times, but as 
'■liuuling almost alone amidst the generations 
aiiieli had ap[)eared since tlec iatal |)eriod ol 
Sataii's eidargement. 

Ill judging of his learning, and of his inte-llec- 
tuai clianicter, whether we a<l(»pt the testimony 
I'f liis friends or of his enemies, we must considi r 
liiiu as being, in those rcs})ects, tlie most extra- 
''iiiinary man of his day. (..’oinpared, indeed, 
with the jnesent state of scliolarship, his atfain- 
iiieiits would be far from ])rc-emiiient ; but to 
judge correctly of these they must be viewed in 
'■'innexion with the age in whicli he lived. 1 1 is 
election to the chair of tlieology in the principal 
seminary of. this kingdom, bcs|)eaks his pro- 
heienev in the science of the schoolmen ; and 
the, reluctant tc.stirnony of opponents, in common 
"ith his numerous writings, afford additional evi- 
dence of the industry and acuteness which In* 
brought to that department of study. His ap- 
pointment also, as the rej)resentalive of the sovc- 
‘' i^n in the negotiation with the papal delegates 
Bru ges, will be allowed to suggest that his 
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acquaintance with the laws of his country, and oi 
the church, was deemed worthy of confidence, on 
the most difficult and important of the questioih 
then at issue, between the English monarchs aivl 
the sec of Rome. To such acquirements — which, 
indeed, with the more studious of the clergy, were 
in general the object of ardent pursuit — Wyclitii 
added a knowledge of the sacred scriptures which 
was ])cculiar to himself. Other schoolmen niav 
have possessed much of his familiarity with tlu 
subtleties of their boasted philoso])hy, and with, 
the writings of the fathers ; and others may haw 
been his rivals in the study of the civil, or cf 
the canon law ; but it was the combination o! 
his attainments, on all these points, together with 
his sound scriptural knowledge, which rendcroi 
him so illustrious in the esteem of his followers, 
and so much an object of apprehension to tlio 
abettors of existing corruptions. It is not pre- 
tended that his taste was free from the barbarism 
which pervaded the literature of the period ; nor 
that his authorities are always the most pertinent 
that might have been adduced ; nor that they are 
given, in every instance, with all the caution that 
was desirable. But it may be affirmed that his 
learning, which was unusual in its variety, was no 
less so in the degree of its correctness, incliulins; 
more, perhaps, of truth and wisdom, than may he 
discovered in the opinions of any other man c-V- 
posed to the same disadvantages. 

It is evident, also, that to separate in so groat 
a measure between the strength and weakness ot 
established doctrines, required the application et 
no common energy, and the possession of much 
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iimciiuousness and courage. In the Christianity c.hai». 
wliicli prevailed around him, the pure faith of the — — 
LTospcl was superseded by a multitude of grovel- 
ling superstitions ; its simple ritual had given 
place to heathen- and childish ceremonies almost 
without end ; and its ministers, from being the 
shepherds of the flock of Christ, had become the 
KRinbers of a worldly hierarchy, nearly all tlte 
tendencies of which, were to wed the communities 
beneath them to ignorance and irreligion. So art- 
lidly, too, had this scheme been constructed, that 
the ddiiujuent priest, however much deliiu|uent, 
was almost secure from the approach of chastise- 
ment, On this state of things centuries had .shed 
their influence, only to render its continuance the 
more ])robable, and the prospects of the human race 
mure foreboding. Unawed, however, by the force 
nf popular and long established opinions, Wyelifl’e 
Ventured to ])ublish the faith of the scriptures, 
eondemning the frauds and superstitions by which 
it had been disfigured or concealed. The simple 
;iml forgotten inodes of worship whicli the same 
iiiithority enjoins, he often ventured to inculcate. 

And having thus re.storcd religion to its place in 
the reason and the affections, he called ujion all the 
hierarchies of Christendom, and on the pontiff', 
tmd his cardinals at their head, to relinrjuish their 
"'oildly occupations, and the incumbrances of 
'veulth, and to expect the preservation of their in- 
huence on earth, only as their maxims and tem[)cr 
should be known to breathe the spirit of heaven ! 

Against certain points in this bold theory, many 
'’hjcctions might be urged ; but it is, nevertheless, 

"He, which no common mind would have had 
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. power to conceive. By a few, all its parts woii 
- hailed as devout and wise ; by more, it wa.s oulv 
partially approved ; and by a greater number u 
was denounced as the madness of revolutioiiarv 
zeal. But while subject to the imputation di 
every motive that might serve to cover his nnni, 
and his tenets with odium ; and while thrcateiad 
with the heaviest penalties which the nati\i 
clergy or the ])apal power eouhl impose ; the nn!v 
change in the conduct of Wyelilfe, from thi 
p('riod of first announcing his obnoxious doctiiiu^ 
to the last hours of his life, is that they are n- 
peated with a growing constancy, and with a stii! 
louder emphasis. 'Wc may admire the courai' 
by which the cords that had bound so many 
generations were thus broken ; and not less iv- 
niarkable must have been the vigour which su>- 
taiiu'd the purpose of the reformer, amid the slonn 
which towered early, and inercaseit in darkins- 
and violence to the moment of his death. It wa- 
his more penetrating conception of the natun.’ 
of religion, and of the princijdes involved in tin 
jiapal ascendaney, which led him to surpass siicli 
men as (Irosslestc, and Fit/, Ralph, whose attack' 
were liiniled to the outworks of the apostacy; ami. 
at the .same lime, to put at defiance the charge ot 
iManicheisin, which had been generally preferrei!. 
often un justly, but always with too much succes'. 
against the continental reformers. So compre- 
hensive, indeed, were his views of Christianity, 
and of the claims of his species, that the move- 
ments which have been most favourable to the (hi' 
fusion of scriptural piety, or of general knowledge, 
in later times, might be shewn to have been tin 
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nsiilt, in no lew instances, of adoptinj^ maxims 
wliicli John dc VV'ycliffe laboured to inenleato. 

It is a part of his praise, therefore, that he was 
n >lii(:ere lover of his country, and of the human 
i.ne. He sought, indeed, to eradicate opinions 
which an extended ancestry had revered as true, 
ami to reform or abolish institutions which they 
had designated sacred. iNor is he free from the 
charge of employing harsh language, when en- 
(oiinteriug ojiponenls who were regarded as 
the criminal abettors of erroneous doctrine. lint 
ii IS not less true, that his innovations, and the 
Irniucnt severity of his language, were generally 
Uie ivsult of honourable and even of kindly 
imiti' cs. (Uiurchmen, he often taught, should be 
tile chief benefactors of the states of Christendom ; 
Init he atlirms, that they had long j)rovcd the 
chief obstacle in the way of its religious and 
social improvement; and he loved his speeii's too 
well, not to visit their most injurious oppressors 
vilh his sharpest rebuke. His iini'ctives, liow- 
• ver, were marked by calmness and refmemenl, 
"hen compared with those which were sometimes 
directed against hinnself by his adversaric's." 1’his 


more tljaii ooeo lul* 

' ’ ’ 'Co the ooarsf/it s.s” of Wyelille’s 
' ' lives. It is projjtr lliat t!ic 

' ’ slioiild know wliat olairn.s to 

I' - n cient pt rtaiiicd to Ills adversu- 
Mie clerical lii.slorian, \N al- 
' -'''iii, arcompanio.s hi'< notice of 
’ • ‘'ionner's ilcatli witli thi? follow- 
' - i' iM description of IjIs cliaracttr. 
* ' ' d, evil s instriiincnt. clitircli’s 
'f'cinv, pcopIe’.s conru.sioii, licrctic’.s 
bv [w.r ritc’s mirror, scbi.sm’s 
bro.iMiicr, hatred s s<jrc. lies' for,:;cr, 
'• dtcrits' .sink, \^ho at his death de- 


“.‘•pain'd like Cain, and siilekon by 
“flic honilde pidgtnenls of f/ovl, 
“ Incathed torih lii.s wit kcfl .soul to 
“ the <lai k ni.Mni(nj of tlic M ick d« v il.” 
The tipponeiits of W ycIiH'c, and of his 
followers, I’lecpietitlv taxed their inven- 
tion thus; and the reformer .somelimes 
altt-ripted a \ indiralion of lii.s own 
foniliicl hy appcalin;; to the irony of 
l•]lii.^ll when encoutiferiiig the pri4 st.s 
of Baal. { Horn. Bih. Reg- ) lint In' 
appears to have forgottt n that wfien- 

tin* claim to in.sjiiralion is rt limpiisheil . 
the precedent fail.* . 
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manner of writing, so justly otFensive to us, K. 
- longed to the age, more than to the man. It 
may be remarked also, that a more compromisinL^ 
temper, and a more dispassionate mode of attack, 
would perhaps have I’ailed to arrest any dce|) 
attention, or to meet successfully, the yet coarser 
modes of resistance with which he was obligrd 
to contend. The disease was desperate, and had 
long battled all milder treatment. That the re 
form which he contemplated w'ould be conduciw 
in the highest degree to the welfare of his country 
and of human natiu'c, was in his judgment iia 
questionable. In his view it was a change wliid 
would turn the resources of every state into then 
proper channel, and confer on every Christian man 
a frectlom of access to the fountain of truth, and 
his long lost right to deduce his creed from tlii 
scriptures alone, and to regulate his hopes and 
fears solely by that authority. Nor was it the 
least advantage among those which were ex] )ectcd 
to result from the projected innovation, that ii 
would render the civil sword, in every land, thi 
foe of the vicious, and the friend of the devout. 
I’hat an odious and destructive vassalage had 
boon imposed on the human mind by the papal 
power, was believed to be as little problematical 
as human existence ; and with all the energy ot 
such a conviction, Wyclitte called upon the 
enslaved to arise and be free. That sentimental 
kind of deference for the faith of remote gene- 
rations, which is often indulged at the cost ol tlic 
most sfiious obligations with respect to the livinc 
and unborn, he appears not at all to have com- 
prehended. The past was reviewed to imbihc 
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It-; triilii. and the futiire was anticij)uted that he cH vi*. 
luiulit. become its benefactor. It should be no-- - 
til l'd, also, that ahno.st the only credible tradition 
|.riserved in the town of Lutterworth, as illus- 
liatiiie' the character of VV'yclitfo, describes him as 
inovt e.xemplary in his parochial duties, devoting 
a portion of the morning in each day to relieving 
till' iicces.sitous, and ministering the consolations 
111' rt ligion to the aged, the sick, and the dying. 

It was thus he united the commanding faculties 
which anticipated a reform of Christianity more 
l uinplete than the genius of prolestantism in thc 
'ixteenth century ventured to contemplate, with 
dial obscure condescension and assiduity which 
i'ccaiuc the pastor of a village cure. 

riiis consistency, so strictly pervading the cha- iiimmoj. 

I a lcr of our reformer, will hardly admit ofexpla- 
!i 1‘ioii, exccjit as arising from religious piriuciple. 

1 ii'Icr that iiiHuence, he might learn to suspect 
die (airity of his zeal, if directed against the 
III leiiilicent and the powerful, to the neglect of 
^ I vices much more retired and humble in their 
< iiaraeter, but equally his duty. An attention to 
' " iul obligation, so minute as to fill u[) almost 
''viy interstice within its circle, should be con- 
'idi red as bespeaking a consciousness of that 
dicsinee which is in every place, and which 
'l•orees its claims with the same authority in all 
’^I'ces. Such motives, also, arc alone sufficient 
' explain the constancy of Wycliffe, in adhering 
a cause, which, long before his death, must 
‘ ''c been seen as allied to almost every kind of 
"cation and suffering, Ilis doctrines with 
‘ 'pect to ecclesiastical office and emolument. 
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swcjit away the jiossilwiity of hi.s acquirin,-^ 
wealth, or of hi.s qo.ssessiii”' any authority in lii> 
own order, except such as should be insejiarul)!. 
from the weight of his character. Accordingiv, 
a sentiment which he freciucntly reiterated w;!.-, 
“ if we hope to be rewarded in this life, our hope 
“ of hcavcuily bliss |)erisheth.' ' In another dis- 
course, he remarks, “ Christ came into the world 
“ to bear witness to the truth, and to enliglilui 
“ the world. And as Christ, God and man, cann 
“ hither with this intent, should not the tnilh 
“ kee]) his disciples, while standing thus lor ii' 
“ tlefence, labouring even unto death ? (dni'i. 
“ and the llaptist, and many more, had not tliiii 
“ reward here I'or doing this; but in heaven tiny 
“ have bliss, hiddmi from men."' Of sucli I'onv, 
indeed, Mxu’e the.se religious convictions, tint 
through life they appear to have imparted s 
melancholy tendency to his mind, which it n- 
(piired all his watchfulness and spirituality t 
counteract. Jn defence of the undue inqiortaiu' 
atlacheil to singing as a jiart of public worship 
and especially to vindicate the aid of instrumenta: 
music in such services, it was usual to remark, 
that, in the visions of heaven, such employment' 
are exhibited as engaging the chief attention ' ■ 
the blessi'd. To this it was .sorrowfully answeie<l 
that heaven is indeed the jilace of prai.se, wliik 
the earth is. and ought to be, “ a valley of weep- 
“ ing." ’ 'I'o justify this gloomy feeling, he aild- 
at another time ; “ if a man bethink him how th' 
" will of God is reversed by sin, which reignetl 
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•• in tiie world, both in [)er.sons ami coinmunitics, cm ai’. 

■ In shall have matter enough ibr mourning, and — 

■■ little reason to be glad."'’ And such appi-ars to 
li.ive Iteen the habit of his mind. During my long 
liiiniliaritv with his writings, he has often been 
|,n sent to my imagination, as roused into a state 
,.r holy displeasure, as oppressed with grief, or 
iiinved by compassion; but judging of him by his 
works, it is dilHcidt to sup/|)osc that his brow was 

■ iteii cheered by a smile, or tlmt his heart was 
‘ Iteii the seat of any I'eeling which had not a 
'iioiig mixture of the sorrowful. Degenerate, 
however, as the world had become, his bene- 
volence never forsakes its people'; and deeply as 
('111 ist ianity was corrupted, no shade ol ai)prehen- 
'ioii would appear to have crossed his mind as to 
ii' native truth and excellence. Ifarely doi's he 
' oncludi' a composition, however brief, without 
locurdiiig a I'ervent prayer for the blessing (j( (»od 
'll its design ; and as rarely does ho adv('rt to his 
-iilfi rings, without expressing his gratitude to the 
bithor of the gospel for the encouragements af- 
I "ided in that record of mercy. i he impression, 
n leed, which must be made by a candid and 
I h ipiatc attention to the history and writings ot 
''^ vclitfe, is not only that his piety was that of the 
" liptiires, but that it resulted from a strength of 
> *itli, and was distinguished by an uncarthlincss 

tecling, which arc of no frequent occurrence in 
die annals of the church. 

In the school of the reformers, the precedence f om jta ri S.-I1I 

_ . of Doilur 

Honour lias lienii gent^rally given to Martin ,ni u\- 
blither, and perhaps there is not another imli-"" 

' (}f Ffi'jried (hillleniplMtlx r- • 
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vicinal in that clisting'nished class of men, who iiirn 
be compared with him to so little disadvantu:: 
as John de Wyclitfe. Both were nursed in tli 
superstitions which they were destined to oppi.M, 
and both passed by slow and unanticipated sti n- 
to the adoption of their final sentiments. Tlic\ 
were also devout men f rom their youth, and bd'oi, 
meditating any hostile movement with respect i. 
the hierarchy, were in some degree aware of is 
abuses. But the claim to originality and cnlci- 
prise, must be certainly awarded to the 
man. (icrmany had never ceased to be th. | 
asylum of separatists from the Romish coin- 
mnnion, which was far from being the case 'm!' 
Bngland ; and the disputes between our moniUcL' 
and tlic papacy were partial, and soon terminatof 
when compared with those which had divided if 
empire and the church.' There was an advaiio 


' Oltly’.s IJlirariaii, a co(»y of whicli 
is ill flu' Itrilisii ]>rii.seuin, contain.': 
ROMM* curious cxfiacls from a dialogue 
lictwccn a knight and an cccle.sia.Rtic 
on the sulijcct of rUrical jiower ami 
poRSCMsioiis. It i.'t one of the manv 
pieces of the .same description wliieh 
appealed umier tht* sanction, e ither di- 
rect or indirect, of the emperor; and 
<nie commending itself partienlaily 
to our notice a.s tlie production of 
W. Occam, the great Knglisii Schoid- 
luan, and contemporary of WyelilVe. 
'I'he eeele.siastle eomplain.s of the ille- 
gal bnrdeii.s impo.':<-d on his order, and 
the kniglit impiiier. a.s to “the hiw’ 
wliieh hail heeii lin'ki n ; and on hear- 
ing that the law inc oit \Nas the decrees 
of the popes and the eiiactment.s of the 
tatners, it is reinark«d, that such codes 
of legislation may ser\o the purpose of 
eliurclimeii, hut their obligation on the 
laity i.s said tube a dream, lienee the 
''oldier prof- sscs to scorn the upstart 


[iride of lioniface \'III. in asM ib . ^ 
A.s liad hoen reeentlv done, hi.s 
inacy over the jirini'cs and the .'f ti'' 
tlie world. The ministers of tin ' 
liiary, it is contended, should h' 1 
^ ided with every thing re-allt m • < " 
to their support, lint that llic *1" 
who in scrip lure are compared to wi : 
men. to lilied seriants, and even ' 
ox tliat treadeth out the corn, >1' ' 
aspire to heeome tin* sujieriors ol !< = 
and sovereigns, is treated as a iiiai' 
lous event. It is accordingly ii'hh 
“ If tlie authority of the king 
“ fail you, wliere would he yot.i 
*• pose ? Would not the pom 
“ prodigal nobles, if they sIm»iiIiI ■ 

“ suine their own property, tun* 
“yours? The royal hands, tin r< I 
“ are your bulwark: the king's p' ‘ 

“ is your peace ; the king's 
*• your safety.” There is sonic ' 
cible saiea.sm in the follow ing p:»'' ■ 

“ It is because Wings and prim'< • 
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Ill the cause of civil liberty, and a revival of learii- 
in-. observable in the fourteenth century, which 
woii' highly favourable to the formation of the 
( liaiacter of Wycliffe ; but two centuries later, 
ihc same causes did much more toward inspiring 
I he genius of liUther. The court of Cmsar had 
lu vu lor ages the retreat of men who had most 
Micccssftilly assailed the secular ambition of the 
jiimtifl's ; and while the living admirers of tlie 
(iivck and Roman classics, who had every where, 
niultiplied, were, with few excejttions, impatient 
to ( fleet a reformation of the established system, 
the eoimcils of Basle, Constance, and Pisa, had 
I xpiiM'd its departing strength. At the same 
time llnss, and .leroine, and their followers, had 
''ii|i|ilied exam[)les of resistance, which many a 
,011(1 man must have been disposed to emulate. 
\mi(l these foreboding a])pcarances, also, the 
liiaxims of the ptipal court continue to be eliarae- 
leii/ed hy their ancient perfidy and avarice ; and 


’• ‘ir own e\j)crn*e and danger, de- 
' ’'I \ou, and expose llieniselvcs 
-raf!iii,.i,siy deatli for )'our .sake, 
'■'!d >' III- repose under 3 0 ur .shades, 
' ''l>!endifll y, drink joyously, lie 
'■ in ornamented beds, slec'ii 
• ^3' ’‘'id want OK willi soft instru- 
' nts III music. You therefore are 
■ "nlv Ior<ls, Kings and princes 
' 3i>ur sertant.s!” When the 
' h ,,f j}n. tijiirch is .said to bt* the 
• of (iotl, it is replied, “ We 

’ ■ ' n.jt to revoke ishat was givi-n 
’ P'O J>tipreme, but to apply it to 
' ' nvfs for whiob the gift was 
Nor does it avail to depre- 
tKfs interference of lay autliority, 
, ‘ 'j>e< t to clerical wtallb, for it 

that mdess the revenue pos- 
I to relieve the sick, the i»oor, 


and the oppressed, htf .so applied in 
every nation, the laity, who slmnld he 
faithful r -xecutor.s to a htinnme anecs- 
try, “ must have lodollu rewith.” ’i’he 
.shade of t'a sar s throne was Oiu ani s 
protection while uttering .such senii- 
meuts. And .such sentinietits h:ul been 
for some years fainiliitr to the (ft rman 
people when Luther aj>peare<l, who 
wa.s well i^cqiiainted with the works of 
Occam, and never ceased to revere 
him. It is al.'.o well known that the 
work.s ol llnss deeply imprcs.sed the 
mind of the Saxoii reformer. Sec his 
preface to the works of the Jlobeinittn, 
p. 27. He state.s that bis “ astmiisb- 
“ inent »»n reading them was incredi- 
ble,” Leiifant. Oldy s Librarian, 
quoted iu Turner’s Hi.st. v, 107, lOS. 
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German ecclesiastics, whose secular character 
had even surpassed that of their brethren in 
England, appear to have judged it better that the 
loss of their entire authority should be hazarded, 
than that any part of it should be surrendered 
at the call of the people. But, if in these circum- 
stances the professor of Wittenburg possessed 
advantages superior to those of his illustrious 
predecessor, it is well known that they were by 
no means neglected. With both, the philosophy 
of the schools had absorbed some of the most 
important years of life, and if the elder may be 
considered as the superior of the younger in that 
branch ot scholarship, this probably arose from 
the fact, that less had been said to impair the 
reputation of that vain science in the age of the 
one than in that of the other. In every thing 
coming within the province of taste, Luther is not 
less defective than Wyclifte, though his oppor- 
tunities for improvement, in this respect, were 
very far greater. 

They were agreed in vesting the sacred scrip- 
tures with supreme authority, and in regarding 
the works of Augustine as next to them in the 
scale of importance. But it appears, that the 
youthful mind of the German had been more 
completely subdued by superstition, than that of 
our countryman ; ’and his escape from its thral- 
dom, to the liberty conferred by the gospel, was 
by means of a more painful process. Hence, the 
doctrine of justification by faith is adverted to 
with a constancy and fervour in the writings of 
Luther, which it will be confessed are not so 
observable in those of our reformer. In the 
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theology of both, however, this artielc, though chav. 
somewhat differently taught, formed the lever 
which they endeavoured to fix on the realities 
of a future world, and from the aid of which 
they anticipated their projected movement of the 
present. On the doctrine of the cucharist, 
Wycliffe was far more enlightened than his great 
parallel, and his views of ecclesiastical polity 
were more severely primitive ; but both were 
confident, almost to a fault, not only in the good- 
ness of their cause, but in the strength of the 
reasonings with which they attempted to support 
it ; discovering through life a remarkable pro- 
pensity to commit their thoughts and feelings to 
writing ; and in their manner of sending forth 
their compositions, evincing the same indifference 
to literary fame. From these causes, it some- 
times hapi)ened that their premises did not fully 
warrant their conclusions ; and it is no unusual 
thing to find a paragraph beginning with con- 
ceptions of surprising vigour, and ending with 
sentences which, as they evidently grew undci- 
the hand of the writer, and often ])assed without 
revision, are scarcely less characterized by redun- 
dance and obscurity. This heedlcssness of lite- 
rary reputation arose plainly from that sense of 
duty to which both had learned to bow with the 
most religious submission. In fact, if the actions 
of men, extending through a series of years, may 
ever be regarded as presenting a certain develope- 
ment of character, the praise of disinterestedness 
must be allotted in a high degree to Jmther, and 
in at least an equal measure to Wycliffe. In 
each, there was mucii that favoured a life ol 
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o p. studious retirement, more than that course of 
— 11. boisterous activity into which they were drawn. 
To such activities the physical energies of the 
Saxon reformer were more equal than were those 
of his great forerunner. But it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that the call which the sale of iudul- 
gencics supplied to the one, arose from the vices 
of the same mendicant fraternities in the case 
of the other, and that with both the conviction of 
duty was happily more powerful than the passion 
for study and seclusion. 

Luther, indeed, began his career somewhat 
earlier than the English reformer ; but it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the suspicion, that during the latter 
years of his life, his mind was in some important 
respects retrograde rather than progressive ; while 
it is evident that the intelligence and the zeal 
of Wycliffe brighten and become more intense as 
his last days are a])proaching.’* It is, however, 
in his contempt for the terrors of power, that the 
German has been considered as almost without 
a rival ; and if we credit the assertions of some 
writers, it is on this point that our countryman 
will least admit of comparison with him. It 
should be remembered, however, that the persons 
who have been most forward in accusing the 
rector of Lutterworth of having sometimes de- 
scended to a timid and disingenuous policy, have 
not feared to impute the same temporizing caution 
to the professor of Wittenberg." If the proof of 
courage is to be regulated at all by the degree 
of peril which is encountered, it may be doubted 

« Tlic reader will perceive that our dates of the reformer’s MSS. — Note to 
knowledge of this material fact de- the second edition, 
pr'ids entirely upon the ascertained ^ Lingard’s Hist. vi. 121 — 11(>. 
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whether Luther ever stood in the jeopardy which chaf. 
was for some years attendant on the footsteps 
of Wycliffe. It was the felicity of the former 
to be speedily surrounded by a host of parti- 
sans, numbering princes, and a large portion of 
Christendom, among his followers. But during 
the two years immediately preceding his death, 
the Father of the English reformation is seen de- 
serted by the most powerful of his accredited dis- 
ciples, oppressed by the strength of the hierarchy, 
and fully anticipating martyrdom. It is at such 
a foreboding crisis, however, that we find his in- 
dustry in the cause of reform, and his courage 
in attempting to promote it, augmented rather 
than diminished, and such as Luther did not 
surpass, even in the most favourable periods of his 
history. Still it is the integrity and the firmness 
of our reformer which his adversaries have been 
chiefly employed in impeaching, and the degree 
of success attending their efforts has arisen from 
their assuming that he had jiublishcd obnoxious 
opinions yirevious to 1378, which do not appear 
in the paper then submitted to his judges; and 
that his subsequent confessions on the eucharist 
were not a fair expression of his real doctrine on 
that subject. But though both these things have 
been so long and so often assumed, it has, I trust, 
fully appeared, that they are alike and altogether 
unwarranted. We know not, indeed, what the 
issue would have been, had the appalling test 
been really applied ; but it is certain that the 
language employed by Wycliffe, in the scries 
of his works appearing subsequent to the first 
prosecution which he was called to sustain, is 
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c HA p. precisely that of a man who has resolved to set 

!— all danger at defiance, and to prepare himself by 

every available motive against the worst that may 
happen. Sir Thomas More expressed himself 
delighted, and grateful to heaven, because enabled 
in an interview with his accusers to act with an 
intrepidity which had made a retreat inseparable 
from disgrace.'" Wycliffe may have felt the im- 
portance of such subordinate aids ; and it must 
be admitted that the man who describes himself 
as constantly exj)osed to the trial of martyrdom, 
would hardly have insisted on that severe duty 
with frequency and emphasis, as binding on every 
man who would not perish on account of prefer- 
ring the ease of the present to the bliss of the 
future, had he not studiously prepared his spirit 
to meet even that conflict. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may perhaps 
venture to conclude, that while there certainly 
were some points of dissimilarity between the two 
great leaders of the English and the German 
reformations ; the difterence between them is 
more apparent than real, and such as will not be 
found in the elements of their character, so much 
as in the circumstances of their history. Nor is 
it altogether mysterious, that a more qualified 
estimate should have so far prevailed respecting 
the character of Wyclifle, than has generally ob- 
tained in reference to that of Luther. The bold 
antagonist of Tetzil laboured, as wo have seen, 
under better auspices, and with more suecess ; 
and whatever protestant learning or genius could 

Fii good i'aitlil rejoiced, son, that far, as without great shame I could 
‘‘ I had given the devil a foul fall, and “ iiever go back again.” — (hiyley’s 
“ that with those lords I have gone so Life of Sir Thomas Mure, i. lf>l, 105 . 
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do, has been generously done, toward vindicating chae. 

his conduct and opinions from the aspersions of 

his enemies. But in the annals of this country, 
there are hundreds of men, whose names should 
not be repeated with that of Wycliffe, to the 
illustration of whose history a much larger share 
of industry and talent has been applied. 

Such, however, was the character of John de Hamins .f 
Wyclift’e. Thirty winters had passed over his wyS-- 
grave, when in the council of Constance, more 
than three hundred articles, said to be extracted 
from his manuscripts, were condemned, and with 
them the whole of his writings. Nor was this 
anathema considered as an adequate expression 
of abhorrence. To the council it appeared, and 
as the result of the strictest inquiry, that John 
Wycliffe died an obstinate heretic. And it was 
accordingly farther decreed, that his memory 
should be pronounced infamous ; and that his 
bones, if to be distinguished from those of the 
faithful, should be removed from the consecrated 
ground in which they were deposited, and cast 
upon a dunghill. Tradition and history rc]wrt, 
that in pursuance of this sentence, his remains 
were taken from their place, reduced to ashes, 
and thrown into the river which still passes the 
town of Lutterworth. Thence, in the language 
of Fuller, they were conducted to the Severn, 
the narrow seas, and the ocean; and thus be- 
came the emblem of his doctrine, which was to 
flow from the province to the nation, and from the 
nation, to the many kingdoms of the world." 

'1 Church History, 171, 172. Fox. twice of the council of CoiisOncc. Uii- 
Acts. The disinterment wii,s not uni.i faiit, Hist, ubi supra, 
thirteen ^^ears subsequent to the u- 
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CHAP. During the period which intervened between 
— IL- the decease of the reformer, and the offering of 
n'rl.niRV" pitiful insult to his remains, some important 
E"!^iand changes had taken place in the affairs of the 
Anglican church, and in the government of the 
oiiffe to tiic country. The wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, and the reformation under Henry 
the eighth, belong to the most prominent facts 
of English history ; and it is not from our 
most popular liistorians that the leading causes 
of either may be readily ascertained. Under 
Richard the second, and still more during the 
reign of his illustrious predecessor, the clergy 
had learned to dread the consequences of too 
near an alliance between the secular nobility and 
the crown. On the accession of Henry the 
fourth, churchmen succeeded to much of that 
influence which had been previously possessed 
by the lay aristocracy ; and elated with the 
change, they were not satisfied with resisting 
every attem[)t to lessen that opulence which had 
so long exposed their order to suspicion and com- 
})laint ; but to this powerful cause of discontent, 
they still added the exhibition of a character 
whicli tended to deterioration rather than im- 
provement. In the meanwhile, the most childish 
and dangerous fictions in the superstitions of the 
age were pertinaciously encouraged ; and with 
these impolitic proceedings, a system of perse- 
cution was annexed, more relentless than had 
been previously known in this kingdom. The 
latter expedient, it was vainly hoped, would be 
sutfieient to extinguish the disaffection which the 
former circumstances continued to excite. A 
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fceliiic' of distrust tmd wariness was thus induced chap. 

. IX 

among the people, and it would not have been . 
surprising if much of the character of the Spa- 
niard had been grafted on the better properties 
of the Englishman. But by these measures, 
the opinions of such as were impatient of 
tyranny were rather confirmed than shaken, pre- 
paring them to become the abettors, and very 
innocently too, of almost any movement which 
promised them a change of masters. To the pre- 
valence of the disaffection which was thus pro- 
duced and kept alive, we must not fail to advert, 
if we would explain the readiness with which 
the houses of York and Lancaster brought the 
nation to join in their disastcrous conflicts ; or if 
we would account for the security of Henry the 
eighth, while separating the church of England, 
as with a single stroke, from the chair of St. 

Peter. Through the whole of this disorderly in- 
terval, the king and the clergy, while agreed in 
the exercise of almost every domestic op[)re.ssion, 
continued, with slight intermission.s, to set the 
dangerous example of resisting certain encroach- 
ments of the pontiffs ; and, at the same time, not 
only the humbler classes of the laity, but many, 
both among the mendicant orders and among 
the secular clergy themselves, are found variously 
fa’^ouring the doctrines of Wyclifle. By some, 
the opinions of that reformer were embraced, so 
far only as they related to what was most objec- 
tionable in the existing superstitions, or to the 
secular encroachments of the. hieiaichy. By 
others, they were adopted principally on account 
of their religious character, or their immediate 
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connexion with piety ; and if these parties were 

— not equally prepared to become martyrs in the 

cause of their creed, they were alike disposed to 
favour any change which tended to abridge the 
power of a depraved and merciless priesthood, 
daily goading them to madness. On the con- 
tinent also, the writings of Wycliffe were the 
means of reviving, and of greatly extending the 
spirit of the reformation ; and the noble conduct 
of Huss, and Jerome, and their followers, while 
acknowledging our illustrious countrymen as their 
principal instructor, was not to be lost on the 
mind of his injured disciples in this kingdom. 
About the period of Wycliff'e’s decease, a spi- 
rited intercourse commenced between the advo- 
cates of the protestant doctrine in England, and 
in other states ; and it was kept up in the face 
of every attempt to suppress it, until this nation, 
and a large portion of Europe, became united in 
rejecting the whole of that authority which had 
been so long conceded to the pontiffs a? their 
proper inheritance. 

Such is the outline, which it was my intention 
to have filled up in the form of an extended sup- 
plementary chapter to the life of Wycliffe, but 
the space occu{)ied by other matters forbids the 
attempt. A brief selection of such facts as may 
serve to illustrate the spirit with which the tenets 
of the reformer were maintained, and the charac- 
ter of the opposition with which his disciples 
were called to struggle, until the appearance of 
Luther, must suffice. 

of The persecutions which shortened the days 
'' "" '‘ "‘ of Wycliffe, were to be succeeded by others of 
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a more sanguinary character. In 1393 , the sue- c 
cess of the weapons hitherto employed against .. 
heresy had proved to be so partial, that an in- 
strument was obtained from Richard, empower- 
ing the archbishop of Canterbury, as legate of 
the apostolic see, and also his suffragans, to “cor- 
“ rect all who should obstinately preach or 
“ maintain, whether publicly or privately, any 
“ conclusion as from the sacred scriptures, while 
“ contrary to the determinations of the church.” 
Such offenders were to be committed to the pri- 
son of the bishop, or of the sheriff, as the prelates 
should determine ; and so to be treated, “ that 
“ the sharpness of their sufferings” might bring 
them to repentance. The “ secret places,” in 
which such preachers were accustomed to meet 
their “ fautors and accomplices,” had enabled 
them to elude tlie vigilance of their adversaries. 
Rut that no such refuge might serve them in 
future, the civil authorities are instructed to give 
all publicity to the royal proclamation; and a 
penalty is denounced on all, of whatever rank, 
who may henceforth presume to shelter the 
delinquent. 

But it was less difficult to deliver such instruc- v. 
tions, than to secure their execution. The lead- hn 
ing men among the disciples of Wyclittb, were 
probably aware that the obnoxious instrument 
was less that of the sovereign than of an inter- 
ested party, whom it was considered important to 
please. We know that only two years later, cer- 
tain members of the house of commons ventured 
to agitate questions relating to a reformation 

Fox, i. (*58. 
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c II Ai*. of the church, which were of a much bolder 

IX, 

character than had been at any time contem- 
plated in that assembly. Their petition consisted 
of twelve conclusions, and was to the following 
purport. The church of England, from the age 
in which she began to dote on temporalities, after 
the example of Rome, her stepmother, has de- 
clined in faith, hope, and charity, and has sur- 
rendered their place to pride, and all deadly sin, 
as experience manifests. The established forms 
of priestly ordination, are human inventions; and 
as the gifts of the Holy Spirit cannot exist in 
connexion with deadly sin, it is impious to pre- 
tend that they always accompany the performance 
of that rite. The celibacy of the clergy, and of 
the religious, is the parent of the worst of crimes ; 
and imposes a restraint, which men so addicted 
to intemperance must frccpicntly violate. Re- 
form, in this particular, should commence with 
the monasteries ; in whose dissolution the con- 
vents of females should participate, and for the 
same reasons. The doctrine of transubstantiation 
leads to idolatry ; but would be wisely discarded, 
if the language of the Evangelical Doctor, in his 
Trialogus, were duly considered. The practice 
of exorcising, and the customs relating to con- 
secrations, savour more of necromancy than of 
divinity ; and in every kingdom the worldly 
ofiices of churchmen are the occasion of disorder, 
requiring them to attempt that service of God 
and mammon which the scriptures declare to be 
impossible. If prayer for the dead be offered, 
let it be for the departed in general, and not for 
individuals ; it might then proceed from charity, 
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and be acceptable to God ; it is now the work ol‘ c 
the hireling, and thcrelbre unavailing. Abso- _ 
liition, and auricular confession, as now practised, 
arc the great stimulants to priestly domination, 
and often subservient to the schemes of impurity. 
To be pcisuaded, indeed, that in the chureh of 
England, with the bishop of Rome at her head, 
there is no little falsehood concealed, it is enough 
to remember, that no day occurs in which the 
bliss of heaven might not be purchased for the 
sum of a dozen pence. Nearly allied also to 
idolatry, are the pilgrimages performed in favour 
of images and relics, and the honours commonly 
yielded to them. The chief tendency of such 
customs is, assuredly, to continue the people in 
delusion and ignorance, and to swell the atHuenec 
of the indolent among the clergy. On war, the 
maxims both of priests and laymen arc at vari- 
ance with those contained in the gospel ; the 
jiacific character of which is such, that if they 
allow the slaughter of men at all, they certainly 
ojipose the act of destroying them, with a view 
to any merely temporal gain ; as in wresting dis- 
tant provinces from the jieople possessing them, 
on the plea of punishing their erroneous faith, 
or under any such [iretence.** 

' Such is the substance of the petition to which 
the disciples of Wycliflc were concerned to direct 
the attention of the English parliament in KiiJG. 
The boldness with which its doctrines were 
avowed, and the rank of many who were known 

Wilkins, Coil. iii. 221. Mr. Lewis the Acts und Monuniorjts, whicli was 
has printed a copy of this petilion, taken from the bishops’ ref,d.sler, i. 
taken from the Siddeii JMSS. It tlillcrs t)<>2 — titil. 
in the last article from that inscrtcil in 
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ciiAi*. to have embraced them, created no small alarm 

IX. . . . 

among the clergy. The king was at this tune 

in Ireland. Messengers were instantly despatched 
to lay before him the danger to which the church 
was exposed, and to urge his immediate return 
to counteract the machinations of her enemies. 
Richard obeyed their call, and Lewis Clifford, 
.John Latimer, Richard Sturry, and John Mon- 
tague, are among the knights who, as having 
dared to favour the prayer of the obnoxious 
petition, were severely reprimanded by the 
sovereign.' 

Tidings of their presumjition soon reached the 
Vatican, and called forth an inflammatory letter 
from Bonifitce the ninth, addressed to the Englisli 
monarch. The pontiff commences by cxjircssing 
his deep sorrow, in common with that of Chris- 
tendom, that heresy should so far have infected 
tlic English peo})le ; and that through the neg- 
ligence of the established authorities it should 
still be found increasing, numbering among its 
abettors men of learning, a multitude of the com- 
mon people, and many who not only ventured 
to jircaeh doctrines subversive both of the civil 
and ecclesiastical state, and to commit them to 
writing, but to affirm them obstinately in the pre- 
sence of the parliament. The archbishops and 
bishops of England arc accordingly admonished, 
that their guilty sloth must be no longer indulged, 
but that their utmost efforts must be made, to 
“ root out and destroy” all such as refuse to 
abandon the snare of Satan. The king is also 
exhorted to employ his authority, and to secure 
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to llic clercfy the assistance of all ma<iistra(cs, en Ai*. 
that every offender persisting in his wickedness — -1- 
might be banished, or securely imprisoned, until 
sentenced, in due form, to undergo his merited 
punishment. 

This appeal of Boniface to his “ sweet son," 
would not, perhaps, have been made in vain, had 
not the disorders of the kingdom been such as to 
prevent the easy performance of the services re- 
f|uired. With respect to the English clergy, the 
reader must have noticed the frequency with 
which the pontiffs accused them of indiflfercnce 
to the progress of heresy; and he must also be 
aware that the jiarties accused were far from 
deserving the reproach thus cast upon them. 

Thus the primate Courtney, while Boniface is 
complaining of his sloth in the hallowed work 
of persecution, was in fact ])rosecuting it to the 
utmost of his power."" 

But thus the affairs of the church and of the 
Lollards continued, until the Jhiglish sceptre was 
wrested from the grasp of Bichard of Bordeaux, 
by Henry of Lancaster. On the accession of the 
latter, as Henry the fourth, the hopes of the 
reformers were considerably raised. But they 
were soon to learn, tlltit the sou ol John of («aunt 
had failed to inherit the sentiments of his father 
in relation to the church, or (liat he had imbibed 
them so feebly, as to admit of their being easily 
sacrificed to political purposes. Ihoinas Arundel, 
who succeeded Courtney in the primacy, had 
been previously translated from Ely to Yoi k, and 
had filled the office of chancellor. In a parliament 

1' I’ox. i. 
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'• convened about two years before the tlc]xjsin" 
- of llichard, the new primate had been impeached 
of treason, and was sentenced to forfeit liis tem- 
poralities, and to leave the kingdom for ever. 
But he returned in the train of Henry, and placing 
the crown on the brow of the new monarch, be- 
came a party to the bad faith through which his 
patron had passed to the possession of his dignity. 
The king was soon made sensible that the l..ollards 
constituted the only pcacc-otfering that could se- 
cure him the cordial supjiort of the clergy; and 
his policy appears to have at once suggested, that 
it became not the possessor of an ascendancy so 
doubtfully acquired, to neglect the known wishes 
of a body leaving at command so large a portion 
of the wealth and authority of the state. Hence, 
“ immediately on his accession, Henry proclaimed 
“ himself the protector of the church against the 
“ assaults of the Lollards. In the first convoca- 
“ tion held during his reign, his intentions were 
“ made known to the clergy by a royal mes- 
“ senger; at the opening of the second, the king’s 
“ commissioners, the earl of Northumberland, and 
“ Erpringbam, the lord chamberlain, e.xhorted the 
“ prelates and proctors to take measures for the 
“ sujipression of the errors’ disseminated by the 
“ itinerant preachers, and promised tiiem the 
“ royal lavour and assistance in the pursuit of so 
“ necessary an object.”"’ A similar announce- 
ment was at the .same time made to the jiarJia- 
ment ; and encouraged by these favourable ap- 
pearances, the clergy presented a petition to that 
assembly, and to the king, which led to the 

Liti^aril'.s Hi.sl. i \ . 1 LH, i 11. 
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enactment of the infamous statute for the burning ( hai*. 
of heretics. 

This instrument commences with prefcrrinj*- t!ie 

a i . . relieo ct'iu- 

complaints respecting- persons ])reaching imi mi... 
without tlie licence of the proper authorities, jios- 
sessing- heretical books, convening unlawful as- 
semblies, and ditfusing, in many ways, the most 
pestilent opinions. Against these disorders it is 
provided, that no man shall hereafter attempt 
the work ot religious instruction except duly au- 
thorized ; that within forty days all books con- 
taining doctrines opposed to the determinations 
of the church shall be delivered to the ecclesi- 
astical officers ; and that all p.ersons convicted of 
offending in these particulars, or of joining pro- 
hibited meetings, or of any way favouring them, 
shall be committed to the bishoyt’s ynison, to be 
there dealt witli at his pleasure, during a s])ace 
not exceeding three months. If at the expiration 
of that yieriod they shall perform their ynirgation, 
a line shall be levied on the jnoperty of each 
culprit according to the nature of his offence, the. 
same to be yraid to the king’s majesty, lint with 
respect to such as should retain their errors, or 
abjuring them, should relapse, it was enacted, 
that the local -officers, both civil and clerical, shall 
confer together, “ and the sentence being duly 
“ pronounced, the magistrate shall take into hand 
“ the same y^ersons so offending-, and any ot them, 

“ and cause them oyienly to be burned in the 
“ sight of all the people, to the intent tliat this 
“ kind of punishment maybe a terror unto others, 

“ that the like wicked doctrine, and heretical 
“ ojiinions, or the authors and favourers tliereof. 
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“ be no more maintained within this realm.” It 
is worthy of notice, also, that the framers of this 
merciless law have founded it, not on the 
common law of Europe, but on the canons of the 
church, a circumstance which clearly denotes its 
clerical origin.” 

If any doubt could have existed as to the real 
parents of this hateful enactment, a series of 
regulations projroscd at the same time by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and adopted by a 
convocation of the clergy, must have served to 
place the matter beyond suspicion. These con- 
stitutions are attributed to Arundel. In intro- 
ducing them, the primate speaks of the pontiff, 
as bearing the key of eternal life and death; as 
filling the place, not of mere humanity, but of the 
true God ; and the guilt of the men who oppost; 
their own judgments to his decisions, is accord- 
ingly said to be that of rebellion and sacrilege. 
Among other complicated enormities, the heretics 
of the age arc charged with the practice of con- 
cealing the evil of their purposes, under the ap- 
pearances of a regard for truth and sanctity ; but 
notwith.standing these prcten.sions, they are viewed 
as evidently constituting the tail of the black 
horse, in the Revelations of St. John. Wyclitfc 
had affirmed the religious orders to be the tail of 
the apocalyptic beast. Arundel, it would seem, 
had determined to be even with the arch-heretic, 
in this [larticular. In hope, therefore, of cleansing, 
not merely the stream, but its source also, it is 
decreed, that no man shall henceforth venture to 
preach witliout the licence of his ordinary ; that 

Rot. Pari. iii. i(iG. Wilkins, Con. iii. 2.>i5. 
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even such as are thus licensed, shall couline them- 
selves to a statement of those things which arc 
expressly contained in the constitution framed 
in aid of the ignorance of priests, and beginning 
ignoi'antia naccrdotum ; and that any man persist- 
ing in a contempt of these canons, shall forfeit 
all his possessions, and sufter the other ])enalties 
awarded by the statute against heresy. A sen- 
tence of interdict is next passed on every church 
admitting an heretical teacher ; and all school- 
masters arc required to abstain from mixing any 
religious ojiinions with their province of insinic- 
tion, and especially to jircvcnt their scholars from 
examining the scriptures in English, and from in- 
dulging in discussions respecting the sacraments 
of the church. All books written by .John Wy- 
clitfc, and others of his time; and all hereafter to 
be written ; are to be banished from schools, halls, 
hospitals, and all places whatsoever — excepting 
such as may be approved by a council of twehe 
persons, to be chosen by one or both of the uni- 
versities. It is also enacted, that no man shall 
hereafter translate any text of scripture into Eng- 
lish, upon his own authority; and all who sliall 
be convicted of attempting .such translations, or 
of reading them, shall be punished as lavouring 
error, and heresy. The scriptures being thus 
disposed of, it is farther resolved, that men shall 
not presume to dispute on any of the articles 
determined by holy church, and contained id her 
decretals, or in her constitutions, whether those 
of provincial or of general councils. To ([uestion 
the authority of the said “ decretals and consli- 
“ tutions,” especially as enjoining pilgrimage to 
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tlic shrines of saints, and the whole of the accus- 
tomed adorations and ceremonies with respect 
to the cross and images, is certain heresy, and to 
be punished to the utmost. In the eleventh con- 
stitution the prevalence of Wycliff’e’s doctrine in 
the university of Oxford, under the “ new and 
damnable name of Lollardie,” is deplored; and to 
cleanse the fountain, once so pure, but from 
which of late so much poison had proceeded, the 
strictest inquisition is required to be immediately 
and constantly made, that all persons suspected 
of heretical opinions may be prosecuted, accord- 
ing to the canons and the laws before named. 
Finally, it is determined, that as the crime of 
heresy is more enormous than treason, since it 
is a revolt from the authority of the King of 
kings, all persons suspected of that offence, and 
refusing to apjiear before the ])ropcr authorities 
when duly cited, shall, though absent, be adjudged 
guilty.'" 

'riiese measures, both of the govern inmit and 
of the church, imjily the prevalence of Wyclitic’s 
opinions among his countrymen at this period. 
Our devout martvrologist concludes Ids notice 
of these cn ents by observing, “ Who would have 
“ thought bv these laws and eonstitutions so sub- 
stantially founded, so circumspectly |)rovided, 
so diligently executed, but that the name and 
“ memory of this persecuted sect should have 
“ bet'll utterly rooted up, and never could have 
stood ? And yet, such be the works ol’ the 
“ ]>ord, ])assing all man’s admiration, that not- 
“ withstanding all this, so far was it otf, that the 

'I’lic leader in ly sec a copy .d flicsf noiKsfitiilion.s in l'o\, i. 
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iiuniber and courage of these good men were ^ 
“ indeed vanquisliecl, that they rather multiplied 
“ daily, and inereased, espeeially at London, 

“ and Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Herefordshire, 
“in Shrewsbury, in Calais, and divers ' other 
“ quarters more.”''’ 

When the Eng-lish sceptre ])assed into the 
hands of Henry the fifth, and the primacy of the 
Anglican church was transferred by the death of 
Arundel, to Henry Chichcly, the same measures 
were resorted to, and the same fate attended 
them.-'® Many were brought to the stake, and 
generally on account of rejecting the tenet of 
transubstantiation ; others were eompclled to re- 
cant, but a still greater number eluded the search 
of tiieir ])erscentors. The mendicants also be- 
came vociferous in advocating Wycliile's doctrine 
with respect to clerical revenue, though without 
the mention of his name ; and a spirit of violence 
was frequently manifested against the clergy, 
which discovuMcd that the etfeet of the cruelties 
in which tliey had indulged, had been rather to 
confirm the po|)ular aversion to their order, than 
to extinguish the principles which favoured eccle- 
siastical reform.'" Thus from the register of 
Tiincoln, and so late as the year Jo21, it appears 
that in that diocese alone, more than five hundred 
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persons had been obliged to appear before the 
bishop, under the charge of oft’ences which be- 
spoke them the disciples of Wyclift'e.’*'^ These, 
we must conclude, formed only a small portion 
of those to whom the same delinquencies might 
with equal justice have been imputed. It was 
a perception of this state of things which led Sir 
Thomas More to predict the ascendancy of the 
protestant cause in this country, some time before 
it was anticipated by other mcn.’“ The nation 
must have been fully ripe for such a change, when 
it could be accomplished with so much safety, by 
a prince possessing so little to endear him to lus 
subjects as Henry the eighth. On many points 
the revolution ctfected by his authority was 
merely a change of tyrannies. But so far had 
the hatred of the Roman yoke pervaded the 
])Cople, that they were many of them ready to 
submit to almost any other in its place. Much 
light, indeed, was derived at that crisis from 
Germany, but its efficiency arose from the fact, 
that it came like the seed which falls on the earth 
prepared to receive it. All the states of Europe 
were exposed, more or less, to the action of the 
same causes, and most of them, from their con- 
nexion with the continent, in a much greater de- 
gree than England ; and from the history of such 
as did, or did not embrace the reformed doctrine, 
it is plain that this difference is to be traced to the 
existence, or the non-existence, of pre-disposing 
causes — and these, as existing in our own country, 
must be traced to the labours of AVycliffe. The 
council of Constance, and the clergy of Christen- 

r<)\, ii. p. 33, (’nyluy'.s Life «rTlioni;is More, c. ii. p. 77. 
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cloni, regarded him as having formed tlie character 
of John Hnss, and Jerome of Prague. Both were 
bold in avowing their reverence for tlie character 
of our reformer, and their approbation of his 
general doctrine, and both proved tliemsclves dis- 
ciples worthy of such a master.'"* By tlicir in- 
strumentality, together with that of Zisca, many 
of the learned and the o|)ulcnt, and a multitude 
from that class ot society where religion connects 
itself most powerfully with tlie conscience, were 
taught to s|nirn many a usurpation of the pontihs. 
Maxims which the church had declared to lie 
true, they renounced as false and in jurious ; and 
practices which the same authority had ailirmed 
to be most devout and Christian, were rejected as 
heathenism rendered still more criminal. 

But before concluding these observations, it 
will be proper to devote a few pages to the story 
of liord Cobham. In this country he was, for 
some years, the leading patron of Wyclilfc’s dis- 
ciples, and was moreover a sincere adherent to 
the religious creed of our reformer. Ilis sufferings 
will disclose the temper with which the contest 
was earned on between the Lollards and the 
priesthood, to the period when the papal power 
was excluded from these realms. No event could 
have shewn more decisively the superior talents 
and tile unblemished re])utation of Lord Cobham, 
than his continuance in the favour ol Henry the 
fourth, notwithstanding his known attachment to 

21 Ijeiifaiit. Council of Constance. tein|)orary that 30.000 Cei nians forsook 
The univerhitjr ef IVajcue, in which itin cons(;qucucc of the i.s.siin of cerfMin 

IIu.s.s inculcated the doctrine of Wy- di.sputes h» Iwcon the Noininali.sts ami 
clill’c, must have been no oiili;:ir\ Roali.sts. Mushcini, iii. UKL 
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principles which required the most complete re- 
formation of the church, or rather of the clcrgy.“ 
But in 1413, Henry of Lancaster was no more; 
and as the young jnince of Wales had hitherto 
passed his time in the lowe.st company, and in the 
most licentious pursuits, the change was thought 
to be pregnant with danger to the ecclesiastical 
state. That prince, however, was no sooner called 
to the throne, than his former associates and his 
former habits were alike abandoned. Well it 
would have been, had he jiossessed, at this mo- 
ment, some more humane counsellors, than were 
those to whom the royal conscience was surren- 
dered. From having betrayed an unusual con- 
tempt for the institutions and the morals of 
.society, he became tlie zealous advocate of the 
established religion, with all its follies and cor- 
rujitions. 

At this period Lord Cobham was exposed to 
the special resentment of the clergy, not only as 
having more than once abetted the must obnoxious 
tenets of Lollardism in the English parliament, but 
as having long maintained numerous preachers of 
that sect."" These are described as having made 
the provinces subject to tlic jurisdiction of his 
grace of Canterbury, and those owning the au- 
thority of their lordships of Hereford, Rochester, 
and London, the principal scene of their itinerant 
labours. In addition to which, the wealth of this 
distinguished offender had been freely expended, 

III MOT, Henry cmbaiked a consi- =^0 xiie steps of tlie prosecution, 
(lerable force to aid the Duke of Bur- which issued in Lord Cobham’s con- 
gundy agains* the Luke of Orleans, deinnalion, may be leariil from tlie 
and the name of Lord (’obliam occurs doccsncMls in b’ox, in Ityiner, and from 
as se cond in coinina.aL the liist volume of the Stall’ Trials. 
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1o niiiltiiily cnpics of the writino-s of WycliHb, and 
1)y this' means the seeds of disafl'cetion had not - 
only inercased in lingland, but were seatteved 
through liohemia, and other states of the conti- 
nent. All this too had been done, in contempt 
of those solemn decrees, which had doomed the 
])reachcrs so encouraged, and the writings thus 
diffused, to become the fuel of the same fire. 
Nor had these maxims of intolerance obtained 
the sanction conferred upon them merely as an 
instrument of terror. The works of our reformer 
were diligently sought after, and committed to 
the flames. Sawtre, a clergyman whose sincere 
zeal had, perhaps, outstripped his discernment; 
and lladby, a mechanic, whose fidelity and hero- 
ism would have done honour to the man of any 
rank, had both perished at the stake, as the 
penalty of denying the impious dogma of tran- 
substantiation. 

It was accordingly determined, in a convocation 
of the clergy, with the primate Arundel at its 
head, that a prosecution of Lord Cobham, as the 
leader of the parties who were so obstinately 
allied in their o])])osition to the chureh, should be 
immediately commenced. But it was prudently 
suggested, that the pleasure of the sovaaeign 
should be ascertained bef)ic proceeding to act 
upon this decision, since the oflendcr, in addition 
to his rank, was certainly resjiceted by tin' court, 
and near the person of the king. A dejiutation 
was in conseapicnce appointed to wait ujifin the 
monarch ; and having exposed in the royal pre- 
sence the peculiar guilt of the accused, it was 
urged as strictly necessary, if the piety, or the 
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• recognized institutions of the land were to be pre- 
- served, that some signal penalty should be speedily 
indicted. Henry expressed his disapprobation of 
the opinions, and of the conduct, imputed to Lord 
Cobham; but requested the suspension of all pro- 
ceedings until he should have reasoned with him, 
adding, that should this milder effort be without 
effect, the punishment of the cul{)rit must be left 
to the wisdom of the church. The knight listened 
to his sovereign with reverence, and, in the lan- 
guage of Archbishop Wake, returned the following 
“ respectful answer.” — “ I am, as I have always 
“ been, most willing to obey your majesty as the 
“ minister of God, appointed to bear the sword of 
‘‘ Justice, for the punishment of evil doers, and 
“ the protection of those who do well. To you, 
‘‘ therefore, next to my eternal living Judge, I 
“ owe my whole obedience, and entirely submit, 
“ as I have ever done, to your pleasure, my life 
“ and all my fortune in this world, and in all 
“ affairs of it whatever, am ready to pci form 
“ exactly your royal commands. But as to the 
“ pope and the spiritual dominion which he claims, 
“ I owe him no services, that I know of, nor will 
“ I pay him any ; for as sure as God’s word is 
“ true, to me it is fully evident that he is the great 
Antichrist, the son of perdition, the open adver- 
“ sary of God, and the abomination standing in 
“ the holy place. Henry was sorely displeased 
that neither his arguments nor his condescension 
could bring his faithful soldier to avow a return to 
orthodoxy ; and abandoned by the king. Lord 
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Cobliani was left to contend alone with the united cir.\i*. 
strength of his clerical adversaries. 

llis home at this period was Cowley Castle, 
once the residence of his father-in-law, and situate 
about three miles from Rochester. The usual 
steps were taken by the clergy to induce his 
appearance before them, but in vain ; and it was 
resolved to solicit the assistance of the secular 
arm to secure his apprehension, as “ the seditious 
“ apostate, schismatic, and heretic, the troubler 
“ of the publie peace, the enemy of the realm, 

“ the great adversary of all holy church," The 
persecuted knight now made a second appeal to 
the justice of his sovereign ; but from the royal 
presenee the ecelcsiastical officers were allowed 
to conduct him to the Tower. After some days, 
he was brought before the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the bishops of London and Winchester^ , 
in the chapter- house of St. Paul’s, Ariijidcl re- 
minded the prisoner of the sentence which, as 
])rimate, he had been recently called to pass 
on him ; at the same time informing him that 
the absolution which had been hitherto des])ised, 
might still be obtained on projier submission. Rut 
it was requested by the accused, that as he had 
no wish to protract inquiry, and as his opinions 
were certainly unalterable, he miglit be allowed 
to read from a document in his hand, the senti- 
ments which he entertained in relation to the 
articles on which he presumed himself to be 
suspected of error. This paper referred chiefly 
to the doctrine of the eucharist, to the nature of 
penance, the worship of images, and the custom 
of pilgri mage, and v as, with some additional 
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*• explanations, a copy of that which he had recently 

- presented to the king. On all the points named, 
both the sentiment and lanunage of this confession 
were in substance those of Wyclitfe. By the 
prelates it was considered as in some respects 
orthodox, in others as recpiiring farther expla- 
nation ; and there were moreover several points 
unnoticed in that statement, on which his opinions 
must be known. But it was avowed by the jiri- 
soner as his determination to communicate no 
more than the document before them contained. 
“ You see me in your power, and do with me as 
“ you please,” was his simple and decisive lan- 
guage. Arundel was perplexed by this conduct, 
but presently admonished him that the things to 
be believed by Christians were a matter which 
been placed beyond controversy by the autho- 
rity of the church ; and that on the following 
Monday more explicit answers would be ex- 
pected from him. The archbisho)) also informed 
him, that to aid his mind in the interval care 
should be taken to make him ac(piainted with the 
judgment of the church on the (jucstions at issue. 
On the morrow a paper was received by Lord 
Cobham, which affirmed, in the grossest terms, 
and in the name of the church, the necessity of 
confession to a priest, the merit of pilgrimages, 
the propriety of the worship rendered to images 
and holy relics, also the supremacy of the pope, 
and the mysteries of transubstantiation. 

On tlie day appointed he apjieared before a 
formidable array of judges in the monastery of 
the Dominicans, near Ludgate. Beside the pre- 
lates, the doctors, and the heads of religious 
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houses, included in this assembly, was “ a great chap. 
“ sort more, of priests, monks, canons, friars, 
“parish clerks, bell-ringers, and pardoners.” 

These are described as treating the “ horrible 
“ heretic with innumerable mocks and scorns.”** 

With these, also, were others, who were addressed 
by the prisoner as the people, being the laity 
who were witnesses of the proceedings. The 
archbishop commenced by adverting to the ab- 
solution which had been so mildly proffered in 
several instances, only to be contemned, but 
which he was nevertheless prepared even yet to 
bestow, should it be sought in “ due form and 
“ manner, as holy church hath ordained.” To 
this it was replied, that the judgment of men is 
frequently opposed to that of their Maker; and 
as the accused had never wronged the archbishop 
of Canterbury, it wms not from him that he was 
concerned to obtain forgiveness. While uttering 
these sentiments, he became deeply affected, and 
bending his knee to the earth, he raisctt' his hands 
towards heaven, exclaiming solemnly, “ I'- eon- 
“ fess myself here unto thee, my eternal living 
“ God, that in my frail youth I offended thee, 

“ O Lord ! most grievously, in pride, wrath, and 
“ gluttony, in covetousness, and in lechery. 

“ Many men have I injured in mine anger, and 
“ done many other horrible sins ; good Lord, of 
“ thee I ask mercy.” Rising from the posture 
suited to this act of devotion, he wept as he 
glanced on the people who were spectators of his 
injuries, and with an impassioned utterance he 
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CHAP, delivered his prophetic warning, “ Lo ! good 

“ people, lo ! — for the breaking of God’s law and 

“ covnniandnients, these men never yet eiirsed 
“ me. J^ut for the sake of their own laws and 
“ traditions, most cruelly do they handle both me 
“ and other men. Both they, therefore, and 
“ their laws, aceording to the promise of God, 
“ shall be utterly destroyed.” It may be credited, 
that the firmness of his adversaries was in some 
measure disturbed by this burst of feeling and 
intrepidity. A lengthened discussion now took 
place, and one to which the archbishop, the 
doctors, and the leaders of the religious brought 
all their learning, their acuteness, and their pas- 
sions, each uttering his pressing cpiestions with 
a view to ensnare and overpower their victim. 
On being urged to answer distinctly whether the 
bread remained in the sacrament of the altar, 
after the words of consecration were ])ronounccd, 
his reply was an affirmative ; and a smile then 
passed over the countenance of his opponents, as 
they concluded, “ the people would now judge 
“ him to be taken in a great heresy.” Still 
pressed with inquiries on this subject, and on 
the authority of the church, he remarks, “ My 
“ belief is, as I said before, that all the scriptures 
“ of the sacred book are true. All that is grounded 
“ u])on them I believe thoroughly, for I know it 
“ is God’s pleasure that I should do so. lint in 
“ your lorldly laws and idle determinations have 
“ I no belief. For ye arc no part of Christ’s 
“ holy church, as your open deeds do shew; but 
“ ye are very Antichrists, obstinately set against 
“ Ids holy law and will. The laws which ye 
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“ have made are nothing to his glory, but wholly ch \r. 
“ to j^our own vain-glory and covetousness.” It 
is not surprising that such assertions should 
be loudly denounced as “ exceeding heresy.” 
Thomas Walden, the Carmelite, and a well- 
known antagonist of Wyclitte, observed, that to 
affirm of any person, and especially of superiors, 
that they arc no part of holy church, must be 
presumption, according to the maxim, “ Judge 
“ not, that ye be not judged.” But it was re- 
torted, “ Christ said also in the self-same chapter 
“ of Matthew, that like as the evil tree is known 
“ by its fruits, so is a I'alsc jirophct by his works, 

“ but that text ye left behind ye.” To this and 
similar cpiotations of scripture, the same mendi- 
cant replied, “ Ye make hero no difference of 
“ judgments; between the evil judgments which 
“ Christ hath forbidden, and the good judgments 
“ which he hath commanded. Bash judgment 
“ and right judgment, all is one with yon. Such 
“ swift judges ever are these learned scholars of 
“ WyclilFe.” The Carmelite had now touched a 
chord to which the bosom of the prisoner could 
not but respond. “Well, indeed,” he said, “have 
“ ye sophistered. Preposterous evermore arc 
“your judgments. For as the prophet Isaiah 
“ saith, ye judge evil good, and good evil, and 
“ therefore the same prophet concludeth that 
“ your ways are not God’s ways. And as for 
“ that virtuous man Wyclift’e, before God and 
“ man, I here profess, that until I knew him and 
“ his doctrine, that ye so highly disdain, I never 
“ abstained from sin ; but since I have learnt 
“ from him to fear my God, I trust it has been 
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“ otherwise with me. So much grace could I 
“ never find in all your glorious instructions.” 
Here the friar became indignant, and remarked, 
“ It were not well with me that in an age so 
“ supplied with teachers and examples, I should 
“ find no grace to amend my life until I heard 
“ the devil preach.” This, in return, is said to 
be precisely the temper which led the pharisees 
to imjnite the doctrine and miracles of Christ to 
the agency of Beelzebub ; and to be a part of the 
evil entailed on the church from the day in which 
she received the “ venom of .Tudas.” The arch- 
bishop inquired what that venom meant, and the 
answer was, “ Your possessions and lordships.” 
These things are said to have made “ Rome the 
“ very nest of Antichrist, out of which come all 
“ the disciples of Antichrist, of whom prelates, 
“ ])riests, and monks, are the body, and these 
“ friars the tail. Priests and deacons, for the 
“ preaching of God’s word and the administering 
“ of sacraments, with provision for the poor, are, 
“ indeed, grounded on God’s law, but these other 
“ sects have no manner of support thence, as far 
“ as I have read.” It now became evident, that 
nothing but evil could arise from protracting this 
discussion ; and the archbishop hastened to admo- 
nish the prisoner that the day waned ; that much 
forbearance had been shewn him in vain ; and 
that his escape from the most serious penalties 
could only be secured by an implicit submission 
to the authority of the church. The only effect 
of these apjieals was an avowal of unaltered 
sentiment, and a repetition of the words, “ Do 
“ with me as you will.” The archbishop then 
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rose, the clergy and the laity stood uncovered, 
and sentence was pronounced on “ Sir John _ 
“ Oldcastle, knight, and lord of Cobhain, as a 
“ most pernicious and detestable heretic;" a sen- 
tence which also prohibited any man from ren- 
dering him either “ counsel or help,” on pain of 
incurring the censures denounced against the 
favourers of heretics. It was fiuther arranged, 
that this decree should be published in the mother 
tongue from the pulpits of every diocese within 
the province of Canterbury. When the primate 
had pronounce -I the anathema of the court. Lord 
Cobham, with a com])oscd aspect and a firm 
utterance, remarked, that he knew that sentence 
could alfcet the body only, adding, that with 
regard to the soul, he doubted not but “ lie wlio 
“ created that, would, of his infinite mercy and 
“ promise, save it.” Ilis eyes were then turned 
towards the people who had listened to his doom, 
but it was to exercise pity, and not to im[)lore it. 
With an impassioned voice, he bid them beware 
of the men before him, if they would avoid the 
fate of the blind who follow the footsteps of the 
blind ; and the few moments which preceded his 
being re-conducted to the Tower, were spent in 
entreating the divine forgiveness for his perse- 
cutors. 

In this proceeding the passions of the clergy 
appear to have hurried them much beyond their 
discretion. No avowal of heretical opinions could 
be more decided or more notorious, than was that 
of Lord Cobham, and yet a considerable interval 
passed, and the sentmicc of the law remained 
unexecuted. At Icnrth, whether by connivance. 
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or by his own ingenuity, the prisoner escaped 
from the Tower, and embai'king under the cover 
of the night, found an asylum on the shores of the 
principality. 

ITis trial liad taken place some days before the 
close of September, and on the night of the 
7th of January, an event transpired, which has 
proved a fruitful theme of misrepresentation and 
calumny. Of the orthodox writers, who were 
contemporaries, or more nearly contemporary with 
the occurrence, there is no one who in describing 
it is not materially at issue with himself and with 
his brethren. 

Walsinghara is noticed by Mr. Sharon Turner 
as “ the bitterest enemy of the reformers,” and 
in consequence as stating this transaction “ most 
“ favourably to the king and his party.” I know 
not that I cun do better than submit to the can- 
dour of the reader, the substance of Walsingham’s 
L\r-pa)ic statements, as given by our more dis- 
passionate historian. “ Reports,” he observes, 
“ were s])read, that the Lollards were plotting to 
“ destroy the king and his brothers at Eltham. 
“ Informed of the design, the king went to his 
“ palace at Westminster, to be safer from its 
“ publicity. He was then told that they were 
“ assembling from all cpiarters into a field near 
“ 8t. Giles’s, to act under their leader, Oldcastle, 
“ at a fixed day and hour. The king, at night, 
“ ordered his friends to arm, and then first 
“ mentioned Avhat he resolved to do. He was 
“ advised to wait until day-break, that they might 
“ discern who were willing to act with him, or 
“ against him, and was advised by others to wait. 
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“ till lie got ail army together, if a formidable' 
“ body was to be met. He listened to neither, 
“ because he had heard that the Lollards intended 
‘‘ to burn Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, St. 
“ Alban’s, and all the other friaries in London. 
“ He went, therefore, to St. (Jiles’s in the middle 
“ of the night, anticipating the projected movc- 
“ incuts ot the ensuing day. He found only a 
“ few persons there, who being asked what they 
“wanted, said, the lord-Cobham. ’’I’hey were 
“ seized and imprisoned. They were surjirised 
“ to find that no one came from London to join 
“ them. The king had ordered all the city gates 
“ to be shut and guarded ; and if he had not taken 
“ this ])recaution, there u'oald have eome, (‘ jiroiit- 
“ fertur,’) as it was reported, fifty thous:md servants 
“ and apprentices against the king.”'" 

Such, reader, is the clumsy talc sujiplied by 
Walsingham, on this subject, who is neverthelc.ss 


Hisl. ii. t.)3, 'riic ertdiilily 

td' Wai.siii^lr.im diil not die willi hint. 
Tlio.se disciplo.s el' WyolilVo. arc .si ill 
dcso.riliod,, a.s ooiidm tod, at one tiino, 
liy llieir iielieii.s of private jud;jjinoiil, 
into till that diseotilant variol v of opi- 
nion, whiidi is .said to he the couiinou 
punishjneiit of suelt pro.suinption ; while 
at another they are so orgaiii/.ed, that, 
at .some secret bid<linf»' 20,000 can ho 
smldeiily put in motion, and all without 
knowinjr why ! To-day they are such 
“ a compound of fanatici.sm and folly” 
as to complain of the clergy to the par- 
lian.cnt, because they “ authorize war 
“ and criminal e\ee.ii(ions, which are 
“ contrary to the law of Christ, a law 
“ of mercy and love ; and becau.se lliey 
“ permit men to cxerci.se the trade of 
“ goldsmith and sword-culler, vbich 
“ are unncee.s.sary and pcriiicions Mider 
the dispensation of the gospel.” and 


to-morrow they beard llie !;o\ernment 
by statin;’ that “ if tin; authority of llie 
“ crown ‘hriild he em[)loyi‘d in o[)po- 
“ silioti to tiieir doeliiue, they are idde 
“ to assemhie I0!),()0d men r< ady (,t 
“ ((run: the sicord hi its (L'fenve." lint 
such is the thread of contradiction, 
which the care of I’rovidemn* has com- 
monly interwovmi with th<‘ stories of 
oppression, Ser.' Dr. Lingard's Hist, 
iv. :H<J, 321, 4J3. v.;i 0. 

Vox has brought his le.irning and 
ingenuity to the in vestigalion of tiio 
charge of ti ca.son a.s jik fei red agaiinst 
Sir ,lohii (Jldcaslle, hy IJarpsIleld. 
Acts and iMomiments, i. 7!0 - 772. 
The .'ihape whirh the eontiover.sy be- 
tween the Lollards and llie ortlmdox 
assumed at a later period, tlic reader 
may learn from jNJr. Lewis’s Lite of 
IVacockc, a cnriou.s and iiilen sting 
volume. 


:: II A i\ 
i\. 
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CHAP. the best authority to be adduced on this point 

! by the enemies of the Lollards. Mr. Turner’s 

observations on the passage are as follows. “ On 
“ this account we may remark, that it is a series 
“ of supposition, rumour, private information, 
“ apprehension, and anticipation. That the king 
“ Avas acted upon by some secret agents is clear; 
“ that the plots asserted were really formed, 
“ there is no evidence. The probability is, that 
“ Henry’s generous and lofty mind was found 
“ to start at the violences which the bigotry of 
“ the papal clergy had resolved upon, and that 
“ artful measures were taken to alarm it into 
“ anger and cruelty by charges of treason, rebel- 
“ lion, and meditated assassination.” 

It was important to render the Lollards odious, 
both to the government and the lAation, before 
proceeding to those desperate measures Avhich 
atforded the only hope of subduing them ; and by 
this artifice, stale as it was, in all its parts, the 
end proposed was too nearly obtained. An act 
was now passed, which identified heresy with 
treason ; and lord Cobham, who was apprehended 
about three years later, was sentenced to die, 
according to the penalties of this frightful statute. 
At the place of execution, he renewed his exhor- 
tations to the people to follow their priests only 
as their life and doctrine should be conformable 

Hist. ii. 453. Sucli also i.s tlie still doinjj, to put down the relisrioii of 
judgment of Kapin. It is to tlic men the gospels. A comparison of the 
ho liave ino.st corrupted Christianity, pages of David (fume, and those of 
id to those who treat it as a lie, that our contemporary Dr. Lingard, as far 
^le rumours opjiosed to the reputation as they relate to the character of Sir 
f the Christian reformers have always ,fohn Oldcastle, will confirm this asser- 
-'11 most acccptahlc. Dy this holy tion. The same will apply also to their 
Iliaiice much has been done, and is accounts of WycliHe. 
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to the word of God. The proffered service of a chap. 

confessor, he rejected, affirming that the duty of U— 

confession was one to be performed to God only ; 
and while the surrounding clergy warned the 
spectators against praying for the sufferer, be- 
cause evidently condemned of heaven, the object 
of their enmity, in the spirit of a better faith, was 
heard interceding aloud for the salvation of his 
persecutors. To be hung in chains, as a traitor; 
and at the same time, slowly consumed to ashes as 
a heretic, was the sentence pronounced and ex- 
ecuted on Sir John Oldcastlc.’* 

The men who knew the innocence and the 
worth of this illustrious sufferer, would rcffect on 
this deed of blood, and become more confirmed 
in their abhorrence of the usurpation from which 
it had proceeded. Their children, too, would 
naturally imbibe a deeper and a holier hatred of 
the power which such atrocities were employed 
to preserve. We may remark, also, that in 
Kngland, the principles of the reformation had 
never been peculiar to the mind of the poor ; and 
that from this period, to perish in their cause, was 
to become allied to the privileged and the noble. 

It may be no more than just, however, before 
concluding a work of this description, to remind 
the reader, that if the corruption of Christianity 
lias proceeded to so painful an extent from the 

,;^ot.riul.l07— 1 10. Sliite Trials, land. It is liij'ldy probable that the 
1 . 30 . Stowe, 3:15. Ilolin. .51)1 . Hall, opportnnily of reitcrulinj- his doctrines 
.58. Godwin’s Henry V, \Valsin|r- before that assembly would oof he .ii»- 
bant states tliat bis defence before the improved; and that he sitoiild avow 
parliament was a lecture on the duty himself a traitor, in the hope of escap- 
of forgiveness, and that he concluled ing the penalties of treason, would 
by asserting his allegiance to Kicl ard, hardly occur as a dilliculty to the 
whom he declared to be alive in ScoU gerius of Wulsingham. 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


unfaithfulness of its accredited ministers, it is to 
the same order of men that we are chiefly indebted 
for the restoration of its purity. Let it never be 
forgotten, that in its earlier history, it was an- 
nounced to the world by men in whose character 
its better tendencies were all beautifully exhibited ; 
and that if that apostacy, of which Rome has 
long been the centre, flowed chiefly from the 
lust and perfidy of priests, it is with that class of 
men that we must associate the names of W yclifl'e 
and Latimer, Luther and Melancthon, Zuinglius 
and Knox. If it was reserved to the evil passions 
of that order to impose on men the heaviest yoke 
that has oppressed their nature, it is to the genero- 
sity and the enterprise of priests that the noblest 
deliverance achieved for the human race must be 
mainly attributed. In these later times there arc 
quarters in which if priestcraft has slain its thou- 
sands, laycraft has slain its tens of thousands. 

From the eighth century to the sixteenth, the 
principles of the protestant reformation were all 
really advancing, notwithstanding the retrograde 
appearance of things at certain intervals. The 
stand made by the Paulicians was surpassed by 
that of the Waldenscs. By the labours of Wyclifte, 
a still more sensible movement toward the reno- 
vation of Christendom was effected ; and a man 
needed not the spirit of prophecy to anticipate 
the rise of Zuinglius and Luther, from the ashes 
of IIuss and Jerome. Each swell in the coming 
tide retreated apparently quite to the point from 
which it had commenced, but each was more 
powerful than the former, and bespoke the certain 
influx of the mighty waters. 
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CIIAPTEIl X. 


On the J' rilings of John D. D. 


T II E writings of W ycliffe arc many of tlicm well c 
known from v,he notices wliich occur respecting _ 
them in the numerous documents relating to the 
measures which were designed to suppress them. 
Where this kind of evidence fails, their contents, 
and the freedom with wliicli certain parts of any 
popular treatise were repeated in otliors, atfords 
the necessary aid. Such pieces as have been 
improperly attributed to him, and such as rest 
on suspicious evidence, will be assigned a sepa- 
rate place, and noticed accordingly. It was 
afhrmcd by an English prelate, soon after the 
decease of Wycliffe, that his works were (luitc as 
voluminous as those of Augustine.' A similar 
statement was made, and as the result of per- 
sonally inspecting them, by the learned Henry 
Warton.“ Accordingly we find, that in Bohemia, 
they were so numerous, that more than two hun- 
dred volumes, many of them richly decorated, 
were committed to the flames by Subinco Lepus, 
bishop of Prague. Among these, was the re- 
former’s Exposition of the Decalogue, a copy of his 


II A I*. 
X. 


* Coclik'us, Hist. IIuss, lib. i 


2 Anllio. liar 8[>ecinieti, i\c. 10. 
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ci^AP. Homilies, and the Trialogus.® In this kingdom, 
— whatever could be done to effect the destruction 
of these pestilent productions was attempted ; and 
it demonstrates at once the folly of persecution, 
and the hold which the doctrine of Wycliffe had 
acquired on the mind of his countrymen, that at 
least three-fourths of his pieces should be still 
extant. Those also which are lost, appear to have 
been chiefly scholastic tracts, of little value when 
compared with his works which arc preserved. 
Hence, when Henry the eighth meditated reject- 
ing the supremacy of the pope, and wished to be 
informed respecting the doctrine of our reformer 
on that subject, even the University of Oxford 
could supply him with ample information. It 
was of a kind, too, which proved highly grateful 
to the royal theologian. 


SECTION I. 
ms rUlNTED WORKS. 

1. TransJailon of the Nciv Testament y printed first by tlic 
Rev. John J>cwis, Minister of Margate, in the county of Kent, 
in the year 1731 ; and again in the year 1810, by the Rev. 
Henry Ilervey Baber, Assistant Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum. Tlie last editor remarks, that “ the text of Mr. Lewis’s 
“ edition was taken from two manuscripts, one of wliich was 
“ his own, and tlie otlier the property of Sir Edward Dering, 
“ Bart., of Surrenden-dering, in Kent. From tlie former, lie 
transcribed for the press the Four Gospels ; from the latter, 
“ the Epistles, the Dedis of Apostlis, and the Apocalips. The 


Hist. Bohein. apud Fasciculum, i. 297. Fox. Acts, &c. Lewis, c.ix. 
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** transcript was collated by the learned Dr. Daniel Waterland, CHA.P. 

Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, with ten manu- 
“ scripts deposited in different Libraries at Cambridge ; and 
afterwards compared by Mr. Lewis, with specimens pur- 
“ posely selected of six of the most curious manuscripts in the 
“ University of Oxford.” Of that edition Mr. Baber’s is a 
reprint. 

2. Trialogornm suornm. This work was printed in 1.525, 
with the following title: Jo. Wiclefi viri undiquaquc piissimi, 
dialogorum libri quatuor quorum primus divinitatem et ideas 
tractat : secundus universanim creationcm complectitiir : ter tins 
dc virtutibns vitiisque contrariis copiosissime loquitur : quartus 
Romanm Ecclesiae sacramenta, cjus pestiferam dotationcm, An- 
tichrist! regnum, fratrum fraiidulentam originem atque eorum 
bypocrisim variaqiie nostro aevo scitu dignissima graphicc per- 
stringit, quae ut essent inventu facilia, singulorum librorum turn 
caput, turn capitis summam indice pernotavimus. m.d.xxv. 4to. 

'The volume is without the name of the printer or place. It is 
said to have been printed by Oporin at Bazil ; and on other 
grounds, it has been attributed to Valentia Kob. Sec Baber’s 
Memoirs of Wiclif, p. .50, and chap. vii. of this volume. There 
are copies of this work in the Libraries of Trinity College 
Cambridge, the Cathedral at York, and Lambeth palace. 

They arc also to be found, though very rarely, in private col- 
lections. 

'The foilowing statement of the contents of the several chap- 
ters of the Trialogus, will farther assist the reader in judging of 
that work. 


LIBRI PRIMI. 

Dous sit oinniiim i crum priina caussa. Deus est supra oiniie genus. 
Dc tripUci snppositione. Quoinodo Dcus est quictpiid melius ost cssc 
que non esse. l)e passionibiis et proprietatibus Dei. Quod Dens sit 
tiinus. De naturali demoiistratioiie Triiiitutis. De id.iis. De iiivcn- 
torc i<la‘arum, et qua* rc*s habent ida'as. De intelligentia Dei. De limi- 
tibus ida’arum. 

LIBRI SECUNDI. 

Dc univci'sitate creata. Do triplici inensura aternitatis. Dc ooui- 
positioiie rennn et creatione. De matcrhc pvima- quidditatc ct ejus 
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CHAP, plinalitate. Dc animaintellectivactsuis potontiis. De anathomia cerebri 
X. et siiis hnmoribas. De sensationibiis. Si immortalitas spiritiis ratioiie 
deduci possit. De potciitiis intcllectiis liominis. De angelis. De diverso- 
runi aiigclonim diverse judicio. Dc aiigelonim lapsn, ct coriini poena. 
De pngim arigclonini. De pi;edcstinatioiie ct prajscientia Dei, ct eorum 
caus^is, De ca-Io et siiis ))artibiis. 

LIBRI TERTII. 

De virtutibiis. Quot virtutes sunt in intcllcctii et voliintatc. De spe. 
Dc pcccato. Qiioniodo pcccatuin veniale et mortale distingiinnter. 
Penes cpiid attentatur pcccati gravitas. De gratia. Omnia cveniimt 
necessitate absoliifa. De septem peccatis niortalibus. De superbia. 
De hiimilitate. De invidia. De cliaritatc, De ira. De patientia et 
militate. Dc accidia, qnae medium tenet inter septem peccata mortalia. 
Dc virtute accidiie opposita. Dc avaritia. De virtiitc opposita avari- 
ti.r. De gula. Dc virtute opposita giil.e. Dc luviiria. De castitatc. 
Dc pronitatc ad pcccandiim. De incarnationc ct morte Christi. De 
originali pcccato. De incarnationc, qiiomodo Dens potnit incarnaii. 
De nnmero salvandorum. Quomodo Cinistus cxcedit ordines Angclo- 
rnni, et liominuiii. (Quomodo nnllus sanctorum cst l.iinlandus, nisi epna 
Christem cst imitatus. Quomodo lex Cliiisti in infinitum cxcedit alias 
leges. 


LIBRI QUARTI. 

De signivS. De onebarislia. Quid demonstretur per ly lioc. Quod 
)»ost consccrationeni inunct panis. Probantur jam dicta supeiius ra- 
tionibus. Quomodo ct <|ua canssa inolevit liaresls circa eucliavistia' 
sacramontum. Quomodo panis cst corpus Domini, non existens identice 
corpus ipsiiin. Dc idenlifieatione panis cum corpore (’liristi. Qd’ cor- 
pus Cdiristi non piiticlit. 8i duo corpora possunt esse in eodein loco. 
Dc baptisnu). De tripUci baj>usmo. Dc pa^nis infantum sine pcccato 
actuali decedentium. De confirmationo. De Sacramento ordinis. 
Hu jus sacramenti confirmatio. De avaritia cleri. Sa?culares propter 
dolationeni sunt puniendi. Dc inatrimonio. Quid sit malnmoiiiuni. 
De canssa libelli repudii. Cum quibus verbis vcl signis m itrimonium 
celcbrari debet. De po-nitentia, Jii quo sigiio possumus cajiare veram 
contritioncm. De extrema unctione. De spcciebus ministrorum. 
Quod fratres comminiscentcr lia*resim in ccclesia. Dc nicndicatione 
fratrinn. Quod mcndicatio fratrum est infundabilis in seriptura. Dc 
lilcris frateriiitatmn. Quomodo fratres false veudunt sua inerila ct ora- 
tiones. De indulgcnliis. Quomodo ordiiies fratrum sunt introdiicti. 
In quo fratres legi Chrisli contrarii. Dc variis fratiim almsibns. Quo- 
modo fratres scducunt regna que incolunt. Dc fratrum fraude atquc 
malicia. An ilomini temporales debent et possunt popnlaros innare ct 
defenderc contra fratres. Dc statu bomiiiis quoin consequiter post banc 
vitam. Dc ultimo judicio, qiiare, et ubi, et qiiando erit. De dotibus 
corporiim bcaloruni. De dotibus anima*. De pceiiis damnatorum. De 
sensibiis lionorum iiitcrioribus ct cxterioribiis. 
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3. Ostiohim llicJcfi: or, JncJcIiJf(:\s Tlirlcf. Tliis piece has CHAP. 

been several times printed. “ The first edition,” observes Mr. 

Haber, “ was printed at Noremberch, in lotG, 8vo. ; of the 
“ second edition, I know no more tlian wliat the third informs 
“ me in its title, wliieli is as follows : * WicklilTe’s \Vickel, 

“ faythfully ouerseene and corrected after the original and first 
** copic. Tlie lack whereof was cause of innumerable and 
“ shamfull errourcs in the other edicion. As sliall easily 
“ a])])ear to them that lyste to conferre the one with the other. 

‘‘ Ouerseene by M. C.’ It is a IGino. without date, place, or 
“ printer’s name ; and the language of it is accommodated to 
“ that of the time in which llie l)ook was printed. The last 
“ edition appeared in 1G12, printed at Oxford, in Svo., and was 
** edited by the learned Henry Jackson, of Corpus Christi 
“ College, Oxford. A copy of the first edition of this very 
“ rare book is in the ^Bodleian Library ; of the tliird, in Lam- 
beth Balnce Library ; and of the last, in the Britisli Mu- 
“ seum.” For an analysis of this treatise, see Chap. ili. of 
this volume, pp. 6 t — GS.^ 

Ad cl Parliamcnhinu A Latin copy of this tract is 

among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum; a copy in 
English in jireserved in Benct C’olle.ge, Cambridge ; and another 
in Trinity College, Dublin. It was published by Dr. James, 
and printed at Oxford, 1G08, quarto. For an epitome of this 
production, see Vol. 11. ('^Iiap. iv. ])p. 98 — lOo. 

5. Ohj(\‘t}o})s of Frcrc,'^. This piece was published by Dr. 

James in the same volume, witli the treatise last noticed, in- 
titled, “ Against the Orders of the Begging Friars.” The 
volume is scarce, but may be seen in the British Museum, and 
in the Bodleian library. For an account of this treatise, see 
V()h L Cliap. ii., and Vol. IL Chap. iii. p. 903. 

G. Dctcrmhidtio dc Dominio, E. Codd. MSS. Job. Seldeni, 

Arch. B. 10. 'fliis paper is printed in Mr. Lewis’s collection. 

No. 30. For the substance of it, sec Vol. I. 281 — 289. 

7. Ad qnccAta Regis ct ConcfUi. Dubium est utrum reg- 
“ niun Anglia? possit ligitime imminente necessitate 

^ TIicsc iL'Icu elicits sire to llie present publiciitioii. 


suae 
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CHAP. 

X. 


‘‘ (lefencronis tliesaurum regni cletinere no cleferatur ad exterors 
“ etiam Domino Papa sub pene censurarum et virtute obedientiae 
“ hoc pctentc.” In Hyperoo Bodl. 163. This paper may be 
seen in Fox i. 584'. See Vol. I. 361 — 365. 

8. Concluslones sitce cum res'pons'ione sua. This document is 
printed in Walsingliain, Hist. 206 — 208. Ad 'parViamenlum 
Jlegis is another reply to the same conclusions, and is printed 
from Lewis’s Life of Wycliife, in the Appendix to the first 
volume of this work. This tract is noticed as Wyclilfe’s, by 
Lord Chief Justice Coke, in the fifth volume of his reports. 
These papers are in the Sclden MSS, (x\rchi. B. 10.) and 
also a t^iird, relating to the same scries of articles. For the 
substance of each, see Vol. I. Chap. v. 

9. CoirfesHto de Eucharist'id, This is printed by Mr. Lewis, 
■>40. 21, and may be seen in the Appendix to this volume. 
No. VI. 

10. De fide Eucharistue. Credo ut Christus et Apostoli 
“ docuerunt.” An English copy of this confession is in the 
Appendix to this volume. No. VII. and the substance of it is 
inserted in Chap. iv. 114 — 117. 

11. Excusalioncs ad Urhanum, “ Guadeo plane detegere 
‘‘ cui^^ fidem.” An English copy of this letter is in the 
Cotton Library, and printed in the Appendix to this volume. 
No. VIII. 

12. Pro egent'thus Preshijleris, Sunt causce qiue urgeant pau~ 
jicriorcsj or, “ Why poor priests have no benefices.’* This tract 
is in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in C. C. C. 
Cambridge. It was first printed by Mr. Lewis. See Vol. II. 
pp. 164 — 160, 
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SECTION ll. 

IncIudhiiT the WycUjfe manuscripts e.rtanl in Knphtud and Ireland. This 
scries contains tuuirh) fori y MSS. preserved in the library of Trinity College, 

Dublin, the ceislence <yf ichich has been hitherto nuhnoien to the lieformcr's 
biographers. 

1. I)e iilthna /Ktate Kcclcslee, Triiiiiy Collegi.*, Dublin, Clas 3 C. C HAP. 
Tab. No. 15?. See Vol. I. pj). 253 — 260. 

2. JCxposltw Dccalog}. This exposition is in the Britisli 
Museum Cott. MSS. Titus D. xix. For an analysis of this 
work, see V^ol. I. 320 — 329. In the Bodleian is a iiKue ex- 
tended lOxpositioi of tlie Decaloo-ue in Latin. It was minutely 
consulted by Dr. Janies, in composing his Apology for John 
WiclifVe. 

3. The Pore Cailif, sometimes called Pauper Ruslivus ; 
sometimes ConJ'e.s.sio threHeii Pauperis^ consists of a series of 
tracts in baiglish, designed for the instruction of the poorer 
classes of the people in tlie elements of the ciiristian religion. 

It is described by its author as “ snilicient to teach simple 
“ men and women, of goodwill, the right way to heaven The 
comments on tlie Apostles' creed, ^^iid the pater-noslcr, are followed 
by pieces with tlie following titles. Sivcel. seuteuves, e,cc‘iling 
men and tvomen to heavenly desire. J'irtnous patience. Of 
temptation. The charter of heaven. Of ghostly hattle. I'he 
name Jestts. The love of Jesti. The desire of desu. Of very 
meekness. The effect of mans nill. Active and contemplative 
life. The mirror of maidens. At tlie conclusion of the last 
piece in this collection arc the words, “ Here endeth this book, 
that is clopid the Pore Caitif.” (kipies of this work arc in 
the British Museum, Lambeth Library, and J'rinity College 
Dublin. 

4. Dc Veritate Scriplurer. Bibl. Bodl. Archi. A. 3021. 32. 

Trin. Coll. Dub. Class, C. Tab. 1 . No. 24. See tliis volume, 
pp. 7, 8. 

3. f)e Hypocritariim Impostnris. This tract is in English, 
beginning — “ Crist eommandith to bis disciplis, and to alle 
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CHAP. “ Christen men to understonde and flee the sonr dow ofPha- 
' “ risees vvliich is ypocrisy.” C.C.C. Cambridge. Trin. Coll. 

Dnb. See Vol. II. pp. 199—202. The following pieces also, 
to No. 19, arc in the same collections. 

0. Dc Olxdieniin Prtvhitorvm. It begins, “ Prelates slan- 
“ (Iren poor priests and other Cristen men, that they will 
“ not obestlie to their Sovereigns,” &:c. &e. See Vol. II. 

pp. 182—181. 

7. T)c Clcncis Posscsstonaras^ whicli begins, “ Clerkes Pos- 
“ sessioners fordon priesthood, knighthood, and commoners.” 
See Vol. II. pp. 192, 198. 

8. Tnipedhnenla Evangidizantium. This is the same with tlie 
piece described as, Of Feigned Contemplatif Life,” which tlius 
begins — ** First, when true men teach by God’s law, wit, and 

reason, that echo Priest owetli to do his wit, and his will, to 
“ prechc Christ’s gospel,” &c. &c. See Vol. II. pp. 82G — 828. 

9. Pro muplcA'dndo EvmigcUo^ I'he Ihiglish title of this 
piece is, “ I low religions Men should kepc certain Articles 
beginning thus — “ Christen men, preyen meekly and devoutly 
“ to Almighty God, that he grant liis grace for bis endless 
‘‘ mercy to our religious, both posscssioners and mendicants,” 
^'c. SlC, 'Fhc articles are numerous, but the notices connected 
Avilli tliem arc very brief. 

10. 7/ow Satanas and Jus Priesls, and Jus jetfned RcUgtons, 
caslcn bif llircc cursed Heresies fo deslrotj all good lining and 
meynlening all manner of sin. It begins thus — “ As x\lmiglity 
‘‘ God in d’rinity ordeinctb men to come to the bliss of heaven 
“ by three grounds,” tVc. See. Sec Vol. II. pp. 181 — 186. 

1 1. J)e Nequiliis ejusdem. This piece, in Ihiglish, has a title 
beginning with the words — “ How Anticlirist and his Clerks 
“ travellen to destroy holy Writ, and to make Cristen Men 
“ unstable in the faith,” See. See. See Vol. 11. pp. 205—209. 

12. Super TesUtnienlo Franciscu Wyclifle’s remarks on tin’s 
Testanient begin tlnis — “ But liere the Mcnours sayn tliat tlie 
“ ])ope (liscbargetli them of this testament.” The comment is 
preceded by a translation of the rule of St. Francis, as given by 
Matthew Paris. 

18. For Three Skills Lords slmlden constrain Clerks to live in 
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meekness^ n tlftiU discreet penance and ^hosllji C H A W 

frai'cilc. It begins tlius — “ (^peii teaching of God's law, old _ 

‘‘ and now, open cnsamplc of Cl\rist’s life, and his glorious 

A])ostlos,” cl:o. cVc. See Vol. II. p. ISG. 

11*. Dc Prelatisy ct cornm Oj/icio. This is the piece so fre- 
quently cited as “Of Prelates;” beginning thus — “Here it 
“ telletlj of Prelates, that Prelates leaven preehing of the Gos- 

pel, and hen gostly nunupiellers of ineifs souls.” .Sec Vol. II. 

])p. i301, Ji05. 

15. Spccubnn dc Antichrislo. d'he English copy of this tract 
professes to describe “ How Antichrist and his Clerks feren 
“ true Priests fro preehing of Christ’s Gospel by four Deceits.” 

It commences thus — “ First, they seyii that preehing of the 
“ Gospel maketh dissension and enmity.” See Vol. II. pj). 188 
— H)0. 

Id. Dc Cicricorum Ordinalionc, The copy of this preserved, 
is also in Fiiiglish, intitled, “ Of the Order of Priesthood ;” be- 
ginning — “ For the order of priesthood is ordained ol' God, 

“ both ill the old law, and in the new.” See Vol. II. pp. 201, 

205. 

17 . ])c Donunis cL Servis, Serin juste ac 1ibenfct\ or, 

“ Of Sc rranls and Lords, how eche shull kepc his Degree;” be- 
ginning — “ First, servants slmllen truly and gladly serve to 
“ their lords or masters.” See Vol. 11. ]>p. 186, 187. 

18. How Praijer of good l\[cn hclpcth nmeh, and Praijer of 
sinfidl I\Ii n displcascth (rod, and hanneth thcmsrlrcs and oilier 
Men; beginning — “ Our laird .Jesu Christ techeth us to pray 
“ evermore for all nedcfull things both to body and soul.” See 
Vol. 11. pp. 1 00 -102. 

10. JJe Ep/scoporiim Errorihus ; beginning There bin eight 
“ things by which simple Christen men hen deceyed.” Also, 

“ Dc xxxiii erroribus Curaloriua f beginning — “ For the olllee 
“ of curates is ordained of God.” Of these pieces the reader 
may form his judgment from that Of Prelates, and that for the 
Order of Priesthood. See Vol. IT. pp. 204, 205. 

20. IIow Sat anas and his Children turnen rvorhs of mercy upon 
Sodom, and deceyven men therein; beginning — “ h’irst, Christ 
“ commandetli men of power to feed hungry poor men ; the 
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‘‘ fend and liis teclien to make costly feasts, and waste many 

goods on lords,” C. C. C. Cambridge. 

21. A short Rule of Life for cche Man, in general, and for 
I^ricsls, and Lords, and Labourers in special ; beginning — “ First, 
‘‘ when tlioii riscst, or fully wakest, think on the goodness of 
“ thy God, how for liis own goodness, and none other nede, he 
‘‘ made all things of nought,” C.C.C. Cambridge. This piece 
is followed by a brief comment on The Ave Maria, 

22. Of Wedded Men and Wives ; beginning — “ Our TiOrd 
‘‘ (h)d Almighty speaketh in his law of tvveic matrimonies 
‘‘or wedlocks,” &c. &c. C. C. C. Cambridge. See Vol. I. 
p. 2S5. 

23. Of good precliing Priests ; beginning — “ The first 
“ general point of poor priests that preehen in England, is 
“ this,” &c. 8cc, C.C.C. Cambridge. See Vol. II. pp. 187, 188. 

24. The great Sentence of the Curse Expounded ; beginning — 
“ First, all heretics against the faith of holy writ, ben cursed 
“ solemnly, four times in the year.” C.C.C. Cambridge. See 
Vol. II. pp. 203, 204*. 

25. De Blasphemia contra Fratres ; beginning — “ It is seidc 
“ that three things stourblin this realme, and S 2 )ecially heresie.” 
Bihl. Bodl. Archio. A. 83. 

20. De Dominio Divino, is a tract of four pages ; beginning— 
“ Sith false glossiris maken Goddis law derk, and letten secular 
“ men to smstcyne, and kepe it, of sich false glossis schulde 
“ each man be war.” 

27. Super Oratione Dominica; beginning — “ When we soyn 
“ Our Fader that art in heaven, wc ben taught.” 

28. Ad ducem Gloceslrice contra L'ratercuhnn ; beginning — ■ 
“ Most worshipful and gentlest Lord Duke of Gloucester.” 
Trin. Coll. Dub. See Vol. II. p. 120. 

29. De Salhanu' astn contra Fidcni ; beginning— “ The fend 
“ seeketh many ways to mar men in belief.” This tract ex- 
tends to two pages only. 

30. Sennones in Epis tolas, and Sermones in Evatigella, arc tlic 
titles of his homilies, or parochial discourses. Copies of these, 
more or less perfect, and some of them beautifully written, are 
in the manuscript collections of the British Museum, Cam- 
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bridge, Trinity College, Dublin, and clscwbcre. See Vol, 11. ( 
Chap. i. 

.'31. 'rranstulit in AngHcnw scrmoncni Biblia iofn, SlC. Of this 
memorable work, several copies are extant ; as in the British 
Museum and Lambeth Palace. The costs of transcribing 
obliged our ancestors to secure parts of the sacred volimu* ; 
sometimes including the four gospels, sometimes the epistles 
of St. Paul, and not unf're(jucntly, still smaller })ortions. Dr. 
Whitaker states, (1 list, of Uichmondshire, Art. Wyclille,) that 
the copy of Wyclifie’s Bible, in Lambeth Palace, is beautifully 
illuminated ; and suggests that the portrait of Sir Antonio 
More was probably obtained from such a source. But there 
is not, nor has there ever been, a manuscript tit all of that 
description in the Lambeth Library. See Appendix, No. 1. and 
Vol. 11. Chap. ii. 

32. Translalto Clemcntis Lanthoniemis. “ In the Earl of 
“ Oxford’s Library,” observes Mr. Lewis, ‘‘ is a MS. entitled, 

“ John AViclif’s 'Pranslation of Clement Lanthon’s Harmony of 
“ the Gospels, which begins thus — ‘ (dement, a Preest of tlie 

Chirche of Lanthonth,’” in 12 parts. Jiantlion was an Austin 
Friar, who llourished in 1151. Lcland de Scrip. Brit. 220. 
■Phere is a copy of this w-ork in the British Museum, llarl. 
MSS. 18G2. 

33. Dc Stipendus IMinialrornm, This tract is extant in Eng- 
lish, intitled, “ How men shulden find Priests,” and beginning — 

“ Thiiih wisely, ye men that linden priestes, that ye don this 
“ alms for (Jod’s love, and help of your soules, and help of 
“ Christen men.” C. C. C. Cambridge. 

ul. ])e bkclcsicc Dominio ; in English, “Of the Cdiirchc of 
“ Christ, and of hir Membris, and of liir Governaiincc be- 
ginning thus — “ Christis Chirclie is his spouse, th.it hath three 
“ parts,” tvc. Bib. Beg. 18, 13, ix. It is also in I'rin. (’oil. 
Dub. It is frequently cited in the preceding chapters. 

35. In Apocultjjysln Joamiis. The exposition is introduced by 
a prologue, and the former begins with the words — “ The un- 
“ doyng of 8eynt Joon liitokencth Prelatis of hooli (diirche, 
“ that understondith the vois of tlic (Jospels.” Bib. Beg. lb 
1732, p. G7. 
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3G, Dc Vita Saccrdoturn, “ This peril of Freris is the last of 
“ eight that falles to men in this way.” Bibl. Bodl. Archi. 
A. Sec Vol. II. 253. 

37. Spccuhim sccularium Dominorum, Bibl. Bodl. Archiin. 
A. 38-19, Bibl. Keg. 

38. J)c Incarnatione Verbi. Bibl. Keg. E. 270 fol. This 
piece is in Latin; beginning, “ Prtclibato tractatu Do Anima,” 
&c. Ac. 

39. Dc Ecclcsia CathoJicd^ sometimes called, Dc fide datholicd, 
is a manuscript preserved in tlic Bodleian, and a copy taken 
from it, by Dr. James, is in the Lambeth Library. 

40. Dc Modo Orandi, On the twelve lettyngis of prayer, 
Cott. MSS. Titus, D. xix. Bibl. Bodl. 

41. Kpislola ad simplices Sacerdotes. This piece docs not 
reach beyond a page, and may be seen in tlie British Museum. 
Bibl. Keg. 17, B, xvii. 

42. Dc Jlrliitibus ct f 'iliis. This treats of religious and moral 
obligations after the fashion of that age. (k)tt. MSS. Titus, 
D. xix. A production of the same kind, but somevvliat diflerent 
from the former, may be seen, Bibl. Keg. 7, A. xxvi. lake 
the Pore Caitif, it was evidently designed to present an epitome 
of religious instruction to the poorer classes. 

43. Dc Sermone Domini in JlfontCj and Ocfo Dcalitadincs^ an' 
different names of the same discourse. From the Keformer’s 
exposition of the Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, seventy-four 
erroneous opiinons were extracted. There is a sermon uiuh r 
tliis name in the British Museum, Cott. MSS. Titus, I), xix. 
But it must have been his more extended ex])osition of tliat 
chapter which supjdied his enemies with sucli materiel for 
accusation. MS. Tvvini. A. 210. See No, 13, p. 391. 

41. De Papa Roinand, or Schisma Paptc. Mr. Baber states 
that this tract is in the Bodleian, but it has eluded my search. 
There is a copy in Trin. Coll. Dub. See Vol. 11. 3 — 0. 

45. Dc Qucstionihics variis contra Clcram. Lambeth Library, 
Cot. MSS. 151. 

46. In the library of 'rrinity College, Cambridge, is a large 
manuscript volume, including the following pieces, several of 
which are known to be those of Wycliffe, as the lOlh and 11th, 
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wliicli arc noticed by IIuss; (Lewis, c. ix. 179, Ibibov,) and of CHAP, 

the rest, I find several attributed to tbc Roforiner in the band- 

writing of tbc transcriber. IMS. 8. C. o. 8. 

1. De cnle communi. In priinis snpponitur ens esse, 

pp. 

2. Dc cnle immo. Extenso ente secundum cjus maxiinam 
ampliationem, pp. 5—9. 

3. ])c ])nrgan(lo crrorcs, ct ventate in communi. Consecpicns 
cst purgare errores, pp. 9— 15. 

4. De purirando errores^ ct univcrsaVdms hi coniniunt. Trac- 
tatu continentur dicta de uiiivcrsalibus, pp. 15 -'25. 

5. De nnircrsalibus, Tractatus de universalibus continct 
16 eapitubi cnpis prinnnn, ])p. 25 — 57. 

(J. J)e tempore. In tractando de tempore sunt, tkc, ixe. 

])p. 57 — 47. 

7. De inletlecLione Del, Illonim qme in sunt Deo, ^c, i^c. 
p]). 17--55. 

8. De scicntla Del* b’iX dietis superius satis liquet, \c. tvc. 
pp. 55 — 79. 

9. De voUtionc Del, I'ractando de volitione Dei, c\:c. Kc. 
pp. 70 —91. 

10. De 2 )cr .sonar uni dlsilnctlone, Superest investigare de dis- 
tinctionc, cSrc. He, j)p. 91 — 115. 

11. De idels, 'I'racbando do ydeis priino oportet, ilc. t\c. 
pp. 115-122. 

12. De p)otcntla produellca Del. Veritatum quas Dens non 
potest renovare, 8ce, pp. 122 — 154. 

15. J)e sermone Domini, Licet totiim Evangelium, pp. 
151—141. 


47. In a. volume preserved in tbe library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a series of treatises described as follows : Class C, 
Tab. 1. No. 25. 

1. Tractntu.s Evangclll de Sermone Domini In ]\[onte, cum 
Exjwsllorlo Orallonls Dominica, Dividetnr In tres Libras. 

2. Tractatus dc Antlchrlslo, cum Expositorio in xxiii. xxiv. 
XXV, cap. Mattbmi. 
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Traclatns in Sermoncm Domini, quern faecrat indcdlccndo 
Di set jn ills suls, 

4. Tractaius de Sfafii hmoccntiiV, 

5. Traclalus de scmporc in 13 capltulls, 

C. Exjrosilio quorundum locorum Scriptures, Tit. ii. cap. 
Ileb. i. ca]). c*t Isaia^ xxv. cap. There is also an Exposition of 
1 Tliessalonians iv. and of John xi. Put these are merely parts 
of his liomilies. The volume extends to 400 pages ; and what 
is peculiar to this collection of Wyclille’s MSS, it has a copious 
index. 

1. Trill. Coll. Dub. Class C. Tab. 1. No. 24. De Simonia. 

2. De ylpostdsir:. The first piece extends about forty small 
folio pages ; the second to about half that number ; the last 
consists of about eight pages. 

S. De Blasjdictnia, Another volume in the same library 
contains a MS. entitled, “ Of aposlacy, and the possessions of 
“ clerks*'^ This volume farther contains the following tracts. 
Of pseudo friars. Of the ei^ht woes ivhich Ood wished, to 
friars. Of Antichrist and his ways. Of AntichrisV s son^^ in 
the church, A treatise of j^rayer, A treatise on confession, A 
tract of (diristian obedience; beginning — ‘‘ Christ forsooth did 
‘‘ all that he could to obey to lords.” In the volume, there 
are several separate homilies, meditations on various subjects, 
and a short treatise, beginning — ** How are questions and 
‘‘ answers jnit that arc written hereafter.” Tlie collection forms 
a duodecimo volume of about 400 pages, written with a very 
small, but h'gible character. Class C. I’ab. 5, No. G. 

18. On the Seven Deadly Sins. l>ibl. liodl. Sec Vol. II. 
1)]). 200—213. 
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SECTION III. 

The JuUoivhig pieces arc in the Imperial Library of Vienna; the entatngne of 
which may be seen in the British Aftiseuni. 

Dc mt nor thus frairihns se (Wtolicnlihus, De sect] a X> 

cliornm, Dc quatuor sec/is norcUis. Dc fuudaiionc scclarum, 

Dc sccfetrtttn pcrfidta. Dc sohiitonc Sathanae. Dc DeC/nonio 
mcridfioio. Dcsj)()nsioncs ad xiv argnnicida. Raduljdn Slrodi. 

Litcra parra ad rptendam sociitm. Speculum mililautis ecrlesite, 

Dc orahuue ct ccclcs]ie pur^atione. De gradihus clcrt. Dc 
(yraduadou/hus. J)c duohus gcncribus hereiicorum. Dc rptatuor 
iufcrj)rcla(]on}l>us. Super impostfis nrliculis. Socff argument urn. 
contra reritatem. Dc citnilonibus friroUs et aids versutds Anil- 
ebristt. De juramento Arnold] ( de (Irannario ) collector is 
Pap(P, Dc sc,v jfig'is, Dc Cd'/iorlationc nor] docto/isS' Dc 
ordinc Cbr]sf]ano. Dc ral]c]nai]one, D]alogus ]nlcr rcr]talcni 
ct nicndac]um, Djnsfola, dc peccato in. Sp]r](uni Sanctum, 

J/itcra parra ad tpicndani Soiduni, J/itcra ad. Kp]scop]uni lAn- 
coin, dc aniorc, s]rc de (juinluprici (jiupsi]on(\ Dj/istola ad 
.■lrch]cp]scopum C^antuar. Dc eucliarisdid ct prn]fcnl]d. Dc 
ocio quiCstnuubuH proposdis d].sc]pulo, De tripl]ci riuculo 
amori.s. 


SECTION IV. 

The following are the titles of pieces which are knoum only by these names. 
^^any leere on the (pie.stions of science , and others were probably different, 
designations of the same tracts. 

Qiurslioncs log]cales. Log;]ca de s]ngul]s. Log]ea de aggre- 
gatis. De proposiUon'ibu.s temporaUbns. De ]nsolub}l]bus. J)e 
cvc/us]r]s ct e.vcrpt]ris. De causaribus. De comparaf]r]s. De 

■’ A 'rrealisc wjion Wclalivc Diui^j. exercise perloriiied previous to 
* Tlii.s is supposed tu have bt ei tlie ing !iis degree of doctor in divinity. 
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C IT A P. condUlonaUhus. Dc (Usjuncttris. (irammnticce trap], Mcta- 
j^hijs'ica vulgans, JMciaphjjs'fva norcUa. De summd intcl/cc- 
tuaVnim, De fonn'ts '/(feaTthns. De spintu quuVibet, Dc 
spcctebiis Jif/pol/tciicis, De cssc 'uiteU'i^ibUl ercaiurcc. De cs.se 
hi suo prot‘i.xo. Dc niia communis generis as.sentid, Dc es.senlid 
accidentiuuK Dc lemporis amplialionc. Dc phij.sica uafurafi. 
De intentione pfitjsicd. De materia cl forma, De materia 
cocdcstium, De raritate ct densitatc, De motu focali, De 
relocitate motus loealis. Dialogus dc fratribus. Johannes a 
rare contra fratres, Dc charitate fraternd. Dccnionuni cesfus 
in suhrertendd religione. De Diaholo millenario, Dc perrerso 
/I ntichnstl dogmalc, Defensio contra, impios. Responsioncs ad. 
argunicnta monachi de SaUeij, Dc nnitatc Christi. Dc unico 
.sahitis Agno. (Jhristiis nlhis non cxpcctandus. Dc hunianitafc 
Christi. Dc dcfectionc a Christo. De Jidc el perjidid. Dc 
fdc sacramentonnn. Dc fide Ecangclii. Constitutiones ee~ 
(desire. Dc censuris ccclesi<e. Dc sacerdotio Lceitieo, Dc 
sacerdotio Christi. Dc statuendis ])asloribus ad plcbem, Dc 
ordinc sacerdotaH. Dc non saginandis saeerdotibus. Dc mini- 
stroruni (onjugio. Cogendi .sacerdotes ad honestatcni. De 
ritibus sacra men torn in. Dc qnidditatc hostile con,se(‘rafu\ De 

rpiintuptici Evangetio. Dc Trinitate, Dc cxconnnnnicatis 
absidrendis. Di.stincliones rerum d'hcologicarum. De fonic 
crroruni. Dc falsatoribus tegis dieime. Dc immorta/itafe 
aninuc. Ccremoniarum chronieon. De dilcctione. Concor- 
(tanliiC (toclorum. Dc contrarictatc duoruni dominorum, De 
lege dirind. Dc necessitate futurorum. Dc operibus spirh 
tua/ibns. Dc operibus corporalibus. Dc ordinarid taicorum. 
De purgaforio piorum. J^ositiones raricc. Ixeplicationes ct 
pitsitfoncs, Dc prccscito ad beatitudinem. Dc fpiafcrnario doc- 
torum. Dc retigiosis priratis. Dc studio tcctionis, Dc .serritute 
(iriH. 'riieologice p/acita. De rirtutc orandi. De compo- 
siiione. hominis. J)e hominc mi.sero. Scholia .script urarum. 
(rtossce .scripturaruni. (Hossee rufgares. (AossiC manualcs. 
GJossce novella. Leetioncs in Daniclcni. 
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The follotving ivories, tvilh the exception of the last, have been improperly aliri- 
hnted to tVycliffe. 

])e Trihus Sagiltis, Speculum Pcccaforis', The Ctmfessiim of 
St. /tmmluuu. (lliostl/f and Flesh It/ Lore. The two former of 
these are attrihotecl on better evidence to the Ilerniit Ilanipole. 

Comme/tfarii in Psaltciium, et Cantica Sacra* This also is 
evidently the production of Ilainpolc, (Baber, /id.) d'he writer 
of a inanuscii})t note to a copy of this work in the library of 
'frinity (-ollc^re, ^'lambridge, states, that this commentary l)e- 
eame popular with the disciples of Wycliffe, and tliat the later 
transcripts of it were accordinj^ly greatly interpolated with the 
doctrine of tlie Lollards. The correctness of this statement is 
liardly (piestionable, and it will sufficiently account for the 
circumstance of the entire work being ascribed to our reformer. 
T'here is a copy in the British IMuseum. 

Fhicidariuni PihUornm. Sometimes described as Prologus 
ad inlegram Pibliorum Versionem, is the work of whicli the 
reader will find an account in the second chapter of this 
volume, ddie MS. is in the British Museum, Ilarl. MSS. 1 (>()(). 
It has been twice printed; first at the press of John (lowghe, 
in sub.sefjuently by Robert Crowley, in l.ioO. The title 

of the first edition is, 71ic Jktre of Ilohj Scriptures. In the 
second, it is thus described. The palhtvatj to perfect knowledge, 
the true coptje of a prologue, wri/lten about two hundred t/ca^'cs 
pttste^ bif John U ijelilfc, ( as tnayc justly be gathered bi that, 
that John Pale hath wrytten. of him in his Poke, intitlcd the 
s,,mtnarie of the famouse writers of the Isle of (Ireat Pritaine,) 
the original whereof is found wrytten in an old Fnglish Pible, 
betwixt the Okie Testament and the Newe. JVhich Bible re- 
maineth now in the Kyng his majesties chamber. That this 
work was not the production of Wycliflfe, but of some zealous 
disciple after bis death, is jilaccd bcyoiul doubt by its contents. 
Se(‘ Baber, pp. 53, and Lewis, c. ix., and Chap. ii. of this 
volume. 
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Ecclesice Regimen is a work consisting of a series of articles, 
expressive in almost every sentence of the doctrine of Wycliffe. 
In the copy of tlicse articles in the British Museum, there 
appears to be a reference to Gerson, the celebrated Parisian 
divine, which, if so intended, must prove that copy of the work 
to be of a date subsequent to the time of Wycliffe. Tlic piece, 
however, is evidently a compilation from the writings of our 
reformer, whether made by himself or a disciple, as it not only 
contains a summary of his doctrine, but much of his language. 



NOTES. 


Noth A. 

Wk have seen that Richard’s first parliament was composed 
of discordant elements. ‘ Tlie system of taxation, Jilso, had long 
been so nnusually burdensome, if not oppressive, as to call fortli 
the loud and the almost unceasing murmurs of the people. It 
was not without reason, therefore, that the bishop of Rocliester 
discoursed to the parties assembled .at the coronation, on the 
importance of dismissing petty feuds, of encouraging private 
virtue, and of avoiding all needless exaction from the people.'^ 
fn the parliament of the following year, it was stated by the 
chanc(‘llor that Chcrbourgli, llrest, Calais, Bourdeaux, and 
Bayonne, still acknowledged the sovereignty of Hngland ; that 
these formed most important entrances into Fr.ance ; and that a 
moderate expenditure would be sufficient to retain them. But 
the commons, whether suspecting the sincerity of this plea, or 
really wise enough to wish the abandonment of the meditated 
coiK^uest of the rival country, expressed themselves op]]osed to 
any grants of the public money to be expended on garrisons 
beyond the limits of the kingdom. In rt‘ply to this, it was 
urged that the towns adverted to were “ the barbicans of Rug- 
“ land,” and the lower house being compelled to relin(|uish the 
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above, and some other pretexts, a subsidy, tbougb on a reduced 
scale, was rcductantly voted.* The interval, however, to the 
meeting of the parliament in 1370, only witnessed the increasing 
dilliculties of the government ; the crown jewels bad been 
pledged to meet the existing demands ; anti the commons 
again uttered the langtiagc of surprise and dis})hiasure — nor did 
they yield their assent to the new subsidy proposed until nine 
persons had been appointed to ascertain the real cause of these, 
alarming exigencies. Still disaster or extravagance attended 
the ministers of the sovereign, and to a repetition of the recent 
claims on the property of the community it was rej)lied, that 
had the king been well advised in his measures and expcnces, 
the impoverished commons would not have been exposed to 
this scries of unreasonable dcmand^5. It was in consetpicncc 
required, and as the condition of the grant to be made, that as 
the king was now “ of good discretion,” tlie council of twelve 
which had been appointed by his first parliament should be 
removed ; that commissioners should be immediately chosen to 
investigate the expcnces of the royal household ; and that such 
faults as might be discovered should be stated to the king, and 
corrected. A few months only intervened between the disso- 
lution of this parliament and the convening of another. The 
king was now declared to be “ enormously in debt,” and the 
commons in accepting tlie oiler of the crown to examine the 
public accounts,* found the exchequer involved to the (extent 
of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds. This was ])ronounced 
to be “ most outrageous and insupportable.”^ The debate, 
however, which ensued, ended in the adoj)tion of a pole tax, — 
a mode of contribution which fell upon each person, and iqmn 
each according to liis rank." But even this grant, probably 
from the ignorance of statistics common to the period, failed to 
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a serjoant, 21. ; a judge, 51. Itot. 
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meet a moiety ot the expence which had been incurred witliin 
six months by the expedition to Brittany alone. 'Vhc. tax was 
accordingly renewed, and n])on an increased raiio ; but whether 
from timidity or negligence on the part of the collectors, or 
from bad mamigcment in the court, this imposition failed to 
realize the amount of the former.^ A desperate measure was 
now resorted to, and the guilt of the insurrection which fol- 
lowed must be atlributed, mainly, if not entirely, to its 
abettors. 

Four persons prolfercd their services to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the payments made by Ke nt, Norfolk, and their neigh- 
bourhood. 'riiis offer was accepted. In their exactions tliese 
civic inquisitors \;crc stimulated by the prospect of a large 
rew ard, and by their conviction that the scrutiny of the court 
would be but leehly exercised with respect to the mode in 
which the contribution might be obtained, should the amount 
l)e such as to remove its present embarrassment.'' The last 
provision of the parliament in relation to tliis tax, had rendered 
each persoji liable at the age of fifteen; and we may conceive 
of the many lesser insults which were offered to the already 
irritated feelings of the people by these collectors, from the 
circumstances that as often as the age of the females in a house- 
hold became the matter of dispute, these riillians insisted on a 
mode of ascertaining the fact which outraged every feeling of 
modesty. To save their daughters from the treatment with 
wdiicli they w^cre menaced, many parents submitted to the im- 
position where it w as unjust.' But to suppose that a des])otism 
of this kind could have been long endured by our ancestors in 
the fourteenth century, would be to betray a very mistaken 
estimate of their character — especially as it was aflectcd by the 
commerce and the intercourse of our towns and cities. 

TJic men of Kent were the first to deliberate on Uic duty of 
resistance, but no leader appeared to command their eonfidencc. 
A baker of Fobbing, in Essex, cither more courageous than in's 
neighbours, or less sensible to danger, was tlie first to raise the 
standard of revolt.'" The populace applauded his example, 

Ihicl. 
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and the flame once kindled, fled instantaneously through that 
county, and through the towns and villages of Kent. Belknapc, 
chief justice of the common pleas, was dispatched to restore 
tranquillity among the Essex men by inflicting a signal punish- 
ment on the leading insurgents. But as the grand jury began 
to find indictments, the multitude rose, burst into their apart- 
ments, and cutting off their heads, compelled the judge to 
swear that he would desist from all such proceedings. Two 
efforts of the same description were subsequently made in 
Kent, but in both instances, as in the present, the effect was 
rather to augment tlian to subdue the disaffection." It was in 
the month of May that the men of Essex assembled to the 
amount of five thousand, armed with almost every variety of 
weapon. To these additions were daily made, and at the head 
of this growing multitude W’as an obscure individual known in 
the records of the period under the assumed name of Jack 
Straw. As the eftect of accident, a person equally humble in 
his origin, and bearing the name of Wat Tyler, or Walter tlie 
Tyler, was raised to the same distinction by the populace of 
Kent.’’^ Walter was a tradesman in the town of Dartford. 
During liis absence from home, a collector of the obnoxious tax 
entered Ids house, and a dispute presently arose between its 
mistress and the officer, respecting the age of a young female 
who stood in the apartment. To secure the sum dei7ianded, 
the servant of the government proceeded toward tliat itispection 
of the girl’s person which, as the shortest mode of ending such 
discussions, had been attempted in previous instances. U'hc 
indignation of the mother, and the terror of the daughter, were 
instantly vented in loud cries, their neighbours came running to 
the spot, and tidings of the outrage reaching the ear of Wat 
Tyler, he abandoned his work, fled through the town with 
Ids tool in his hand, and placing himself before the incendiary, 
demanded in the spirit of a man and a father, on what authority 
he had dat ed so to conduct himself. But the knave was inured 
to his business : his language became abusive ; and he de- 
scended to level a blow at his opponent. This was not to be 
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borne, the insulted parent avoided the weapon raised against 
Jiini, and witli a single stroke of his lathing instrument — still in 
his hand — laid the agent of oppression dead at his feet. A new 
scene now opened to the Tyler of Dartford. He stood com- 
mitted against the government of his country, and could see no 
prospect of safety, but in exile, or in the favour of the people — 
and the latter, uncertain as its power or continuance might be, 
would almost necessarily occur to such a man as his best 
security. The population of the immediate neighbourhood 
gathered instantly around him, expressed their admiration of 
his conduct, and vowed to defend him against any movement of 
his enemies. Within a few weeks Walter appeared in the 
vicinity of tlie capital, as the leader of armed men, who, with 
their followers, are presumed to have numbered a hundred 
thousand persons. 

Hitherto the lords of the aristocracy, who were regarded as 
the counsellors of the sovereign, whether churchmen or laymen, 
a])pear to have been the exclusive objects of resentment. At 
Maidstone, the prison of the archbishop was broken open, and 
one John Ball, described as a profligate and revolutionary priest, 
was set at liberty ; and it is said was announced as the future 
primate.'^ To the day, however, in which the insurgents ap- 
])cared on Blackhcath, the oath exacted of their followers was 
fidelity to Richard and the commons ; and also that no king 
should be acknowledged by the name of John — a provision 
which plainly referred to the duke of Lancaster. “ To the 
approaching multitude a messenger was now^ dispatched, who, 
in the name of the king, required to know the cause of this 
tumult. It was rexdied, that they sought an audience of the 
sovereign. Some of the counsellors of Richard advised his 
compliance, but Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, and chan- 
cellor of the realm, opposed the measure, and indulged in the 
most contemptuous language respecting the parties who had 
thus ventured to claim the royal notice. Unfortunately, his 
advice, and his expressions reached the ear of the malcontents, 
and they were not to be forgotten,’'^ The magistrates of the 
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metropolis would have closed their gates against Walter, and 
the host of his adherents, but the populace witliin shared in the 
discontent manifested without, and passing London Bridge, 
the upland multitude flowed unchecked into the city.^^ The 
king, with a few' members of his court, and about two hun- 
dred knights, fled to the protection of the Tower. Some 
days how^ever passed, and the insurgents, little as they 
appeared to he discijdincd, were kept from violence. They 
paid for the w'hole of their provisions ; and continued to ex- 
press it as their determination to return to their home, as 
soon as the traitors of the land should be secured and ])u- 
nished.” But time was no longer to be lost, and Bichard 
at length agreed to confer with their leaders at JVIilc End. 
There the king granted a charter, which declared the parties 
assembled free, and abolished all servitude and villanage. 

But while the main body of the disaffected were thus em- 
ployed, a rabble which still lingered near the Tow'er, suddenly 
collected their strength, and forced an cntr.'iuce. Overpowering 
the knights within, they seized the archbishop, the treasurer of 
the realm, and Lcgg, who had been commissioner of the pole- 
tax, w'ith several others. These they reproached as traitors, 
and having in the madness of poj)nlar triumph, cut off their 
heads, bore them on lances through the streets.''^ 

Every thing recorded of the insurgents from this unhappy 
day, is marked by violence, and the wildest disorder. Whether 
suspecting that no faith could be placed in the promises of a 
court which had suffered so greatly from them, or intoxicated 
beyond their pow'cr of resistance by apparent success, it appears 
that through the week ensuing, their chief employments were 
pillage, drunkenness, and murder. Three times their demands 
on the government were complied with, but without allaying the 
tumult ; and in Smirhfield, Richard again descended to confer 
with them, Walter, it appears, was still the person of prin- 
cipal influence with the multitude, and it is probable that he had 
yielded, in some degree, to the growing spirit of insubordintation. 
By the attendants of Richard, the freedom of his conduct was 

Wals. 2,'>9. ‘7 Ibid. 200. 
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deemed an insult to their sovereign ; and as tlie king hesitated 
to pronounce tlie abolition of the forest and game laws, the bold 
insurgent approached so near to the royal person, as to excite 
suspicion of some sinister design. Walworth, the mayor of 
London, seized his spear, and in a moment it was planted in the 
neck of the rebel ; and from the indignation of another atten- 
dant, the misguided man received a second wound in the side. 
He rose convulsively, once and again, but in a few minutes was 
no more. Ilis followers, roused by the deed, instantly grasped 
their weapons to avenge it ; when the king, in the confidence of 
yo nth, and aware perhaps that the disalfection even yet referred 
not to himself, fled to their ranks, and exclaimed, “ Why, my liege 
“ men, this clamour, will you kill your king ? Heed not the death 

of a traitor, I will be your leader ; come, follow me to the fields, 
“ and what you ask, you shall have.” Charmed with the spirit 
and confidence of the youthful monarch, they obeyed his sum- 
mons ; but while engaged in this parley, were alarmed by tlie 
approach of an armed force, under the command of Sir Robert 
Knowles. The panic was suddenly dittused, and the followers 
of Walter fled in every direction to assemble no more. The 
king humanely forbade pursuit, but the concessions which had 
been made were all rescinded, and some hundreds of the 
oflbnders, in their various counties, were doomed to perish by 
the hand of the executioner.”'^ 

The reader must be aware, that in proportion to the dege- 
neracy of tlie ecclesiastical orders, has been their adherence to 
the maxim, that to diminish the popular reverence of the minis- 
ters of religion, must he to sap the foundation of the civil power. 
Nor is the pica strictly devoid of truth. But it is one wliicJi 
hets too frccpiently aided unworthy men in annexing the worst 
penalties of criminal justice, to what they have judged as delin- 
quencies in religious opinion. It would have been singular, 
therefore, had no eflbrt been made to exhibit the religious 
doctrine of our reformer, so hostile to the worldly pretensions 
of the existing clergy, as scattering the seeds of civil dis- 
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aflfection. Its influence, liowcvcr, as far as we can ascertain, 
was rather to restrain the violence of the disorderly multitude, 
in this instance, than to produce their spirit of misrule. 

The fact that various countries in which no reformer of 
Wyclifle’s character was known, had recently become the scene 
of similar tumults, and such as were peculiarly hostile to many 
of the prevailing sxiperstitions, might be sufllcient to explain 
the origin of the convulsion in 1381, without attributing it, in 
any important degree, to the labours of the rector of Lutter- 
worth, Nearly thirty years previously, the disbanded mer- 
cenaries of France had filled the provinces of that kingdom 
with their depredations ; and unawed by the terrors of the 
church, had compelled the pontiff to redeem himself in Avignon, 
at the cost of forty thousand crowns, These banditti, who 
were know n by the name of “ the companies,” wu?re no sooner 
conducted by the celebrated du Guesclin to the war against 
Peter of Castile, than the peasantry of the French provinces 
rose against their rulers, and their insurrection, resembling tliat 
of the English populace in 1381, both in its origin, and in 
various of its features, was more extended, of longer duration, 
and marked by much greater atrocities.^* The increase oi' tax- 
ation whicli had now' become common to nearly all the govern- 
ments of bmrope, was accompanied by an increase of w astefulness 
on tlie part of sovereigns and their ministers; and, unfortunately 
for such propensities, there arose at the same time a pow'crful 
disposition on the part of tlie people to criticise the measures of 
their rulers, as those of servants in relation to the community. 
From these causes sprung the memorable rebellion of the 
Flemings ; and over other states, their example and successes 
shed a dangerous influence. It was at this crisis, and while the 
disorders which we have noticed as arising in England W'ere on 
the eve of breaking forth, that the peasantry of France agaiti 
betrayed every sign of restlessness; and tlie citizens of l^aris 
became foremost in resisting the demands of the national autho- 

Froissart, 187. These darin^ir ma- and as bein^ known in consequence by 
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rities on their pecuniary resources. It was believed also, by 
Froissart, that bad the efforts of the French government to 
quell the insurrection of* the citizens of Ghent, and their various 
adherents, proved a failure, the flame of rebellion must have 
been speedily diffused through the whole of their own terri- 
tories. It was likewise the opinion of that historian, that the 
rising under Wat Tyler would hardly hav^e occurred in the 
absence of the stimulus supplied by these examples. Nothing 
indeed can be more evident than that sucli convulsive appear- 
ances were less the result of any local peculiarities, than of a 
general movement irf the system of European society. From 
various causes, tlie notions of a representative government, and 
of responsible rulers, began to grow familiar to the popular 
a})prehension, and by this new state of things, the authorities 
which were not obviously founded in public utility, were every 
where menaced with overthrow.^*^ 

Ijiit there were powerful ebullitions of popular feeling during 
the middle ages, and such as not a little affected the preten- 
sions both of kings and churchmen, where no burden imposed 
by the civil authorities, nor any thing resembling the spirit of 
enlightened reformation in relation to the church, can be 
assigned as the cause. It is the statement of an historian equally 
distinguished by his research, and by the sobriety ot his views, 
that ‘‘ no denomination of Christians has produced, or eveji 
“ sanctioned, more fanaticism than tlie church of Home.”'^" It 
is certain that during tlic ages adverted to, its votaries were 
familiarised from their cradle with the doctrine of supernatural 
agencies in the government of the world ; and that they were 
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as commonJy in total ignorance respecting the nature of every 
such interposition. The term miracle was almost cloprivccl of 
its meaning, from the frequency with which it was conferred on 
real or imaginary occurrences ; and the gifts of inspiration were 
believed to be scarcely less prevalent. Both were appealed to 
as lending their sanction to the crusades, and those memorable 
convulsions, which so. materially disturbed the frame-work of 
society in Europe, were to supply the elements of many a 
kindred phrensy. 

In the year 1211, an army of children amounting to several 
myriads, and commanded by a child, left* Germany in quest of 
the holy land. At Genoa the sea presented an obstacle which 
their wdsdom appears not to have antici])ated, and if tliirty 
thousand of their number returned to JVIarseilles, it was to be 
sold to the Saracens, or to perish by hunger and the sword.^* 
The first remarkable a])pcarance of this fanatical temper, apart 
from the object of the crusades, is said to have been in the 
reign of Philip-Augustus. When the mercenaries of that prince 
and those of our Henry the second were disbanded, the south 
of France was selected as the scene of their predatory warfare. 
To protect the country from the growing outrage of these 
marauders, one Durand, a carpenter, placed himself at the head 
of the irritated inhabitants. He is said to have been deluded 
into this enterprise, by an artifice which had announced him as 
the favourite of the Virgin ; his followers, from the covering 
they wore, were called brethren of the white caps ; and to 
secure the divine approbation of their object, they bound them- 
selves to appear in unpretending apparel, to abstain from taverns, 
and to avoid the guilt of swearing, gaming, and perjury. As 
with the commons in England, the partial success of these re- 
dressers of grievances produced a mistaken estimate of their 
strength, and presuming to oppose the usual exactions of 
the feudal aristocracy, their influence was soon doomed to 
disappear. “ During the captivity of St. Louis in Egypt,” 
observes Mr. Ilallam, ‘‘ an extensive and terrible ferment broke 
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“ out in Flanders, and spread from thence over great part of 
France. An impostor declared himself commissioned hy the 
‘‘ virgin to preach a crusade, not to tlie rich and noble, who for 
their pride had been rejected of God, but to the poor. His 
“ disci]>les were called Pastourcaux, the simplicity of sheplierds 
‘‘ having exposed them more readily to tliis delusion. In a 
“ short time they were swelled by the confluence of abundant 
“ streams to a moving mass of a hundred thousand men, 
“ divided into companies, with banners bearing a cross and a 
“ lamb, and commanded by the imjmstoi^s lieutenants. lie 
assumed a priestly character, preaching, absolving, annulling 
“ marriages. At Amiens, Bourges, Orleans, and Paris itself, 
“ he was received as a divine })rophct. Even the regent 
“ Blanche, for a time, was led away by the popular tide. His 
‘‘ main topic was reproach of the clergy for their idleness and 
“ corruption, a theme well adapU cl to the ears of the people, 
“ who had long been uttering similar strains of com])laint. In 
some towns his followers massacred the priests and plnndercMl 
‘‘ the monasteries. The government at length began to ex(?rt 
“ itself, and the public semtiment turning against the authors of 
‘‘ so much confusion, this rabble was put to the sword or dis- 
“ sipated. Scvcjity years afterwards, an insurrection almost 
“ exactly parallel to this burst out under the same })retence of 
“ a crusade. 7^Iicse insurgents, too, bore the name of Pastou- 
“ rc-aux, and their short career was distinguished by a general 
“ massacre of the Jews.”"'’ 

But an exhibition of this kind, which extended more generally 
from the populace to the higher classes, was that of the flagcd- 
hints. In Italy, toward the middle of the thirteenth century, 
jiumhcrs of these fanatics were seen in the streets and public 
roads. They usually jiassed two by two, forming extended 
processions, and while they inflicted on each other tlie torture 
of a leatliern scourge, made the air to resound witli groans, or 
hymns of lamentation. This mania, though it failed to obtain 
the sanction of the church, and was seriously discountenanced 
by the magistrates, wore so mucli the appearance of sincerity, 

2'* View of tlic State of Europe, iii. :iS7 , iiSS. 
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that it spread throiigli various of the continental states, and was 
not unknow^n to this country.’^ The story, also, of tlic Italian 
Bianchi, is amply recorded by those who were witnesses of their 
extravagant singularities ; and while referring to a period so 
late as the opening of the fifteenth century, is fraught with the 
same proofs of religious derangement, and criminal propensity — 
demonstrating the folly of regarding the gloom of the popular 
mind, as affording any permanent security against the most fatal 
igniting of its passions.**^ 

The reader will perceive from these details, tliat to account 
for the insurrection of the commons under Wat Tyler, it is by 
no means necessary that we should be aware of such a mind as 
that of Wyclilfe having existence in this country at the period/' 
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It would not appear to be correct, 
as stated hy IMr. Hallam, that the sect 
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ever in their speculations and their 
practices. ** These lie 

ohser\ cs, “ wliosc entliusiusm infected 
“ every rank, sex, and age, were niucli 
“ worse than the old ones. They not 
** only sujiposed that God mij;ht be 
“ prevailed upon to show mercy to 
“ those who under went voluntary pu- 
“ nishments, but pro[)ai;^aicd other 
“ tenets hijjjhly injurious to lelij^ion. 

Tliey held, among oilier things, that 
“ llagellation was of equal virtue with 
baptism .ind Ibe other sacraments; 
“ that the forgiveness of all sins was 
“ to be obtained by it from God with- 
“ out the merits of Jesus Christ ; that 
the old law of Christ was soon to be 
“ abolished, and that a new law, en- 
“ joining the baptism of blood, to be 
“ administered by wliipping, was to be 
“ substituted in its place.” It was a 
century after tlie exploits of this sect 
bad made inueb noise in Germany, that 
they made tlieir appearance in England. 
In the fj'tter half of the fouiteenth 


century another sec! arose, which, by 
violent dancing, and other eccentrici- 
ties, announced themselves the votaries 
of inirlli rather than of sadness. These 
were pitied by many of the clergy, as 
possessed with devils, and some in- 
stances of successful exorcism are on 
record for the edilication of future 
times. — Ibid. But such extravagancf;s 
were the legitimate and <‘onstanl result 
of the ecclesiastical system which pre- 
vailed during the middle ages, and the 
genu orprotestantisni, which survived 
in the midst of them, has been the 
.scape-goat to which catholics impute 
the guilt of every disorder belonging 
to that dreary interval. 

Fioissart, who is minute in his 
account of the English insurrections, 
repeateilly asseits that John of Gaunt 
was tlie peculiar object of the popular 
resentment ; hut he does not, for a 
moment, him at any religious motive 
as having produced any portion of the 
tumult, unless he may be said to do so 
in his notice of the dcclatnatioiis <»f 
John Hall. His humane opinion, in- 
deed, is, that it all arose from “the 
too great comfort of the commonalty,” 
who, at the same time, are described as 
more opprcvssed with respect to tlie 
services connected with villanage, than 
any people in Europe. — Hist, uhi supra. 
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Convulsions equally inenacinjr both to the civil and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the age, we perceive as the result of causes 
with which no agency like that of our reformer was connected. 
And if in attempting the work of reformation, the remedy proved 
in some instances more afflictive than the disease, this i)ica- 
j)acity on the part of the sufferers, must be numbered among 
the evils introduced by the advocates of lawless authority on 
the one hand, and those of superstition on the other. Difflcult, 
indeed, would it have been in such an age, to have uttered any 
generous sentiment with regard to the people, without becoming 
numbered by their various o])pressors with the most revolu- 
tionary and dangerous members of the state. That the adver- 
saries of Wyclifle should impute to him a share in the guilt of 
'Fylcr’s atrocities, is, accordingly, an event in no way mysterious. 
But if there be certainty in history, it is beyond doubt, that the 
lessons of inspiration w hich formed in the rector of Lutterwortli 
so determined a foe of the great antichristian apostacy, were 
also an authority to which he bowed with sacred submission 
when describing the legitimate claims of the magistrate, or the 
just pretentions of the Christian pastor. 

Even the pages of Walsiugham afford a complete vindication 
of our reformer on this point, as in the opinion of tliat historian 
the insurrection arose from the general depravity of the people ; 
and it is farther stated by him as a part of the confession made 
by a leader of the rebels, that their meditated destruction of tlie 
hierarchy was to make way for the sole establishment of the 
mendicants. Had Wycliffe’s “ poor priests,” been thus singled 
out, however unjustly, it is needless to remark the matter of 
triumph which tin's w ould Iiave been to the ortliodox ; and from 
this circumstance, it is equrdly obvious, that had the w ild scliemc 
of the insurgents been roali/cd, the vector of Lutterworth would 
have been just the last man in the kingdom to liave viewed it 
with pleasure.*'* 


30 It is airiniieil hj' Froissart, ♦hat 
full two-thinls of the people ktiev: not 
why they had assembled, and that the 
plunder of the opulent was shown hy 
their eoiiduct to he the principal mo- 


tive (o revolt. Hence Mr. Lewis ob- 
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seems very true, that “ it is * win^ to 
“ pure hatred of the Wyeliilites, that 
“ some have falsely and ijjtioranll y pro- 
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But while the monk of St. Albans saw these disorders as the 
chastisement of national crime, the members of the commons’ 
house of parliament viewed them as being especially provoked 
by the burdens wliich a prodigal court had imposed in the 
preceding session. In tlieir address to the king, they do not 
hesitate, after mature deliberation, to affirm, “ that unless the 
“ administration of the kingdom be speedily reformed, it must 
“ become wholly lost. For true it is,” they proceed, “ that 
“ there are such defects in the said administration, as well about 
“ the king’s person and his household as in his courts of 
“justice, and by grievous oppressions in the country, through 
“ inaintainers of suits, who are as it were kings in the country, 
“ that right and law are come to nothing, and the poor com- 
“ nions are from time to time so pillaged and ruined, partly by 
“ the king’s purveyors of the household, and others who pay 
“ nothing for what they take, partly by the subsidies and tallages 
“ raised upon them, and besides by the oppressive behaviour of 
“ the king’s servants, and other lords, and especially of the 
“ foresaid inaintainers of suits, they are reduced to greater 
“ poverty and discomfort than ever they were before. And 
“ moreover, though great sums have been continually granted 
“ by, and levied upon them for the defence of the kingdom, yet 
they arc not the better defended against their enemies, but 
“ every year arc plundered and wasted by sea and land, without 
“ any relief. Which calamities the said j)oor commons, who 
“ lately used to live in honour and prosperity, can no longer 
“ endure.” From this statement of grievances it appears, that 
in proportion to the largeness of the grants which had been 
made to the government, had been the diminution of the ino- 
tection promised ; and that while the enemy witliout was 
suffered to menace the shores of the kingdom, the host of 
tyrants harboured within were employed in daily consuming 


“ tended that Jolin Balle was one of 
“ Lewisj c. x. 227, 228. Ca^ 

tljolic writej's liave been for some time 
aware that it is useless to speak of Bali 
as the disciple ot WycliHe, and the^ 
have accordingly agreed (o invert the 
»e!:itioi- , for eili.jr will do, inasmuch 


as to have been the tutor of Ball was 
to he the parent of sedition, and to he 
his follower was to he the mere ape of 
a demagogue. JJall’s disorderly cuii- 
duct had attracted the notice of his su- 
periors before the year 1300. Wilkins, 
iii. hi, 152. 
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the sources of its strength. Having advanced thus far, these 
sturdy commoners immediately add ; “ and to speak the real 
“ trutli, these injuries lately done to the poorer commons, more 
than they ever suffered before, caused tliem to rise and to 
‘‘ commit the mischief done in the late riot ; and there is still 
cause to fear greater evils, if sufficient remedy be not timely 
“ provided against the outrages and oppressions aforesaid.”^* 
The lords appear to have concurred in these statements ; and 
this testimony, as to the origin of this ill-latcd resistance of 
arbitrary power, is the most decisive that could be supplied. 


Note B. 

“ Many writers have given us large accounts concerning the 
sect and name of the Lollards, yet none of them are to be 
commended for their fidelity, diligence, or accuracy on this 
lioad. This I can confidently assert, because I liave carefully and 
ex])rcs.sly iiKjiiired into whatever relates to the Lollards ; and 
from the most authentic records concerning them, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, have collected copious materials from 
whence their true history may be compiled. Most of the 
German writers, as well as those of other countries, affirm that 
the Lollards were a particular sect, who differed from the 
church of Borne in many religious points ; and that Walter 
Lollard, who was burnt in this century at Cologne, was tlicir 
founder. How so many learned men came to adopt this 
opinion is beyond my comprehension. They, indeed, refer to 
Jo. Trithemius as tlie author of tin’s opinion ; yet it is certain 
that no such account of these ])eoplc is to be found in his 
writings, I shall therefore endeavour, with all possible bre- 
vity, to throw all the light I can upon this matter, that they 
who arc fond of ecclesiastical history may have a just notion 
of it. 

“ The loilhard, or lullhard, or, as the ancient Germans write 
it, lollert, lullert, is compounded of the old German word 


■> IlalUun, 
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lullcn, lollen, lallcn, and the well-known termination, hard, 
with which niany of the old High Dutch words end. Ijollen, 
or lullcn, signifies to sing with a low voice. See Franc. Junii 
Ftymologicum Anglicaniiin, ab Edvardo Lye, Oxon. 1743 , fol. 
under the word lollard. Tlie word is also used in tlie same 
sense among tlie Flemings, Swedes, and other nations, as ap- 
pears by their respective dictionaries. Among the Germans, 
both the sense and pronunciation of it have undergone some 
alteration ; for they say, lallcn,* which signifies to pronounce 
indistinctly, or stammer. liollhard, therefore, is a singer, or 
one who frecpiently sings. For as the word beggen, which 
universally signifies to request any thing fervently, is applied 
to devotional requests or prayers ; and, in the stricter sense in 
which it is used by the Fligh Dutch, denotes praying fervently, 
to. God; in the same manner the word lollen, or lullcn, is 
transferred from a common to a sacred song, and sign i lies, in 
its most limited sense, to sing a hymn. Lollhard, therefore, 
in tlie vulgar tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a ])erson 
who is continually praising God with a song, or singing hymns 
to his honour, Hoscemius, a canon of Liege, has well appre- 
hended and expressed the force of this tvord in his (iesta 
Pontificum Tungrensium et Leodiensium, tom. iii. p. 350 , s. 
In the year (LjOll) says he, certain strolling hypocrites, 
who were called Lollards, or praisers of God, deceived some 
women of (piality in llainault and Brabant. Because those 
who praised God, generally did it in verse, therefore in the 
Latin style of the middle age, to praise God, meant to sing to 
him, and such as were frequently employed in acts of ado- 
ration, were called religious singers. And as prayers and 
hymns are ix?gardcd as a certain external sign of j)iety towards 
God, therelbre those who aspired after a more than ordinary 
degree of piety and religion, and for that purpose were more 
frequently occupied in singing hymns of praise to God than 
others, were, in the common pojiular language, called Lol- 
hards. Hereupon this word acquired the same meaning w'ith 
that of the term beghard, which denoted a person remarkable 
for piety ; for in all the old records, from the eleventh century, 
these t vo w'oras are synonymous : so that all who are styled 
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Begliarcls are also called Lollards, which may be proved to a 
demonstration from many authors, and particidarly from many 
passages in the writings of Felix Malleolus against the Beg- 
hards ; so that there are precisely as many sorts of Beggards as 
of Lollards. Those whom the monks now call lay-brothers, 
were formerly called Lollard brethren, as is well observed by 
Barthol, Scholinger, Ad Joach. Vadiadem de Collegiis Monas- 
teriisque German im Veter, lib. i. p. 24, in Goldasti Scriptor. 
Rerum Alcmannicarum, tom. iii. 

“ The brethren of the Free Spirit, of whom we have already 
given a large account, arc by some styled Beggards, by others, 
Lollards. The followers of Gerhard Groote, or priests of the 
community, are frequently called Lollard brethren. The gooil 
man Walter, who was burnt at Cologne, and whom so many 
learned men have unadvisedly represented as tlie founder of the 
sect of the Lollards, is by some c.alled a Beggard, by others a 
Lollard, and by others a Minorite. 4'lie Franciscan Tertiares, 
who w-ere remarkable for their prayers and other pious exer- 
cises, often go by the name of Lollards. The Cellite brethren, 
or Alexians, w4iose piety was very exemplary, did no sooner 
ap})car in Flanders, about the beginning of this century, than 
the people gave them the title of Lollards, a term much in use 
at that time. A particular reason, indeed, for their being dis- 
tinguished by this name was, that they were public singers, 
who made it their business to inter the bodies of those who 
died of the jdague, and sung a dirge over them in a mournful 
and indistinct tone as they carried them to the grave. Among 
tlie many testimonies that might be alleged to prove this, we 
shall confine ourselves to the wwds of Jo. Bapt. Gramage, a 
man eminently skilled in the history of his country, in his work, 
entitled Antw't'rpiti, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. IG. ‘ '1 he Alexians,’ 
says he, ‘ who constantly employed themselves about funerals, 

‘ had their rise at Antwerp ; at which place, about the year 
‘ 1300, some honest pious laymen formed a society. On 
‘ account of their extraordinary temperance and modesty, tliey 
* were styled Xlatemanni Cor inoderalists), and also liollards, 
‘ from their attendance on funeral obsequies. Troni their cells, 
‘ they w^ere named Cellite brethren. I o tlie same ])nrposc is 
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the following passage in his work entitled Lovanium, p. 18, 
which is inserted in the splendid folio edition of llelgic Anti- 
quitics, published at Louvain, in 1708: ‘The Alexians, who 
‘ were wholly engaged in taking care of funerals, now began to 
‘ appear. They were laymen, who, having wholly devoted 
‘ themselves to works of mercy, were named Lollards and 
‘ Mantcmanni (or moderatists). They made it their sole busi- 
‘ ness to take care of all such as were sick, or out of their 
‘ senses. These they attended both privately and publicly, 
‘ and buried the dead.’ The same learned author tells us, 
that he transcribed some of these particulars from an old diary, 
written in Flemish rhyme. Hence we find in the annals of 
Holland and Utrecht, in Ant. IVIatthaei Analect. Vet. yKvi, 
tom. i. p. 431, the following words: ‘ Die Lollardtycs die 
* brochten, dee dooden by een, i. e, the Lollards who collected 
‘the dead bodies;’ which passage is thus paraphrased by 
Matthaeus; ‘ The managers of funerals, and carriers of the dead, 

‘ of whom there was a fixed company, were a set of mean, 
‘ worthless creatures, who usually spoke in a canting mournful 
‘ tone, as if bewailing the dead ; and hence it came to pass, 

‘ that a street in Utrecht, in which most of these people lived, 
‘ was called the Lollcr street.’ The same reason that changed 
the word beggard from its primitive meaning contributed also 
to give, in process of time, a different signification to th.'it of 
lollard, even its being assumed by persons that dishonoured it. 
For among those Lollards, who made such extraordinary pre- 
tences to [)iety and religion, and spent the greatest part of their 
time in meditation, prayer, and such-like acts of piety, there 
were many abominable hypocrites, who entertained the most 
ridiculous opinions, and concealed the most enormous vices 
under the specious mask of this extraordinary profession. But 
it was chiefly after the rise of the Alexians or Cellitcs, that the 
name Lollard became infamous. For the priests and monks 
being inveterately exasperated against these good men, propa- 
gated inj.irious suspicions of them, and endeavoured to i>er- 
suade the pco])le that innocent and beneficent as the Lollards 
seemed to be, they were in reality the contrary, being tainted 
r. th ^e most pernicious sentiments of a religious kind, and 
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secretly addicted to all sorts of vices. Thus by degrees it came 
to pass, that any person who covered heresies or crimes under 
the appearance of piety, was called a Lollard. So that it is cer- 
tain tin's was not a name to denote any one particular sect, but 
was formerly common to all persons and all sects who were 
supposed to be guilty of impiety towards God and the church, 
under an external profession of extraordinary piety.'' — Mosheim. 
iii. 355 — 358 . 


Notk C. 

Germany, from the period in which it owned the authority of 
its apostle, St. Boniface, Inid frequently proved an asylum to the 
fugitive Vaudois. When the penalty of exile was imposed on 
Peter Waldo and his followers, the states to which our coun- 
tryman had been the first to announce the tidings of the gospel, 
became the residence of the greater number, and long con- 
tinued to be the principal scene of their labours. At the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, they were sufficiently 
numerous to provoke a formidable persecution from the em- 
peror, Frederic the second ; and the report of their sufftn ings 
which reached this country, was recorded by Matthew Paris. 
To the violence of the sword that of the inquisitor succeeded. 
Conrad, who received his authority as chief i)ispector from the 
pontiff, exercised his office with the utmost cruelty, nor was 
there any thing either in civil rank or ecclesiastical distinction 
to j)rotect from his intolerance. lie is said to have resorted to 
the ordeal of fire, affirming that the accused who suffered from 
holding the heated iron, were thus shotvn to be worthy of 
passing through the fires of this world, to those of tlie next. 
The diocese of Treves, appears to have been particularly dis- 
tinguished as the residence of the suffering Waldcnses. In 
that district, schools were established for the instruction of their 
youth. These sectaries are described as publishing aloud their 
dissent from the hierarchy, and their censures of the pope as 
Antichrist ; as declaring the prelates to be simonists and de- 
ceivers of the people ; and as asserting, tliat they were them- 
selves the only preachers of truth, and that rather than the 
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truth should fail of advocates by an extinction of their race, 
God ^vo^ld not fail to raise up children to himself of the stones 
in the street. This fearless conduct may have arisen from the 
weakness or the forbearance of the local authorities ; or from 
the more zealous temper of the Vaiidois pastors in the neigh- 
bourhood of Treves ; it is certain that their contest with the 
established superstitions was of the most uncompromising cha- 
racter. Other teachers might bury the truth, and raise false- 
hood to its place ; it was theirs to proclaim the Christian doctrine 
free from the traditions of men, and instead of a feigned remis- 
sion of sin, invented by the pope, to offer one that is certain and 
final, being from God himself. It is fully asccrtainetl that the 
people avowing these sentiments existed in 13/30, which was 
six years subsequent ^ to the birth of WyclifK', and in 1/301, 
which' was seven years after his decease. It was near the former 
period that an event took place, which served greatly to 
exasperate the clergy, but which suggests the most favourable 
conclusions as to the character of the persecuted. Echard, a 
monk, and a person who had acted with much severity as an 
incpiisitor, had often felt himself unable to confute the reason- 
ings with which such as were accused of heresy defended 
their separation from the church of Rome ; and after an interval, 
the impressions thus made on a mind apparently the most 
unpromising, issued in conversion. The monk not only pro- 
fessed to renounce his former opinions, but became the friend 
and companion of the men whom he had regarded as the worst 
enemies of piety, and had laboured to destroy. It will be sup- 
posed that Echard became an object of peculiar enmity with liis 
former associates. After a diligent search, they Succeeded in 
securing his person. At II<;idelbcrg, he was sentenced to the 
flames ; but his last moments were employed in denouncing the 
injustice which doomed so many good men to perish for 
maintaining the truth of God as opposed to the devices of 
Antichrist.* 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, the fires of per- 
secution were kindled in Paris, where a number of Waldenses 


* P< rill. Hist.ii. c.ix. Matthew Paris, aim. 1*220. 
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Tvas iiTiprisoned, and many condemned to the stake. Somewhat 
later, the zeal of orthodoxy was extended, after the same man- 
ner, from tlie capital to the provinces : and twenty years 
previous to the birth of WyclilEe, a hundred and fourteen per- 
sons were appreliended by the Parisians as of Waldensian 
origin, and they are described as perishing in the flames with 
the constancy of martyrs. In tlie year 1378, — whicli will be 
remembered as tliat in which the English reformer was cngijged 
in liis contest with the papal delegates, — the clergy of Paris 
again appealed to that destructive element, on which, in common 
with their brethren in other states, they were so much disposed 
to rely as their best argument against heresy.*^ How far their 
flocks were edified by siicli spectacles, we are not informed ; 
but under Philip the fair, the fugitive sectaries were followed 
into Flanders, where the atrocities of one Robert Bougre, who, 
from being a professed Vaudois, became an inquisitor, were 
such as at length to excite the alarm of his colleagues. Mea- 
sures were secretly adopted to deprive him of Jus powef^ and, 
convicted of many crimes, he was called to end ln» career of 
treachery, depredation, and bloodshed, in a prison. It should 
be remarked, also, that it was in Flanders, where commerce 
was diffusing its equalities, and its various benefits, that the 
adherents of the protestant doctrine were so few, and so hunted 
dowm -by their oppressors, and exiled from the abodes of men, 
as to obtain the name of Turlupins, or the companions of the 
wolf.^ 

At)out the year of our Lord 1370,” observes the Vaudois 
historian, “ the Waldenses of the valley of Pragela and l)au- 
“ phine grew to so great a number in so small a country, that 
“ they were obliged to send away a certain portion of their 
“ younger people to seek some other place to inhabit. In their 
“ travel, they found in Calabria certain waste lands, but ill 
“ ])eoplcd, and yet very fertile, as they might well judge by 
“ those parts near adjoining. Finding the country fit to bring 
“ forth corn, wine, oil of olives, and chestnuts, and that there 

2 Perrin, Ilist.ii. c. xv. 

3 Ibid. Hist. ii. c. xiii. Matthew Pnris, ami. 1220 
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were hills fit for the breeding and nourishing of cattle, and 
“ also to furnish them with fuel, and with timber fit for build- 
“ ing — they came unto the lords of the neighbourhood, to treat 
“ with them touching their abode in those districts. The said 
“ lords received them kindly, and agreed to their laws and 
“ requests, as to their rents, tentlis, tolls, and penalties in case 
“ there fell out any differences between them. And so, having 
certain quarters or parts of the country thus assigned to them, 
“ many of them returned to advertise their parents of the good 
adventure that had happened unto them, in a rich country 
likely to abound in all temporal benedictions. Returning, 
“ tliey brought back with them from their parents and friends, 
“ whatever it pleased them to bestow upon them, and many of 
“ them married, and brought their wives into Calabria, where 
“ they built certain small towns and cities, to which their own 
“ houses were as walls, as namely, St. Xist, La Garde, La Vica- 
“ ricis, les Rousses, Argentier, St. Vincent’s, and Montolieu. 
“ The lords of the said countries thought themselves happy in 
“ that they had met with so good subjects, who had peopled 
“ lands, and made them to abound with all manner of fruits ; 
“ but principally because they found them to be honest men, 
“ and of a good conscience, yielding unto thc in all those duties 
“ that they could expect from the best of subjects. Ojily their 
“ j^astors and priests complained that these people lived not in 
“ the matter of religion as others did. They made none of 
“ Ihcir children j)riests or nuns, they w^ere not fond of chanting, 
“ of tapers, of lamps, of bells, no, nor of masses for tbeif^dead. 
“ Tliey bad built certain temples, but bad not adorned them 
“ with images ; and they went not on pilgrimage; they caused 
“ their cliildren also to be instructed by certain strange and 
“ unknown schoolmasters, to whom they yield a great deal 
“ more honour than to themselves, paying nothing to them, 
“ except their tythes, according to the agreement with their 
“ lords. They doubted, therefore, that the said people had 
“ imbibed some particular belief, which hindered them from 
“ mingling themselves and joining in alliance witli the home-born 
“ people of the land, and that they had no good opinion of the 
“ church of Rome. The lords of those places beginning to fear 
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‘ ‘ that if the pope should take notice, that so near his seat, there 
“ was a kind of people who contemned the laws of the Romisli 
“ church, they might cliance to lose them, detained their priests 
“ from complaining of these people, who in every thing else had 
“ shown themselves to be honest men, and who had enriched 
“ the whole country, even the priests themselves. Thus were 
“ they maintained by their lords against all envy ; and that, not- 
“ withstanding the priests, until the year 1560, at which time 
they could no longer defend them against the pope’s thunder- 
bolts.”* 

My apology for inserting this extended extract will be found 
in its characteristic simplicity, and in the fact that it contains 
nearly all that is known resiiecting a numerous and interesting 
people through an interval of nearly two centuries. Ten years 
had scarcely passed, since this emigration from the valley of 
Pragela and Dauphinc, when the Waldenses of those districts, 
and such as were scattered through Amhriin, Vienna, Geneva, 
Savoy, and Avignon, with their neighbouring provinces, were 
assailed by persecution. Clement, the anti-pope, whose contest 
witli Urban the sixth had proved so favourable to the cause of 
the reformed opinions as promulgated by Wycliffe, bad fixed 
his residence at Avignon ; and in the year 1380, he empowered 
the mendicant, Francis Borelli, to make inquisition for heresy 
throLigli the French territories, and those of the allies of France. 
I'he prelates within those limits, — for there alone was the au- 
thority of Clement admitted, — were retiiiircd to aid the zeal of 
the fritir, that no diocese might be found a resting place to the 
proscribed Waldcnsian. Borelli opened his commission at 
Ambrun, by calling upon the inhabitants of Erassiniere, of Ar- 
gentier, and of the valley Putc, to appear before him, under 
pain of excommunicaton. I'lie summons was disregarded, and 
“ the last, and most direful excommunication of offenders,” was 
pronounced. From the year 1380, to the year 1393, the men- 
dicant continued to exercise his authority with the same pitiless 
severity. The goods of such as were convicted, were divided ; 
two-thirds to the clergy, and one to the magistrate ; and all 


^ Perrin, Hist c, v. 
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persons, as they would avoid the penalties denounced against 
the favourers of heretics, were forbidden to hold the remotest 
intercourse wdth them, or to perform, in their behiilf, the liuin- 
blest service of humanity. The heretic, himself, if a priest, was 
deprived of his benefice and of his office ; if a layman, his will 
became invalid, liis inheritance lost, and along with it every 
virtue which the sacraments were supposed to convey, together 
with the rights of sepulture. Nor were these attempts to crush 
the race which had so long protested against the corruptions of 
the mystical Babylon, without some appearance of success. In 
the valley Piitc alone, the names of a hundred and fifty men 
w^ere preserved as those of persons who had fallen into the 
hands of the emissaries of Clement, and who had sealed their 
faith with their blood ; not to mention “ divers women, with 
“ matiy of their sons and daughters, well stricken in years.'' ‘ 


Note D. 


It was not until tow’ards the close of the ninth century, that 
the Bohemians began to renounce idolatry; and, to adopt the 
language of the historians of their suflerings, when they “ re- 
“ ccived the first light of the gospel, the cross w^as the couco- 
“ mitfxnt of it, according to the will of Christ, who, as he did 
“ establish the church by his own blood, so he sprinkled it with 
“ the blood of martyrs, that it might be fruitful. This is the 
“ council of divine wisdom, that w e may hope in Christ, and not 
“ for the things of this life ; therefore the gospel cost the Bohe- 
“ mians some of their blood.”* This test of christitin sincerity 
arose, in the first instance, from the resentment of a portion of 


r, Perrin, Hist c. iii. 

‘ The followinj^ is (he title of the 
hook from whicii the matori:i1s of the 
above sketch are selected, “The Ilis- 
“ iory of the Bohemian Persecution, 
“ from the hej^imiing of their Conver- 
“ sion to Christianity in the year 891 
“ to the year IG32, Ferdinand the 
“ Second, of Austria, reigning.*' The 
< l>i tie “ To theG 'dly Reader,” is thus 


subscribed," In our banishment in the 
“ year 1()32, N. N.N. &c.” The facts 
of the story related, were designed to 
improve an edition of the Acts and 
Monuments, and the Bohemian pastors 
state, that they were collected from 
their own writers, or supplied from 
observation. The work was separately 
printed in this country in 1G50. 
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their rulers who still adhered to the ancient superstitions ; and 
afterwards, from the obtrusive domination of the pontifls. 
Nearly a century had passed since the introduction of the 
gospel into that kingdom, when an effort -was made to retain the 
use of the popular language in the offices of the church, and it 
was made successfully, lint the privilege which one pope had 
conceded in 977, was prohibited in the most imperative terms 
by another in 1179. So late, however, as the year 1197, an 
advocate of clerical celibacy among the Bohemians had nearly 
forfeited his life by his temerity in publicly abetting that inno- 
vation ; nor was it until the middle of the fourteenth century 
that communion in one kind became at all the practice of tliat 
people. Three of their reformers were contemporary with 
‘ Wycliffe, and their names and opinions may be regarded as 
familiar to Anne of Bohemia. 

IVlelice, the first of these, was a native of Prague, and of 
noble family. His ])Owers as a preacher secured him a large 
auditory, and he, ere long, proceeded “ to exhort the people 
“ unto a frecpient communion in both kinds ; to complain much 
“ of spiritual desolation ; to rebuke divers abuses and abomi- 
“ nations, being much helped with the godly endeavours of his 
“ faithful collengue, Courade Stricklin, a man eminent for 
‘‘ learning and elocpience.’’ By their joint labours considerable 
reformation is said to have been effected in the morals of the 
city. But Mclice felt liimself powerfully urged to visit Rome, 
and to lift up his voice of rejiroof, as in the presence of the 
power which had so desolated the church of God. With 
lirayers, and tears, and fastings, he waited to ascertain, if jios- 
sible, tlie real source of this propelling influence which he found 
it so difficult to resist ; and journeying at length to the seat of 
Antichrist, he placarded the most obnoxious of his ojiinions on 
the houses of the princip.al ecclesiastics, and vowed them 
publicly. He was, of course, speedily apprehended, committed 
to prison, and condemned as a heretic. In 15(i6, however, his 
enemies are said to have considted their peisonal safetjr, hy 
releasing him; and his decease, in 1374, was “ five years after 
“ the happy dissolution of his colleague Strickna. 

The same cause, it appears, was afterwards sustained, and 
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with still more efficiency, by Matthias Janovius, who was also a 
native of Prague, but, according to the historians before cited, 
he was generally called the Parisian, from his having passed 
nine years as a student in the university of Paris. The same 
writers state, that “ he was confessor to Charles the fourth, and 
“ more fervent and zealous than his predecessors in defending 
“ communion in both kinds. He wrote many things, as, Of the 
“ Life of a Christian, Of Hypocrisy, Of Antichrist, Of the 
“ Frequent Receiving of the Sacrament of the Body and the 
“ Blood of Christ. Histories tell us, that this Parisian, to- 
“ gether with some other learned men, went to Charles, when 
promoted unto kingly dignity, and requested him to call 
an oecumenical council for the church’s reformation. But the 
“ king returned unto them this answer ; that it was not in his 
“ pow’er, but that it belonged unto the ghostly father, tlie pope 
“ of Rome ; and that, therefore, he would write in their behalf, 
‘‘ and entreat a council for them ; which, after he had done, the 
“ pope was provoked, and did so importune him for the punish- 
“ merit of those rash and heretical men, that Charles, being 
“ maddened with the authority of the pope, although he loved 
“ this Parisian much, commanded him to depart his kingdom ; 
“ and though indeed he returned afterwards, yet led he the 
“ remainder of his life in private, dying in the year 1394, 
“ November 30th. Now Janovius being banished, the adver- 
“ saries forbade and abolished communion in botli kinds, not 
only in the church of Aix, but everywhere in Prague, and 
“ tliroagli the wliole kingdom. So that the most constant 
“ among them could not celebrate and receive the sacrament 
“ after their accustomed manner, excepting in private houses, 
“ and after that in woods and caves, and tlierc not without 
“ hazard of their lives and much persecution. For they were 
set upon in the ways ; plundered, beaten, and drowned in 
“ rivers ; so tliat at length they were necessitated to go to- 
“ gether armed, and in strong companies, which from that time 
“ continued until the days of Huss. Letters patent, also, were 
“ extorted from Charles, — though Hajccius saitb they were 
sent to the prelates of his own accord, — wherein an inquisi- 
‘‘ ti(Mi is orUained, and punishment by fire determined to be 
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inflicted upon tliose wlio depart from tlie Taitli and ceremonies 
“ of the church of Rome. It is extant in Ilajecius, and was 
“ proclaimed on the 18th of September, in tlie year 137G, 
‘‘ of wliich this was the chief effect ; that dilij^ent care was 
afterwards had that none but tlie pope’s creatures might be 
“ admitted into the places of magistracy and public offices, who 
“ might serve as a bridle to restrain the commonalty. We find 
“ it also recorded, that this Parisian, finding his death approach- 
ing, gave this comfort among others to his friends : ‘ The 
“ rage of the enemies of truth hath now ])re vailed against us, 
“ but this shall not be always, for an ignoble people shall arise 
“ without sword or power, over whom they shall not be able to 
“ prevail.’ ” 

Such was the religious character of the Bohemians, a people 
with whom the queen of England had been principally con- 
nected previous to her appearance in this island as the consort 
of Ricliard. It is not altogether a mystery, therefore, that her 
views of religion should have been somewhat more enliglitened 
than those generally adopted by ])crsons of her rank, — or in- 
deed by i)ersons of any rank in that age. Her attendants, 
during her twelve years’ residence in this country, were natives 
of Bohemia ; and persons, it appears, who participated in her 
religious feelings. The mind of Wycliffe was one with which 
the devout Bohemian could readily luive sympathized ; and it is 
certain that on the death of the queen, her attendants conveyed 
many of the writings of the English reformer to their home," 
where they served to prepare the oppressed for tlie struggle 
which ensued under Jerome and Huss, the illustrious successors 
of Melicc, Strickna, and Janovius. 


2 Turner, Hist. v. 198. Hist. Bohein. i-Eiieas Silvius, c. ^x\v. (>G. 
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Oen. i. In the bijjynnynii^ God made of nought hcvenc and erthe, 
forsotlic the orthc was idil and voyde, and derknessis wercn on the face 
ot* <leppe ; and Uic Spiryr of the Lord was borne on the watiis. And 
God sayde, light be inaad, and light was inaad. And God saw the light 
that it was good, and he departide the light fro derknessis, and he elepide 
the light day, and the derknessis iiyght ; and the eventid, and morntid 
was maad one day. And God scytle, the firmament bii inaad in the 
myddis of watris, and departc watris fro watris : and God made the 
firnianient, and departed tlie watiis that weren nndir the firmanioiit, fit) 
those watris that weren on the lirinaincnt, and it was doon so, and God 
elepide the tirmainent heveiie, and the eventid and the morntid was 
maad the seennde day. 

Gen. xlv. Joseph myghte not Icngur abstcyne him silf, while manyc 
men stooden bifore. Wherefore he coniandide, that alle men shiddcn 
go out and that noon alycn were present in the knowing of Joseph and 
hise britheren. And Joseph reisidc the vois with weping, which Egyp- 
tyans herden, and al the hows of Farao. And he seyde to hise britheren, 
I am Joseph, ly veth my fadir yit ? The britheren myghten not ansvvere, 
and weren a gast by ful mych drede ; to wliiche he seyde mekely, neighe 
ye to me, and wliaiine they haddeii neighid nigh, he seyde, I am Joseph 
yoiirc brothir whom ye seeldeii in to Egypt, nyle ye drede, nether seme 
it to be hard to you that ye .seeldcn me into these ciintreys, for God 
liatli sent me bifore you in to Egypt for yoiire lieclthe, for it is tweyyeer 
that hiingiir bigan to be in the loiule, yit fyve yecr siien in whieli men 
shall not mowe ertlie, nether repe, and God bifore sente me, that ye be 
reserved in crtlie and mown have metis to lyvc. I was sent hidiir, not 
b' >oi!ie couiicel but by Goddis wille. — MS. liib. Reg. 
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No. n.* 

Conclusioncs J, Wicleji da Sacramcnlu Allar'iii. MS. iuHyii. 

BoJl. Uj;?. 

1. Hostia coiiscciata qnam viclemns in Altari ncc est Christas ncc 
ali(iua sui pars, sed efficax ejus signum. 

2. Nullas viator sufficit ociilo corporali, sed fide Christum viderc in 
hostia consccrata. 

H. Olirn fait tides Ecclesic Itonianc in profcssione Bercngarii quod 
paiiis et vintim qiic remanent po.st benedictionem sunt hostia consccrata. 

4. Eukaristia habet virtut(i verboriim sacramcntaliiim tain corpus quam 

sanguinem Christi vere et realiter ad ‘^qiicmlibet ejus punctiini. Sic MS. 

5. Transubstantiacio, ydeinptiticacio et inipanacio quibus utuntur 
baptiste signorum in materia de eukaristia non sunt tundabiles in 
Script ura. 

C. Repugnat Sanctorum senteuciis asserere quod sit accidens sine 
sidijccto in hostia veritatis. 

7. Sacrainentiim Kukaristie est in natura siia panis aut vinnm, habens 
virtutc verboriim sacramentalium vernm corpus et sanguinem Christi ad 
quemlibet ejus punctum. 

8. Sacramentum Eiikaristic est in ligura corpus Christi et sanguis, in 
que transubstanciatur panis aut vinnm ciijus remanet post consecracioncm 
aliquitas licet quoad consideracionem tidelium sit sopita. 

9. Quod accidens sit sine subjccto non est fundabile, sed si sic Dens 
adnichiiatur ct porit (piililict arliculus fidei Christiane. 

10. Qiiecuiique persona vel secta est nimis herctica quo pertinaciler 
detendcrit quod Sacramentum AUaris est panis per se existeiis in natura 
infinitum abjectior et imperfoctior pane eipiino. 

11. Quicumpio portinacitcr defendet quod dictum Sacramentum sit 
accidens, qualitas, quantitas aut carum aggregatio incidit in heresim 
siipradiclani. 

12. Panis tiiticeiis in quo solum licet conficere, est in natura infniiriim 
perfectior pane fabiiio vcl ratonis, quorum utcrqiie in natura est pcrfoc- 
tior accideiite. 


No. Til. 

Dijfiiiilio fdcta par Cancel lari imi ct Doclorcs (hiicer.sifafis 

(),v()nii, de Sacramento AUaris contra Opinioncs yVijcUljianas : u 27 . Kx. 
alias Senleutia U ilUelmi Canccllarii Oxon, contra M, /. // v/- 
clyjf rcsidentein in Cathedra, 

Wjlli ELMOS de "Barton CanGcllarius IJnivcrsitatis Oxon. Omnibus Kerton. 
dictc Universitatis filiis ad qiios presens nostrum mandatum pervenerit, 
salutem, et mandatis nostris firmiter obedire. Ad nostrum non sine 

* Several of the papers in tlii.s and and it will be seen, that I have fone- 

the preceding Appendix have been rally retained his cinendations. 

lirinted from Mr. Lewis’s Collection, 
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0111 lies. grandi displicentia pcrvenit aHdituMi, quod ciim '' omnium heresium 
c pcruiciosis invontorcs, dcfcnsores, sou fautoics, cum oorum porniciis dogmatilms 
sint per saeros (^mones sententia majoiis ICxcomiminioationls daiuua- 
biliter involuti, et sic a cmictis Catliolicis racioiiabiliter evitaiidi : Non- 
niilli tamen mali<^ni spiritus repleti concilio in insaniam mentis producti, 
•' similiter. moUciitcs tunicani Domini ‘‘scilicet Sancte Ecclesie scinderc unitatom, 
quasdani hereses olim ab Ecclesia solenniter condemnatas : Hiis diebiis, 
proh dolor! innovant, ct tarn in ista Universitate isiaquam extra publice 
doj'inatizant j duo inter alia sua documenta pestifera asserentes, primo, 
ill Sacramento Altaris siibstantiam panis matcrialis et vini, ({ua- prius 
fuerunt ante consecrationem, post consecrationem rcaliter rciuanere. 
Sccundo, quod cxocrabilius est auditu, in illo venerabili Sacramento non 
esse corpus Chiisti ct sanguincm essentialitcr, nec substantialiter, nec 
etiam corporaliter, sed figurative, sen tropice, sic ([uod Christus non est 
e presoiiiia. ibi veraciter in sua propria ‘ persona corporali. Ex quibus docuincntis 
lidos catliolica periclitatur, dcvocio po}mli minoratur, et hec Universitas 
mater nostra non iiiediociiter dilFamatur. Nos igitiir advertentes quod 
f partus. assertiones liiijusmodi ‘^per ‘ teinpus sc deteriorcs luiberent si diiiciiis in 
liac Universitate sic conniventibus oculis tolerentur, convocavimus plures 
sacra* Thcologi:e Doctores et Juris Canonici Protessores quos periciores 
credidimus, et pieiuissis assertionibus in eoi uni presenlia patenter expo- 
sitis ac diligenter discussis, tandem finaiiter est compertum, et eorum 
p juOieio. *' judiciis declaratum ip'-^as esse ‘‘errores atipic deterniinationibus Ecclesia^ 
»> erroiieas. lepugiiantcs, coiitradictoiiasquc eanmdem esse veritates ('atholicas, et 
ex dictis sanctorum, et dcterminacionibns Ecclesie manitestc secpicutcs ; 
videlicet quod per verba Sacramentalia a sacerdote rite prolata panis et 
vimim in Altari in veruiii corpus Cliristi ct sanguincm transubstantiantiir 
sen substantialiter convertuntur, sic quod post consecrationem non rema- 
nent in illo venerabili Sacramento, panis matcrialis et vinum que prius 
• .«iccuiKlinn. secundum suas substantias sen natnras, sed ' solum species eornndeni, 
sub quibus speciebus vcnim corpus Cliristi et sanguis rcaliter continentur, 
non solum figurative sen tropice, sed esscnlialiter, substantialiter ac cor- 
poralitcr, sic quod Christus est ibi veraciter in sua propria prcsencia 
corporali, hoc credenduni, hoc doccnduin, lioc contra omnes contrail i- 
centes viriliter defendendum. Hortamur igitur in Domino, ct aiictoritate 
nostra nionemus primo, secundo ct tci tio, ac districtius inhibemus, pro 
prima monicione assignando unum diem ; pro secunda alium diem ; et pro 
tertia monicione Canonica ac peremptoria unum alium diem, no quis de 
cetero cujuscunqiie gradus, status aut conditionis cxistat, premissas 
‘ aut. duas assertiones erroncas aut earum alteram, in scolis ‘ vel extra scolas 

"‘soir in hac Universitate publice teneat, doceat ’’'aut defendat sub pena 

incarcerationis, ct siispeucionis ab omni actu scolastico, ac eciani sub 
pena excommunicacionis majoris quam in omnes et singulos in iiac parte 
rebclles et nostris monicionibiis non parentes, lapsis ipsis tribus dicbiis 
pro monicione canonica assignatis, inora, culpa et otFensa prcccdcntibiis, 
et id fieri merito exigentibusferimus in his scriptis, quorum omnium abso- 
luciones, ct absolvcndi potestatem, pretcnpiam in mortis articido, nobis 
ct successoribus nostris specialiter rcservamus. 

Ills ipe.r lit lioniines quamvis non propter tiinorein late sententic 
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" propter defectum andiencie a talibus doctrinis illicilis retrahantiir, ct » arldn sjiU 
eoriiin opiniories erroiiee sopiaiitur, eadem aiietorhate (pia prins inoiic- 
Jims piiiiio, Scciindo,*’ tcrtio, ac distiicciiis iiihlbcnuis, iie tpiis de cctcro “ (tdd.Li. 
aliqiiem publice docentcm, tenentcm, scu dereiidontom premissas diias 
assoreiones enoiieas aul earum alteram in scolis vel extra scolas in bac 
IJniversitate ipiovismodo andiat vel aiisciiltet, sed statiin sic doceutem 
taiiquam serpen tern vciieiiiim pestiferum emitfentem fiigiat et abscedat, 
sub pcna excommunicationis niajoris, et omnes et singiilos contrave- 
iiientes non immerito fulminandc ct sub penis aliis siipcriiis anno- 
tatis. 

Nomina Doctorum qui presenti decreto specialiter affueriint, et p ///av/t au- 
eideiu unaiiimiter consenscrunt sunt hec. 

Magistcr Johannes Lawndreyn sacie pagine professor ct secularis. 

Magistcr Henricus Croupe Abbas Monacliiis. 

Magister Johannes Chessliam de ordine predicatoriim. 

IMagister AV^iUiclums ^ Bruscoinbc de codem ordine. 

Magistcr Johannes Schypton de online Augustinoi uiu. 

Magister Johannes Tyssington de ordine Minoruiu. 

Magister Johaunes Loveye de ordine Carinclitavum. 

Magister Johannes Wellys Monachus de Uamesey. 

Magister Johannes VVolvertou de ordine predicatorum. 

Magister Robertus ‘ Rugge S. paginc professor et secularis. 

Magister Joannes Moubray Doctor in utroque Jure. 

Magisb’r Joannes Gascoynge Doctor in Decrctis. 

Convocatis igitur prefatis Doctoribus " in eorum doinum ct pleii.i deli- " uicsttlic- 
beratione habita de premissis, ex omnium nostrum unaiiimi concilio et 
assensu, presens mandatum emanare decrevimus. In quorum omnium 
singulorum testimonium, sigillum officii 'fecimus hiis opponi. x noslri 


'* (irojnj). 
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No. IV. 

Lit era (flam m'lsll Arch'icpiscopiis \JVdUclmiifi Courtney \ CanceU MS. m Hyp 
lario Oxon. lit assistcrct Fratri Pciro Stokys hi Piddlcat'ionc 
cjusdem Commiasioms sub hue Forma, 

In Christo fill, Miramur non modicum et tuibamiir quod cum ille 
Magister Nicliolaiis Herforde super prirdicationibus et doctrina hereti- 
carum ct erronearum “ concioniim notoric reddatur suspectus, sicut nos •* Sic MS. 
vobis alias retulisse nicminimus, extunc vos sibi adco tavorabilem cxlii- 
buistis ut excellcnciorem ct digniorem animi sermonem in IJniversitate ,, 
vestra vobis ct Cancellario tpii pro tempore fuerit deputatiiin, ut nostris, . sir ,\is. 
assignaretis eidem Nicolao absque difficultate qualibet inibi pranli- proauui 
candnm. Vobis ergo consiilimiis ct hortamur in visceribus Jcsii Christi 
quod talibus nullum de C( tcro pra'sumatis irnpartiri favorem, ne ipsorum 
secta et niimero unus esse videamini, ct exindc contra vos officii vestri 
debituin nos oporteat excrcere. Quia adversus Inijiisinodi pimsump- s?c MS. 
torum audaciam Dominus noster Rex et proccres regui in processus l>^ 
nostri subsidium nobis ct sutfragaiicis ’* vestris sic '' premiscruut assistere, 
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mini, 
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quod per Dei gratiani diuciiis non regnahunt. Et ut taliuni pnosump- 
toruni consortia ct oplnioncs eironcas abhorrerc dicaniini dilecto filio 
inco fratri Peiro Stokys sacra' paghnr piofessori ordinis C*hrinclitaruin 
in piiblicalione literarum iiostrariini, sibi contra '^conciones luijusmodi 
directarum pro defencionc catholica^ fidei viriliter adliicrcre cnretis, et 
literas illas in scholia theologicis Univcrsitatis pranlictaR per Bedell iim 
illins faciiltatis in proxinia lectura inibi tacienda abscpic diiiiinutioiie 
cpiacnnqne faciatis offectualiter publicari, nobis illico rescribentes (|uid 
leccrifis in liac parte. Scriptnm in niancrio nostro de Otteforde peinil- 
liino die Maii. Semper in Christo valetc. 


No. VI. 

Coiifcsfifo Mag'istrl Johannis Wycchjff. 

Sepk contessus sum ct adlmc confitcor quod idem corpus Cliristi in 
nimicro, quod fuit assuniptum de Virginc, quod passum est in cruce, 
quod pro sancto tiiduo jacuit in sepulchro, (luod tercia die rosurrexit, 
quod post 10 (lies ascendil in cadum, ct quod sedet perpetno ad dextram 
Dei Pali is ; ipsuiu, inquain, idem corpus ct eadem sul)stdntia est vero 
et realitcr panis sacrumcutalis vcl ho.vtia consecrata quain fideles sen- 
<;iuiit in maiiibiis sacerdolis, cujus probacio est ([uia Cliristus (pii nientiri 
non potest sic asseiit. Non tameii audeo diccrc (piod corpus Cliristi sit 
e.ss('ntialiter, snbstaiitialiter, corporalitcr vel ydemptice ille pani.s siciit 
corpus Cliristi extensum est illc jiaiiis ; Sed ipsuiii corpus non est exteuse 
vcl dinieiisioiialiter ille paiiis. Credimus eniiii quod triplex e.st modus 
essendi corpus Cliristi in liostia consecrata scilicet, vii tualis, spiritualis, 
et sacramciitalis. Virtiialis quo bcncfacit per totum suum doniiiiuui, se- 
cundum bona nature vel gratie. Modus auteni esseiidi spiritualis est quo 
corpus Cliristi est in Eucharistia et Sanctis per gratiani. J’.t tcrcius c.st 
modus esseudi sacramentalis quo corpus Cliristi singulariter in liovtia con- 
secrata, ct sicut sccuiidus modus pciexigit primum ; ita terciiis modus 
secundniii perexigit (piia impossibile est prescituiii careiitem tide se. 
cundniu justiciam preseiitcm coiificere. Qui ergo credit sive coiificiat 
sive non conficiat inanducavit, ut dicit Beatns Angnstimis super Joan* 
nem Omelia 25. Et isle modus esseudi spiritualis est verior in aiiiina. 
l<:st eciam verior et rcalior qu.im prior modus essendi, vcl secundum 
niembrnm secundi modi essendi in liostia consecrtita, cum sit per sc 
causa illius modi vcl efficiens vel linalis, et per se causa est magis veriiis 
Ens suo causato. Modus autem essendi quo corpus Cliristi est in liostia 
est modus verus et realis, cum aiitorum iiumerus qui mentiri non potest 
dixit, hoc est corpus nieiim, et reliquit suis sacerdolibus virtutem simi- 
liter faciendi. Hoc autem totum ex tide sciiptur.e colligitur. ideo 
Cliristus est spccialiori luodo in isto Sacramento (plain in aliis. Cum sit 
simnl veritas et figiira, non est autem sic secundum alia sacraineiita, 
patet istc miraculosus modus essendi sacramentalis. Cultores autem 
signoruiu ncsciuiit fuudare quod in suo sacramento est realitcr corjuis 
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i:hi isti. Sed pvoter istos tros niodos cssciidi sunt alii trosniodi rcaliorcs 
vt vcriorcs quos corpus ( lirisii appropriate liabct in calo sc. modus 
ossciidi substantialitcr, coiporaliter ct diniensionaiitrr. Kt lyroosc con- 
cipieiites non intcdligunt aliiini modiini csscntli iiaturalis substancia* 
prLi'tcr iilos. Illi autem sunt valde iiidi'^positi ad coiicipieiiduni archaiia 
Eiicbaristie, et subtilitatcni scriptune. Idco dico illis tpiod duo modi 
prioros in substaiicia corporal! coincidiint, non quod esse siibstantialiier 
consoquitur corpus Christ! secundum racionem qua corpus ('lirist!. IMo- 
dus autem essend! dimensionalis consequitiir ad duos priores, sicut passio 
ad subjectuni. Kt quilibct istoruni triuni modoriim cr:t realior ct causa 
prior (]uain priores. Nullo alio istoruni modorum triuni est corpus 
Christi in Sacramento sed in codo : Quia turn teret corpus (Miristi septi- 
pedale in liostia. Sicut ergo corpus Cbrisli est in ilia liostia, sic est 
substantialiter, corjioralilcr ibidem, et dimensiomiliter, attendciido ad 
niobium liostic secundmii natiirani siiam, et non atteiidendo ad coipus 
Cliristi, et ad naturain siiam, nt dictum est superius. Et ita coiiceditiir 
quod corpus Christi est substaiicia corporalis iti liostia coiisecrata. Sic 
isto tercio iiiodo in ista liostia secundum racioucm qua est ista liostia, sed 
non secundum racionem qua corpus Christi. Et ita coiicedilur quod 
corpus Christi est quantumeunqiie varie quaniiticatiim ibi cum sitquelihet 
pars qiiaiititativa illius hostie, et turn non quantiticatur aliqua huiusinodi 
quantitate, ct sic est varie magnum in iliversis partilms illius hostie, soil 
non in se tbrinalitcr magnum, aliqua tali magnitiidine. Sed multi mus- 
sitant super isto ijuod scupiitur ex ista sciiteiicia quod corpus Christi non 
sit in Eukaristia alitcr quam in signo, sic autem cst in ymagine crucifixi. 
Hie dicunt fuleles quod corpus (Christi non est in cclo vel in humunitate 
assumpta alitcr quam in siguo, cst tamcii ibi alitor quam at in signo. 
Nam Sacramentuiri in quantuin Iiujiisniodi est sigiiuin, et hiimanitas cst 
sigiiiim, cum Luce 2''" <licitur <///<></ posilus esl hie in vniiutin cl in rrsurrcc- 
lioytcm inultornni (I in si}*'nutn cul confradicvfnr. Kt secunda pars conclu- 
sionis jiatct cx hoc quod alius est modus essemli sigiuiiii corporis Christi, 
el alius modus essmidi vero et realiter virtute verbonim Domini corporis 
Christi. C'oiiceditnr tamen quod isti duo modi inseparahililcr comitaiitiir. 
Hoc tamen sigiium inlliiitum est v>i'estancius quam signa corporis Christi 
in lego veteri, vel yniagincs in lege nova, cum sit simul voritas et ligura. 
Intelligo autem dicta mca in ista materia, secundum logicam scripture, 
nec non secundum logicam sanctorum doctorum et decreti Romane 
Ecclcsie. Quos suppono prudenter tiiisse lociitos. Non enim valet 
.candalizarc totam Ronianam F.cclesiam qmim dicit panem et viiiuin esse, 
post consccrationeni, corpus et sanguinem Jesu (Miristi, et non obstante 
errorc glosomiiim ista tides inansit continue in Ecclesia eciam apud 
laicos. Cum ergo fidelis non optaret comedcre coiporaliter sed spiri- 
tualiter corpus Chiisti, patet quod omnis seiens aptavit ilium modum 
spiritnaleni essendi corporis sui cum liostia que debet comedi a lideli : 
Alium autem modum essendi cum foret superfliius ahstrahehat. Umle 
infidclcs murmurant cum illis <|iii ahicrim.t retrorsum dicentes, Dm us esl 
hie sernw, cum corpus sit coiporaliter comcilcndum, vel cum illis obser- 
vatoribus legalium legis veteris (|ui non pntant esse prestanclorem gi aduiii 
ill signo Eucharistic quam fuit in signis legis vetcris, vel quam cst in 
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signis humanitus institutis. Et hii fingunt quod accitlcns potest fieri 
corpus Christi, ct quod melius et planins dixisset Christus hoc accidens 
sine subjecto significat corpus mciiiii. IJtrmiuc aiiteni istaruin cx igno- 
rancia graduum in signis est infidcli deterior. Tcneaimis ergo quod 
virtutc vcrboniin Clirisli panis istc fit ct est niiraculose corpus Christi 
ultra possibilitatem signi ad hoc hnnianitiis institnti. Veriintatein ista 
unitas vel unio sive accepcio non attingit ad unitatem ydoinpticain 
numeralem vtd unionein ypostaticani, sed creditor quod sic ininiediate 
post illam, et sic accidciuia corporalia corporis Christi iit quantitatis 
corporalcs corporis Christi vidcntiir non mnltiplicati comitantur ad 
corpus Christi in hostia, ct per idem ncc alia accidcncia respcctiva que 
fundantur in istis quod omnia ista accidcncia perexigunt cssc corporale 
subjecti sui ubicunque fiierint. Ut si hie sic scptipcdalitas, color, vel 
siibstancia corporalis corporis Christi tunc hie est quod corpus Christi 
est septipedale coloratum et corporalitcr glorificatiim, et per consequens 
Christus habet hie existenciam corporaleiu, quod cum sit falsum no 
gandum est talia iiccidciitia secundum coiiditioiics materia Ics multiplicari 
comitantur ad corpus Christi in hostia cousccrata. Partes autem ({uan- 
titative corporis Christi habeiit esse spiritualc in hostia, inuiio habent 
esse sacraiuontalo ibidem, cum sunt quodanimodo quclibet pars quantita- 
tiva istius bostie, ct multo magis multiplicatur anima Christi per liostiam 
secundum (pioddam esse spirituale quam est illud cssc quod habet in 
corpore Cliristi in cado. Et causa hujus mnltiplicacionis anime Cliristi est 
quod ipsa est prineipalius ipso corpore persona verbi. Qualitatcs aiiteni 
imiuaterialcs (ju;e subjectantur in anima Christi miiltiplicantur cum ipsa 
per liostiam, ut scientia, justicia et alie virtutes anima? Christi que non 
rcquiriint pre-existentiam corporaleiu Christi ubicun(|uc fiierint. Ipse 
enim fucrunt cum ipso, quia cum t*jus anima in inferno. Sicut ergo per 
totaiii liostiam est Christus virtuosiis ; sic est per illaui virtus Cliristi. 
Unde Alitor de divinis officiis quod propter csse spirituale corporis 
(diristi in hostia, est ibi concomitancia Angeloruiu, quia iameri sophisti- 
cari otest ista oblacio cx dcfectu potestutis lidei, et verboruni presbyteri 
Sic MS. ' me'* rcligiosi adorant coiiditionaliter liaiic liostiam et in corpore 

Christi (piod est substaneialiter et ineffabiliter quietati. Sed ydiote 
remurmurant (juerentes quomodo corpus est illc panis sanctus cum non 
Sic MS. '* "iint idem secundum substanciam vel naturam ? Sed ipsos oportet ad- 
disccre fidem de iiicariiacionc quomodo due substancie vel nature valdc 
differentes sunt idem supposituni et tamen non sunt eedeni, quia iitraqiie 
earum est Christus et tunc possunt a posse non ascendere ad cognos- 
cendum istam miraculosam nnioncm servata utraipic natiira non ydemp- 
tifica vei bo Dei. Sed oportet cos cognoscere grad us in signis, et deposcere 
infundabilcm blasplicmiam de fictis miraciilis ascendentis, ct credere 
virtutem verborem Christi, ct tunc possunt cognoscere ((uomodoille panis 
Sic MS. est ^bn. iniraculose, vere, realiter, spiritualiter, virtualitor, et sacramcn- 
pro hciic. taliter corpus Christi. Sed grossi non contentantur de i.stis modis, sed 
exigunt quod panis ille vel saltern per ipsnm sit substantiality' et corpo- 
ralitcr corpus Christi. Sic enim volunt zeliis blaspbemorum (Uiristiim 
comedcre sed nod possunt. Adducitiir aiitem super hoc testimonium 
1 1 ugM«iis de Sercto Victore libro 2" de SWramenth parte 8. cap. 7. Quern- 
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ailinocliim species illic ccrnitur res vel siitistantla ibi esse non cretlitur ; 

Sic res ibi veraciier et substantialiter presens crc<Vitm* cujiis spccAcs non 
ccrnitur. Kxeniplinn ad ilium Doctorein patct, (piia illc sublilitcr inculcat 
cutliolicnm scntentiam siipratlictani, viilt cniiii cpiod s])ecies sencibiliter 
ccrnitur ibi, et quod ista species sit essencialiter panis et vimiin quod 
eciam cernitur licet per accidens, idco sepc vocat ipsiiin panem et vinuin, 
qne sunt aliinenta solita et principalis sub.stancia aliinenti ut patct in 
dicto cap. et cap. sequenti. Ibidem autcm dicit panem dicit liabcre rem 
vel substanciam cpie creditar non ibi ccrnitur, cum sit corpus Cliristi. 

Scd pro isto adverbio substancialitcr notandum quodcnmpie sumitur 
siinpliciter pro modo substuiicie sic quod idem sit corpus Chiisti esse 
ibi substantialiter, ct esse ibi modo s!d>stancie. Kt sic loquitur lingo. 
Qiiandotjuc superaddit reduplicative racionem corporis in quantum tails 
substancia. Et sic proprie intelligo ego adverbia. ITnde codem cap. 
dicitiir quod corporaliter secundum corporis ct sanguinis Cliristi virtiitcm 
Cliristnm sumimus in altari. Qiiod oportet sic intelligi quod spiritiialiter 
sumimus cariicm Cliristi. Et istc cst verus modus corporis licet non sit 
modus coiisccjiieiis corpus in quantum corpus. Quia Joliannis 6. dicit 
Cliristii Cuvo non prodcst qulcqumn. Cum ncc sentcncia carnalis, nec 
uianducacio cor[)oralis corporis Domini quicquam prodest. Nam insen- 
sibiliter sumitur quantum ad Ibrinam corporis sui, ut dicit doctor cap. 9, 
ejusdem partis, .sed visibiliter ipioad substanciam sacramenti. Unde 
lalis iM(uivocacio facta ost in adverbiis ad exccllenciam Eiikaristie super 
figuras Icgis vetoris doclarandain. Nostra autem locucio cst propria, 
quia alitor oporteret concedeie quod esse .substancialitcr sit esse accU 
dentaliter ; esse corporaliter, sit esse spiritiialiter; esse carnalitcr sit esse 
virtualitcr ; et esse dimeiisivc sit esse multiplicative ; ct periret modo non 
distinccio. Sicut cr^o coiiccditur quod corpus Cliristi ccrnitur vcl tcnctur 
in symbolis, vel in liostia et sentitur, quod tameii non sic ‘‘mo^ quia non Sir IMS. 
secundum naturam corporis Cliristi vel in quantum ipsiim corpus. Sic 
coiiceditiir quod c(»rpus Cliristi c.st in lioslia modo accidenlali siibstancio 
quia modo spii itunli et sacraineiitali presuppouente ti es alio.s modos reali- 
01 es ipsius corporis existere causative : Sic autem non fiiit in figuris legis ve- 
tcris, vel in figuri.s Icgis nostre hiimaiiitus institutis. Et sic possiint dislingui 
modus prior cpio cst in celo, et modus posterior ((im est in Sacramento. Sic. 
autem ill tribiis di.scrcpaiiius a sectis signorum. Primo in hoe quoil ponimus 
veiierabilc sacramentuin altaris esse iiatiiralilcr panem et viuum, sed sacra- 
meiUaliter corpus Chi isti ct sangiiinem ; scd secta contraria fingit ipsum 
es.^e vinnm igiiotiim : Accidens .sine substancia subjecta. Et e\ ista radicc 
erroris pullulaiit iiimis miilte varictates erroris. Nam secta nostra adoiat 
sacrarjeiitum, non iit panis aut vini substanciam : Scd ut corpus Cliri.sti 
ct sanguinein. Sed secta cultornm accideiicium, ut credo, adorat hoc 
sacramentum non ut est accidcii.s sine subjeclo, sed ut (‘st signiim sacra- 
incntale corporis Cliristi ct saiigiiinis. Sigiia autem ciiltus sui osteiidiint 
quod adoraiit ciuceni et alias ymagiiies Eccic.sie cpie habeiit miiiorcm 
racionem adoraeionis (|ua!n hoc veiierabilc sacraiuontiini. Nam in qua- 
cuiupie substantia ereata est deltas rcalins et substaiicialius quain corpus 
Cbrisii c.st in liostia coiisecratu ? Ideo nisi ipsa liicrit virtute verborum 
Cluisti corpus • sum. non cst vacio tanto cxccilcncio adorandum. Tercio Su 
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sccta nostra per cquivocadonis detcctioneiii, ct aliarum fullacianim tollit 
argiicias advcr.sanciiim, iit aliqua locuntur sancti dc sacraniento \it panis, 
et aliqua diciint dc isto non ut ydcinptico, sed .sacrainentaliter corpus 
Cliristi. Sed sccta adversarioriim ^ iiiculpat ditiicnltalcs iiuitllcs, ct 
fingit conscqucntcr iniracula de operacionibus accidcntis. Sunt autem 
ex nostra sentcntia diffiiiicio suninii judicis Domini nostri Jcshu Cliristi 
qui in cena noctis sue tradicionis accepit pancm in manibus suis, bene- 
dixit ct frogit et luanducare ex eo generaliter precepit. Hoc, inquit, cst 
corpus niciim. Cuni autem daretur paiiis quern tociciis rcplicavit ]>ro 
nomine daiidi et totum residuum ppo. sigt. illi qui mcntiri non potest 
ipsum esse corpus suiim : manifcstum cst ex autoritate ct dictis Cliristi, 
qnod panis illo fiiit sacramenbilitcr corpus sunm. Adducantur autem 
septcm testes ad testilicandum Eccb'sie judicis hiijus sentciiciam. Primus 
est bcatus Tgnaciiis Apostolis contemporancus <pii ah illis ct cum illis 
•‘acre a Domino sensum siium, et recitat cum Liiicolniensis super Ecclcsi- 
astica icrarcliia cap. 3. Sacramentum, inquit, ccl Eulenristia csl corpus 
Christi. Secuiulus testis Bcatus Cyprian us in e pistol a sua de eorporc 
Cliristi. Cnliccm, inquit, accipicus in die passimiis bcm’dixil, dcdit disci- 
ptdis suis, diccnis, Accipite et bibite ex hoc omnes, hie cst sanguis testa- 
mrnti qui pro multis effundetur in remissionem peccatorum ; Amen dico 
vobis, non biham amodo ex ista creatnra vitis uscpic in dit m quo vobis- 
cuni biham novum in regno patris mei. Quani purlc, impiit .sanctus, 
invenimus cnlicem mixtum fuisse, quern ohtulrt, et ciuum quern suui>'ub}eni 
suum dixit. Tcrcius testis est Bcatus Ambrosius in lili. siio de sacra- 
uicntis el ponitur de cousecracioue dis, 2. cap. Pauls est in Altari. Quod 
erat panis, inquit, ante consecracioncmjam corpus Christi post consccrationeni. 
Quartiis testis cst Bcatu.s Augustinus in quodam sermonc exponens illud 
Luce 31. cof^norerunt cum in fraccione panis : Non omnis panis, inquit, sid 
accipiens henediccioneni Christi jit corpus Christi. J't ponilur in Canone 
ubi supra. Quintus testis est Bcatus Jmomius in ejiistoia ad Elvidcam, 
Nos, iiH|uit, audiamus pauem quern J'reg^it Dominus, dediique discipulis suis 
esse corpus Domini Salratoris, ipso dicenie ad eos, Accipite et comedite, hoc 
est corpus meum. Sextus testis cst Dccrclum Komane Kcclcsic^ cpie 
sub Nicolao 2'' ct 114 Epist. 'dectavit prudentur secundum rectam logi- 
cam que debet capi a tota Ecclesia, qnod panis et vinum (pie in altari 
ponuntur sunt post consccracionem non solum sacramentum, sed verum 
corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jcshu Christi, ut patet in can. ubi supra. 
Septimus testis est usus Ecclesie que in canone misse habet, ut hec oh- 
lacio fiat nobis corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jhesu Christi. Jllam autem 
oblacionem vocat Ecclesia terrenam substanciam, siciit jiatet in secri'to 
inedie niissc Natalis Domini. Tsta autem septem testimonia sic inliciunt 
glossatores, qui dicunt tacite omnia talia dicta sanctorum debere intelligi 
per suum contrarium, ct sic negari linalitcr cum sciiptura. Penset 
itaque fidclis si sanum lueiit hercticarc vel in hoc scandalizare hos testes 
et multos .similes. Penset 2'^ quid tenderet ad honorem corporis Christi 
vcl devocioncm populi quod ipsurn corpus dignissimiim sit iiniim accidciis 
sine subj(!clo, cpiod Augustinus dicit esse non posse, vcl si est, est unum 
vcl aliud abjcctissiinum in iiatnra. Tunc in([iiam Ibret ’^Aug'" incus ut 
coiotat licreticus qui in cpistola 14 ad Bonitacinm dc tide Ecclesie ita 
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iiMjiiit, Siicn())iciiin qudtnltDti siniiltiiiduu'hi ) t ru:)i mnini iimnunn 
^(icniJHcnia sutil non hnhcrcnt^ omnlno sucruuicnfa non csscnt. 1].v hoc vcutyn 
siniilitmline plornnKjnf join ipsiirnni rormn nmninn (iniiyninf. Sicnf ir^o 
srcnndnni quondam niodum sticrauuutum. corporis Christi corpus ('liristi csl^ ct 
sacramcntnm sun^uinis Christie san^i^uis Christi cst^ ita sncramcnlnm fidd 
fidcs cst. Uhi plainmi est qiiO(J loquitur dc Saeramonto 'sc'tico quod' Si<MS. 
fini^itur accidens sine sulqccto, Scd <|uo rojyo simililiido rjus ad (‘orpus 
(’liristi ^ Kevora fructus illiiis dciuGn(‘le tbrot blastciuaro in Dcuui, 
srandaiizarc Sanctos, ct illudero Kcclcsic ])or lucndacia accidoiitis. Ad 
tr.ntinn quidoni Tostinionimn Sanctoniui per j^losalorcs snbvGilitiir, (juod 
(‘oiMuiitlo scnsui cvpiivnoo (juodcuiique dictum c<*iam scripture non tacit 
lidcin. Postrcnio scribit llyllarius ut rccitatur inde consccra di ”2. Corpus 
i ’Itrlsii qnrd sunillur dc (diarl /ifi ura est dnni pnnis cl rlnnni cxirn riddiir: 

\ hictis antcni cnni c(n'pns cl sanp;uls ('hrisli hi rerifafe iniedus crcdiliir. 

Pece (juaiii plane panis ct vinuin sunt hoc. sacrarncntuni, ut dicit dt;- 
crctinn J^d'o Ucrcniiurius, Unde ad delegcndinn eipiivocacioncni illiu.s 
niateiie scribitur ibiibnn secundum verba Jmonimi, Dc hue qnident hoslhi 
qnr in CJu isll connncmoruclonc niirubilifcr Jii^ cdcrc licet. Ubi planmn e.st 
(juod loquitur de esii corporali et distiuguit inter lias dnas hostias sccun- 
duiu sub'tancias vel naturas. Licet panis iste sit secundum raclouem 
alia quam sacramentnni ipsinn corpus, ut ijise sand us d’u'it in I qiistola ad 
"I'dbidi'ani, ut i ecitatur supin ius. J't patet quam sjiissi cultoros siiijnorum 1!< Ivi.li. 
sunt in materia i.sta heretici. TSiedum (juia imponunt heresim tidclifms 
qui e.lucidant istain lidc/n ; et accusacio <le lieresi obli^at ad pcuiain 
(alionis; veruin (juia ralsiticant et sic nep;ant Doininum Je^-inn (dnistnm. 

Nam nihil tlebcuius secundum tidem Kvaiuielii Christo credere, si non 
asseruit pantun (|uem cepit in manibus ae fre«;it, esse corpus suuin : sicut 
<licil Ani^ustinus super *' p. (iO. Si ci*’o qnicqnnm dixeroy nolilc. c.v hoc “ Si<‘ AIS. 
crcdcrc ; scd si Christus dicity cc qui non credit. Ilec debemus credc're I 
aliqucin secundum Fvangelium si non isluni. Ideo ve generacioni adiil- 
tere <pie plus credit testimonio Innocencii ^el Raymundi quam sensui 
lAangclii capto a Teslibus supradictis. idem onim esset scandalizare 
iilos in islo et inipoiierc eis heresim e\ jnrver done sensus scii[dure, 
precipue et. iterum de ore. perverso Apostate accumulantis super Rccle' 

"'iam Romanum niendacia <juibus tingit quod Kcclesia jiosterior priori 
C(»n1raria correxit tidem <piod sacraineiitum istud sit accidens sine sub- 
jeclo, cl non verus panis et vinum, ut dicit JAangelium cum deercto. 

Nam teste Augustino tale acciden.s sine subjecto non potent sacerdos 
eonlicere. Kt tanuMi tautum magnilicant saceialotes Jiaal, mendacitm- 
iudubie jn.xta scolam patris sui, consecracionem hujus acc.id'mtis qimil 
•a put, nit niissas alias indignas audiri, vel dissensientes suis nundaciis 
biliabih's idicidii graduari ; sed credo ipiod linaiiier veritas viucet cos. 

No. VII. Knighton 

<!»' I'.vnit. 

We belcvc as Crist and his Apostolus han taugt us, that the Sacra- Angi-apuJ 
ment of the Auter white and rondo, and lyk tyl oure hrede or ost iinsa- 
erode is verray Goddus body in fourme of brede, and if it bo broken in oVaiV oum). 
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line parties as the Rirke uses, or eilcs in a tlioiisaiul, cverylk one ol* these 
])iirties is the same Cjodiius body, and rvth so as the persone of ('list is 
veray (mhI amt von ay man, veiray (*‘odhede, and verray maiiliede lyth 
so as holy Kirke many hundrith wynter has troAvyde, tlie same Sacra- 
ment is verray Coddus body and verray brede : as it is forme of Goddiis 
body and forme of brede as techilli Christ and Iiis Apostolus. And there- 
fore vSeynt Coide neiiicth it never but when ho callus it brede, and he be 
onr belevc tok his wit of God in this: and the argument of hcretykus 
agaync this sentens, *lyth to a Cristene man to assolve. [And right as 
it is heresic to belive tliat Crist is a Spirit and no body :J so it is heresie 
tor to trowe that this Sacrament is (loddus body and no brede ; for it is 
both togedur. But the most heresie that God sufferyde come tyl liis 
Kyrke is to trowe that this Sacraim iit is an accident wiilioiitcn a sub- 
stance, and may on no wyse beGoddus body : for Crist savth' bewitiiesse 
ol' John that (his hrede is my body. And if the say that he this skyllc that 
holy Kyrke hat bene in heresy many hundred wynter, sothc it is, specially 
sy then the fende was lousedo that was bewitm^sse of angele to Jolni Kvan- 
geliste al'ter a tliousande wynter that ( risl was sti nenyde to heven. But 
it is to suppose that many seyntes that dyede in themeiio tyme before her 
death were purede of this errourc. Owe howe grete divor>ilio is hetwene 
ns that lrow(\s that this Sacraimnit is verray brede in Jiis kynde, and bo- 
tueen lioretykus that tell us that this is an accident withouteii a sujet. 
For before that the fende fader of Iesyn^•ns^^as lowsidcjwas never this 
gal)byug contryvedo. And how gride diversitie is belwoen us lliattrowes 
that this Sacrament that in his kinde is veray brede and sacramentally 
(ioddiis body, and between Iieretykcs that trowes and tellcs that this 
Sacrament may on none wysc' be Goddus body. I'or I dare surly say 
that yf tills were solh ('lyst and his scynts dyede licrclykiis, and the 
more paityo of holye Kirke belevyth now heresye, and bol’on^ devout 
men supposon that this counsayle of Freres in London, was with the 
lierydene. I’or they put an heresie upon (hist and seynts in hevyiie, 
wherefore the ( itli tremblide.' Fay land maynniis voice answeryde 
tor (h)d als it did in tyiiic of his passioiie, whan he was dainpiiyde to 
bodely doth. Crist and liis modur that in gronde had destroy de all 
limesies kep his Kyrke in right heU fe of this ISacrament, and move the 
King and his rewme to aske sharply of his Clerkus this otbs that all his 
possessionrres on pain of lesyiig .all her temporaltcs telle the King and 
his rownie with sufficient grow'iiding what is tliis Sacrament; and alt tlu^ 
Orders of I'reres on payne of losing lier legians telle the King and his 
K wine with gode grounding what is the Sacrament; for I am certaiuc 
of the thridde part of Clergie that defeiidus thisc doutes that is here said, 
that they will defende it on paine of her lyfo.’^ 
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No. VIII. 

/)r. JViclif^s Letter nf Exensc to Pope Vrhan I f, 

I rtWE joyfully to tollo ulle frew iiion llio hilovc tliat I hold, and 
" al<;alis to the ]^)pe. Tor I suppose, that if any faith he rii;!;hirid and 
j^oven of God, the Pope will gladly conserve it: and if my faith be 
error, the Pope will wisely amend i\, I suppose over tiiis, that 
the Gospel of C hrist be ]>art of the corps of God’s lawe. I’or I 
belevc that Jesu C hrist that gaf in his own persomi this Ciospel is very 
Go<l and very mon, and be tliis if passes all other lawes. I suppose oven* 
tliis, that the l*opc lx* most oblishid to the kepiug of the Gospel among 
all juen that liven here. hVjr the Pope is highest vicar that Cdirist has 
here in erth. For nioreness of (dirist’s vicars is not measured by 
worldly nioreness, hot by this, that this vicar sues more Christ by vor- 
tuous living: tor thus teches the Ciospel. That this is the sentence of 
Ghrist and of his Gospel I take as bileve; that Christ for time that he 
walked here was most poove mon of allc both in spirit and in haveing; 
for (!hrist says that he had noht for to rest his hode on. And over iiiis 
1 take as bileve, that no mon schulde sue the Pope, ue no saint that now 
is in lieveue, hot in ' alsinycho as he sued (.!hrist: for James and John 
errid, and Peter ami Powd sinned. Of this I take <is liolesome eounseile, 
that th(‘ Pope leeve Ids worldly lordsehip to worldly lords, as Christ gal' 
him, and move speedily all his CJerks (o do so : lor thus did ( hrist, and 
taught thus his diseijdis, till the f( iide had lilyudcMl this world. And if 1 
ene in tliis sentmice [ will mckely be ameudi<l, hif by the deatli, hif it be 
skilful, for tliat I hope were gode to me. And if 1 might Iraveih' in my 
ow n persoiiii, I wohh' with God’s will go to the Pope. P.ot | ('hrist] has 
iiedid UK* to tin* contrary, and taught me more obeishe to God than lo 
mon. And I snjipose of our 1 'ojk‘. Iliat he will nol be* Anliehiisf, and 
reverse C'brist in this wiiking to tlie contrary of Christ’s wide. I'or if he 
summons agevns rcsonn by him or any of his, and pm sue this miskilfd 
summoning, he is an open Antichrist. And inercitel entmit excusid not 
Petir that ne ('hrist ' clepid him Suthauas: so hlyiid entent and wicked 
conseil excuses not the Pope here, hot if he aske of trewo I’resfis that 
tin y traveile more than they may, ’tis not excuseil by resomi of Cod tliat 
ne lie is Antiehrist. I’or our bileve teehis us that our bh'S.dd God sotVrys 
us not to he templyd more than we. may ; how schuld a mon aske Mich 
servic(‘? And therefore pray we to Clod for our Pope l i ban the ^Sex 
lliat his ohl holy entent lx* not <jnenehid by his enemys. And ('hrist 
that may not lye seis that the encinyes of a mon he e'pecially his 
homelye im'inth, and this is Csolh of men and femlis. 
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TOO — 172. Its corrupt state at the 
<!Oiuuu*nccin(Mit of the ronitcnifh 
cmilury, lOS -20:i. 

Anselm, .St. Jioticre ofliim, i. 193 — -lO.'i. 

Appellant .furisdiction, unknown in the 
primitive church, i 12, 13. Its jiro- 
;.’:css in connexion witli the ]nip:icy, 
82, 83. 

Armaf iianus, his dispuU? with the mtn- 
tlie.ants, i. 2<i.7. 

Arnold oT lirescia, sketch of his histor v, 
i. I38- -113. 

Ucckct, his cordt f)v»‘rsy witli Jlenry I I. 
i. 180-181. 

nernard, SI. his disputes w ith the sce- 
s ol his time, i. 131. 

lloljcinia, sketch of its c.iily relij^ions 
history, ii. 1(33. 

!lrad\vai<line, nollcetirhim, i.l93, I9(i. 

l>ii!U<s, chaiactcr ol‘ tliat city in tl»e 
rourtcc tli l entnry, i. 33*9, 310. \\ v- 
elille and the Duke of Jjancasler 
uiet I (lu rr, li'H, 


CclihacY oi* the Clergy, how esta- 
blished, i. 38 — 12. Ihiforccil hy 
iniilehrand , 88. 

Census, Llkect of the demaml made ic- 
spectin^ it hy Uiban V. i. 278 280. 

Chivalry, ils defecds anil vices, i. 290, 
392. 

(*hi isllanlty , doctrines peculiar to it, 
i. 103 — 10.7. Its ravourahlc iiilliienc.e 
on the si lies ol' the western empire, 
98—103. Dcrects and evil tenden- 
cies of that, prevalent duiin:'- the 
middle ai^es, 10.7 112. 

Christian dispensation, its pecniiari- 
ties, i. 2, 3. 

Clmrcli, anident import ol'tliat u'ord , i..7. 

Claude of 'rnrin, notice of him, i. 129. 
Ills doctrines survive him, 131. 

Colo;;ne, cliaraeter and doctrine of the 
martyrs who snUerid there in the 
twellth century , i. 131- 138. 

Commerce, its state in Ihijjjland, and 
its inllnencc on tiic constitution, and 
sociity, to the accession of Mdw.nd 
III. i.20i; 213. 

Councils, ecclesiastical, their origin 
and injurious ctrecls, i. 13, 11. 

I'idinund, St. notice ofliim, i. 191. 

Edward Ilf. his character and th.il ot 
his eon It, i. 297- 302. 

Ihij^lish Constitution, iH'vct of com- 
ineicc upon it, i. 208 -210, and ot 
the w.irs with Eraiiec, 290, 297. 
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people, llieir clegnuiid .state 
with rcsi)cct to Christianity, ut tlie 
coiiiinenceiiunit of the f<»urtecnth 
century, i. 108 — 202. 

Feudal system, i. 201, 205. 

Geolliey (-iiaucer enihraecd niaiiy of 
the doctrines of VVyclKVe, ii.lilT — 
151. C haracter of his p«)elry, 150, 

1 10 . 

lierard, account of Idin and his fol- 
lowers, i. 100 — 102. 

Ciregory the (jicat, his character, i. 
71-70. 

(irossteste, notice of him, i. 177 — 

170. 

II enry II., Iiis controversy with Becket, 
ii. 170 IHl. 

Henry the founder of the 1 l('iiri<‘.i-ans, 

i. r.Wi - 15S. 

IJierarcliy , its state previous to the 
at;e of Constantine, i. 15, 10, and in 
the t'ouiili century, Iti. 

Tnia^( s, tilt; worsliip «)f them, how in- 
tiotlui'ed, i. 58, 50. 

Investitures, tin; conlroveisy respect- 
ini; t hem, i. 01 -O'. 

Insurrection of tlie C’oiumons in 1581, 
a nanalive of its causes and ellects. 
Similar con v u l.sions in other states 
at this pciiod, 507 -- H I. 

.loliii r)f (Jaunt, his early history, and 
his comievion with \\ yelille, i, 5t)2 
505. lie forsakes the refonm-r, 

ii. 108. Ills probable motives in 
pat roll i/.inj4 AV yelilVe, 12(i— I2S, 

J iiristlietion , ecclesiastical, its secular 
character, and how assumed, i. 17 - 

liU Nohla Ta yc/.oii, contents of that in- 
terest int; document , i. 155, 150. 
Fanfranc, notice ol him, i. 105, 
Learning-, its stale in hai;j;laiid hi'lor*; 
the comjuest, i. 210, 211. re- 

vival, 212, 215. Its slate dnrt!’;: the 
fourteenth ccnlurv, 211 222. 


lamgland, notice ot his poetrv, il, I lf> 

110 . 

Mendicants, their rise and character, 
i. 50— .52. Importance ofW'yclitVc’s 
controver.sy with them, 2(»l 2()5. 

Moiiachisni, its origin, cau,scs which 
favoured its diiVusion, and the evils 
attending it, i. 12 — 50. 

Fagaiilsni of (Jreceo and Rome, i. 07, 
1)8, and of the Northern Nations, 
08. 

Pagan cinstoms incorporated with the 
papal ritual, i. .55 — 55. 

Papacy, its early advances and jno- 
gres-s to tlie year (>00, i. 05 71. 

Sketcli ol its history from tlie death 
of(.’regory the First, to the [loiitifi- 
eate of llildehraiul, 02. Its 

despotic lendcuei<s, 152, 105. Its 

iiiOiicuec on the Anglo-Saxon eluireli, 
101. Its avaiic(‘, 108 - 175. It-, 
encroaclmients variously rt'sislc«l Oy 
tlie I'higlish mtmurclis, tin' laity, and 
the clergy, before tlm relg.; oi’ Md- 
ward the Third, 175 -177. Limits 
of that resistance, ISO - ISO. Its 
inthience in lCn<>,l and iinp.iiia'd Itv the 
residemM' id' the [lopcs a.t Avignon 
2i;0, 207. Its policy Ixnrowml IVoni 
paganism, 5ti, 57. 

ParliaiiH-iil, nova l measure of iliat con- 
ve'icd in !5i71, 1. 5t>5, 500. Pro- 
cetMllngs of the good lujiliament, 
510 — 5.52. A\ yid life’s reply to the 
ipiestion proposed hy tin; first p;:r 
liammit convcm.d under Rii'liard tin 
second, 501 -505. .Success of \V y 
clilfe’s ajipeal to the paiTiameiit as- 
seiulilcd in I5s2, ii. 100. 

Patronage, its origin, progress, and 
abases, i. 8,0. It rights invaded 
by the pmdllVs, 0- -12. 

Pauliclans, ihcir ciiaracter and hi^- 
tf»i y, i. no — 125. Iheir dispersion, 
and eomiexlons with the Waldenses, 
125 12(i. 

Panlinus, his primitive doctrine and, 
/.cal, i. 120. 

Pi'vsecut iviM, if* inedicacv aiiring de 
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iiiuldle agc*s, i, ll;5, 1 ! 4. Its his- 
tory, ii. 91 — 94. 

I'estileiico, melancholy cdecls of that 
in i:i48, i. 250- 2.13. 

Peter Lombard, character of his theo- 
logy, i. 197. 

Poetry, its influence on the reforma- 
tion of the church, ii. 110 -112. 
Preachinu;, its history, ii. 20, 21 . Wy- 
clilVe’s sentiments c,onceining it, 9-— 
20. 

l*iir«|jatory, history of that doctrine, i. 
.58. Wyrliflc’s scnliinents respect- 
ing it, ii. 2S7 —290. 

lleligion necessary to political security, 
i. tUi, 97. 

ILjnian de la Rose, character of that 
poem, ii. 1 12 — 14 4. 

Sacred Scriptures, history of attempts 
towards translating them into the 
langtiagf* of this country hefure the 
age of Wyclifle, ii. 37 — •12. The 
wlioh? 15il)le translated hy him, the 
novelty of that achlev<‘ment , the 
anger of tlie clergy, and his mode of 
defending his condued, 12 — .11. 
vSehola.stie Philo.sophy, its goo<l ami 
evil influence, i. 217 -222. 

Sta1\ites of provisors and premunire, 
i. 331. 

Studies of youth in the fourteenth ceii- 
tiirv, i 239— 240, 

Transubslanliation , history of that doc- 
trine, i. 59- 02. Opposed l>y the 

Waldeiises, ii. 33. Not recogniy.e<l 
by l!ie Anglo Saxon cluireh, 5.1 -57. 
Oppost tl by lit r<-ngariii.s, and de- 
fended by l.<anrranc, .12, .17, 58. As- 
sailed by elifle, 58, .19. Doctrine. 
oT the reformer on the eucharist. 
309 -311. 

AV alderjses, t)rigin of tlie name, i. 1 !<>. 
The t haraeter of tin? VV aitleit.ses, 
ami Alblgcnse,-^ , hut liUlt? known t.o 
our ajicl' ut wiitt i. , 190, 191. 

WiiMo, P« t r, his hisleiy. his (i.ucl.i 


tion of the Scriptures, its important 
cflects, i. 141 — 117. 

AVy'cIUVe, his birth, i. 229. Lmjuiiy 
respecting its place and his family 
connexion, 231 — 237. His early 
history, his appearance in Oxford, 
his removal from Queen’s College to 
JMerton, his studies at this period, 
and prollcieiicy, and veneration of 
the sacred Scriptures, 230 - - 2 19. 
His tract on “ The liust Age of the 
Church,” 2.13 — 2(it). His contro- 
versy with the mendicants, its pecu- 
liarities and im[)ortauce, 205 '^72. 

He obtai/is the living of Fillinghaiii, 
and is chosen blaster of Baliol,272 - 
274. Accepts the wardenship of ( ’an- 
terbiiry Hall, 273- Disputes re- 
specting it, his appeal to the po[) 0 , 
his iirmncs.s and integrity at this 
crisis, 271— 278. His defence? of 
the ICiiglish parliament in abolifihing 
the papal census, 283 — 28t>. Rro- 
bahly known to tlie Ihiglish court at 
this perieid, 291, 292. His views in 
attempting the reformalion of tin* 
church, 307, 310. Issue of the? ells- 
piito respecting his wardenship, 317, 
318. Obtains his degree? as elector 
in elivinily, 318. His llieological 
doctrine at this peiioel, 320 3»l. 

His ceninnission to treat with the 
papal elcleguti s, 338. His met tifig 
with tile el like of Lancaster at Bruges, 
441, 112. Klleetoftli ix cir?Iia,ssy on 
his sentimerits, 3J.1. He- is promotcel 
em his re-turn tej the* prebend e)f Ansi, 
uml tlie recten y of Lut tr-rwoi tb , 3 15. 
He is aceused (if bolding erroneous 
ej])inions, 35 1 . His ajipi arane;<‘ be'- 
fore ('out till y at St. Da'tl’s, ;{.! 1 
3.17. His reply (o tin' (| uestion pro- 
})osed by liicliard tlie Se^eoml's iii si 
|>arliumeut, 3I>1 — 3 (m. J lis <loe.li iin? 
as stated by the potitifl' at this lini.-, 
307, 370, .373, 377. His aelln?i( nls 
ill Oxforel, iimnerous, 370 379. His 

ajtpearane'e In-fort? tin? papal eb'Ie- 
gate.s at Lambetli, 37 7. Sulistaiirc 
ol the* paper saivi to have In a ii eh. li 
e U' d ft lie in .dalin;; hi ' ficelijiit , 
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on liio limits of the pnpnl unlliority : 
on the power of the crown witli ro- 
spi-'<*l to the revetiiies of the clergy : 
on llio liierarcljy : and on the uiitlio- 
rily of the priesthood in binding and 
loosing, 378— 380. lie is assailed 
by an anonymous divine, 102. ills 
indigiiunl reply, 10 1, 105. Jlis tract, 
on the schism of the popes, and other 
references to that event, ii. 1 — r<>. 

1 1 is s!e,kness and recovery, H, *>. 
Ills senlinieiits on preaching, 9 — 20, 
II is laborious attention to that odice, 
12, 13. Character of his sermons, 
21 --23. l]\tracts, 23 — 30. His 
translation of the Scriptures, and 
defence of that undertaiving, 12 — 51. 
He assails the doctrine of Iransuh- 
stantiution. .57, .58. His oplnioiis 
condemned hy the chancellor of the 
Uitivcisity, 00, 01. His appeal to 
the civil power, ti3, Publishes bis 
“ W iekel,” 01 - 08. His devotional 


allusions to tlie evils of his day, 90. 

H is pelltioti to the parliament, 97 — 
100. He is forsaken by lianea.-der, 
108. His purposes iinaltered by that 
event, 109. His cnlightHned views 
of the controversy respecting the 
eucharist, and his conlidcnce of ul- 
timate success, 110, 111. His ap- 
pearance before the convocations at 
Oxford, and the substance of his 
confessions, 112 — 114. His letter 
to the porililV, 121 — 123. His disci- 
ples, numciauis in the higlu!r classes, 
129 — 131, lt>3 — 109. Nuinher and 

character of Ids tollowm-s, 1.50--l(r3. 
Character of his l*oor Priests, ” 
103 — 173. Notices of his writings 
from the ]>eriod of his exclusion from 
OxtVual, to his decease, 174 — 222. 
His sickness and death, 221, 225. 
l^'or his opiidons, sec chap.viii. Oh- 
servaliotis ou his character, see 
:dinp. ix. 


Till: E MD. 



in* THE SAME AUTHOJi, 


MEMORIALS OF THE SI UAR F DYNASTY, 

INCLUDING 

The Constitutional and Ecclesiastical History of England, 
From the Decease of Elizabeth 
'Eo the Abdication of James 11. 


in composing? the above work, the Writer has given careful attention to the 
most authentic sources of information; anil has endeavoured to separate the 
story of our liberties and religion, under the Stuart Princes, from the partial 
colouring so frecpieutly bestowed upon it. 


K. taay, Pi inter, r, liroail-»trf<‘t Hill, CUcupsnlc, 








